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Foreword 

This is the last book by Lawrence Greeai . . . siirely an author w^ose name will live long after most are 
forgotten, because he had the ability to present historical fact and describe iiniisual characters in a Avay 
tbat aji^Dealed to the ordinary man. He obtained a great amount of his material from the Britisli Museun% 
usually going overseas once a year and spending weeks going through unknowoi books and old docun»ents 
to present in his inimitable fasiiion ibe stories that have delighted so many thousands of readers. 

Laurie, unlike most people, shunned publicity. He was a shy, reliriiig nnn biit would go oub of his \sj^ 
Id hdpasparii^ authors. Hehashdpedrmr^of theniwithouteqjectingar^^ 

I have lo^ an author but far more in^x^rtant^ a friend- I don't Ibink we will ever know a second 
Lawrence Green .., amanwtio restored one's faidi in human nature. 

Howard Timrins. 
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Chapter! 
Gates To The Glorioib 

Bailvu:2y terrrird are our gates 

to the ^orious and tfie unkncMn. 

Throu^ them vie pass out into 

ad\jeiture and sunsh/ne, to ftern 

alas! vie return. 

E. ]VL FDRSTER 

Past red and giEeii lanps and the glow of signal 
catans, past the daricCasflevvaUs our haDvvntrani 
clicted and jolted at ax o'dock on a winter 
moiling eariy this coitury. S3ou4y we cane 
along the wet mis to the end of the Kimtoley 
run. An im^inalive diild never forgels a railw^ 
journey. 1 stared at the people underthe limits on 
the Cape Town platform but 1 was still thinking 
of fhe ax hundred and fifty niles of track that 
1^ beliind us out there in tte darkness. 

Six hundred and fifty miles ... tile blue ground 
and die pe^i^Der trees of Kinibeaiey; liie scrub- 
cov^ied batdefields where I had seen en^ty 
cartridge-cases still lying under the sun; volcanic 
kof^es and tiie high bridge over tlie Orange; 
windmills of De Aar and the ageless Karoo; 



great mountain passes, tiie fruit and grapes and 
then at last the white dunes and tire salt tang of 
the ocean. Ye^ it was over, the long ribbon of 
platform was beside us and tiie Kimberiey train 
had come to rest. 

When they tore down the old C^^ Town 
siHlion they destroyed the scene of ny f oixi 
eariy memories and also one of ny gateways 
to scperience aixi adventure throughout most 
of ny life. 1 am haunted by wistful n^niDries 
of ttat great hall of iron and glass, the sights 
and the sounds. Steam gave the old C^^e Town 
station its greatest misic. You could sense 
Dvorak in the departure of an express train for 
fhe north; fhe hissii^ and clanking of coi:5> 
lings and buffers; the ri:ythm of fhe wheels and 
shrilling of fhe v\4iistla Locomotives have 
nunfaers nowadeys and mai^ are dectric, but 
this stBtion saw the first steam engines with 
names: Argus and Fixe Horse and Sir George 
Grey. Steam power pleys a great part in fhe 
railw^ scene in Soulh Africa for there are still 
dghty types of steam locomotives at work 
Only a few years ago 1 saw a locomotive buUt 
in 1896 in use as a sliundng engine at Table 



Bay Docks. This was the engine selected not 
long ago to haul a train composed of side-door 
coaches (built in tlie eighteen- eighties) from 
C^}e Town to Fransch Hoek. It was run 
specially for two hundred railway enthusiasts, 
tiie first vintage train journey ever organised 
ty the Soutii African Railways. Every coach 
was polished like a royal carriage. Special 
menus were printed for tlie dining-car, the 
veteran 1924 Wembley exhibition diner. 
Special tickets were issued as souvenirs. 
Interested crowds met tiie train at every stop. 
All felt a deep pleasLire tiiat is hard to analyse. 

Steam dies hard. Diesels are replacing steam 
engines in Soufti Africa; no ixDre "iion horses" 
are bdng ordered and hy the yearUvo tlxjusand 
the last locomotive furnace will have thrown 
its red glare over the vdd Make the most of 
these last three decades! It is flie wlistle, I 
think, that holds much of the nostalgic ^peal 
of the steBm: driven tiaiii Your railwe^ 

afiaiojmdo hears Sibelius in the note of a 
Paci f i c engi ne raci ng across the KarTJO . He 
knows all tliose locx>rTX>tive ^vhi sties, some 
mellow, otliers sounding like lost souls; the 



nisz?D-sopmno of a Pacific, ii^ moan of a 
Grand Mogul; the shrieks of tank locos. On a 
branch line faniners recognise the call of the 
19D, one of the finest loconotives ever 
designed; a 19D coning round a curve on a 
fine evening with its line of freight cars. Bub it 
is at night that the ronence of the iron road 
becoHES as powerful as the steany hreafh of a 
great engine. Then the old train is transformed, 
then it has a thundering beauly of its own. No 
wonder the drivers s^ that an engine is a 
living thing. It coites up from the silence of 
the veld horizon, snorting at times like a horse, 
the note of the whistle deepening with the 
^proach, fire-box flaring and casting its light 
over the train, brightnr than all the lighted 
windows. The traveller sits rigid in his mDtor- 
car at a crossing, thrilling to the fortisstnD of 
the passing drama Only when the tail-light has 
vanished can he drive on along his own road 

Once an engine driver told me that he felt 
lonely on the track. He could have talked to his 
fireman but I gathered that drivers and fir^anen 
do not talk much unless sometliing unusual 
occurs. It is noisy on the footplate; too noisy 



for chatter. Better to stare ahead at the signal 
Hghts with a glance at tiie water gauge, the 
pressure gauge; ^vitli other senses keyed up and 
ready to detect a hot bearing or tiie failure of a 
moving part. The driver becomes one witli his 
great macliine. He has covered liis line so often 
tiiat he knows every section by its own sounds; 
he know^ it in clear weather and in the fog that 
he dreads. He knovi^ when to shut off steam, 
when to apply his brakes; but this is experience 
and he cannot tell you hoAv he does it. Down 
tiie years he sets the time of day for people on 
remote farms as he sounds liis \vliistle at the 
crossings. That is the call of steain, the i^lway 
call, tlie familiar train whistle in the darkness 
of tiie night. To niy mind there is only one 
comparison, the deep note of a sliip's siren as 
she clears for open sea. 

I paid tiirty cenls soitb tirre ^o for the S.A.R 
timetaHe. Just reiies and figUTES, niDst of it but 
the Ixiok inspiiai six:h a panoiBiiR that the pages 
night have been filled with pctines. I 
reneaitered sorre of the naixES with a shudder; 
othB:s were lite a song. If you heard Robert 
Kirb/s slieamof Soulh African place nanes set 



to imac (and returning alw^^ to Rietfontein} 
then you hold the secr^ of the magic to be found 
inatiuelable Readthetin^tableandyouaieon 
thenove You are safe m your coi:5]e, free from 
the mtemptions of the dty. Once the tictet- 
Q^aniner has called, and the friendly chi^ 
stet^od with his pronise of an ^petising nEnu, 
no one will invade your privacy. You can. read, 
sleep or nneditate as corrfortably as thoi:^ you 
were at sea Bub hejB the country-adeflov\s past 
yourwindows. Stations rr^ be indislir^iishable 
blurs; or you m^ read a name hoe and thee in 
flouos grown by soite devoted r^lw^ 
gardener. The timetahie shows the halts wher^ 
in the official phrase, "thee are no resident staff 
on duly". These nanes are in italics and 
travellers mist signal to the drive" if fliey went 
the train to stop. I realise with a shock that 1 have 
n^^er stopped a train in ny life Will the chance 
occur? 

Though I have ]:Janned more tiian ttiirty books in 
my time I could never con^le a railwE^ 
timetaHe. Those wizards must understand tiie 
needs of fishemiEai and factory giii^ buaness 
men and woniEsi shoppE*^ school ciiildLen and 



mail boat passengers bound for the Rand These 
are dramatic calculations. I picture tiiGaii witii 
gr^:Jis and con^DutEasL My l:H:ain refceJs but tire 
names haing me back to the scGaies that I krK>w. 
Examine the timetable carefully and you will find 
tirat all trains stop at Wellington. All of llreai^ 
ev€9i the majestic Blue Train and those luxurious 
special trains tire ordinary traveller sees only from 
tire outside. This lias beear tiie rule for neariy a 
ceaitury, ever a nee the first train to reach 
Wellington was greeted wdth a salute of guns. The 
ownEar of tiie ground needed for the railway line 
was a far-sighted famier named P. J. Malan. He 
wi^ed to make sure tirat the peofJe of Wellington 
wflDuld always be aHe to catch the trains to tire 
north and soulii; arid so he gave the land free on 
condition that all trains stopped at Wellington. It 
was a grand idea. Over tire years kings aixl 
queens, princesses and presidents have strolled 
along the t^Tarming Wellington plalfonr^ thanks 
to Mi: Malan of tiie farm Versailles. 

De Aar is a naiTB that spii^ out of iTBi^ a page 
in the tirrEtable^ an ahiiDst unavoidalie junction 
vdiB:e I have paced the platform ever sauce I wes 
asdiDoLbqy. DeAarisoneof thoserailw^towus 



that alvv^^ lEsniuds ite of an anor^oiDus vose I 
noted long ^o: 

It stood for huste, for waking in th& rd^it; 

For lartjB and noise, for terror and ddigJt 

F'or urgert porters breaking up a dream; 

For ^ri^ng uftistfe and for shuddering 
stearrf 

F'or rronstroL^ engines thundering and £±^a:?e; 

For criss-cross rretals in a ^rdng mias. 

Eager to buy new^Dapeis, yearning to ^valk on 
tire long platfom% I came into De Aar not only 
from the soutlr but often fronr South West 
Africa, occasionally from Rhode^a, fronr 
Pretoria from Noupoort in the east I saw half- 
frozeai railwaymEsi making fires be^de tire track; 
and in summer, before tire days of aircon- 
ditioning, I felt blasts hot enough to dry an 
ocean. This is tire second largest junction in 
Africa, pi.ilsating to tire rush and roar of tilled 
expresses and the modest clanking of naineless 
trains. De Aar was once a district of springs 
where Bushmen and buck drank thirstily like the 
steanr engines that came aft^ them. De Aar 
clranged Irands last century for a wagon and a 
team of oxen. De Aar Iras listened to train 



w^sdes for ninety years; tiiis town of twelve 
hundred railwaynien. The old ihyme is true: 
"You can't go far on the S.A.R- without passing 
through De Aar." 

Evoyone knows De Aar but not so irBny 
travellers teve passed through a nirh sriBller 
junction to the north-west Keetannshoop. When 
the train froin the Union piiUed irrto Ke^iiBns on 
Saturd^ night the vdiole town was thejB. I first 
saw the station very niich ss the Gomans left it 
Keetmans had not charged nirh, dthen the 
town that started ss a fort in the dghteen- 
nin^es; the town \\te:e ai:yone could sdl 
liquor, wtere tradej:s and hunters canE in for a 
jamboree at the Hohenzollem Hold; wiiere the 
genB:al dealers' stores wes clubs; wtere horse- 
men and C^^ carts raced tiie tr^ from Gobas 
to the t3wn Keetmans looks evai blacter and 
hotter than De Aar in sumiHr You would ne^er 
imagine that wh^i the SwarinxxMo' Riv^ rose 
in the eady deys of the setflenent the church was 
swq^t awey. As a rule they needed the ice 
factory that was birilt axty years ago. Old hands 
told iTB Hie tale of the burning sunrro' wten 
Keetmans ran out of beo: They sent an ox- 



wagon to Luderitz: for si5)plies but all the oxen 
died Soon afterwards Fischer of SwakDprrLind 
came on the scene and opened a brev\oy. Qftei 
and often 1 drank a cold beer in the Gatrien Cafe 
at KeetTTBns and listened to the pentii^ and the 
runiiii^ of the trdns. 

My railway timetable also reminds me of the 
road- motor services liiat have sfH:ead over 
Sorithem Africa sance the first lorries drove out 
of Bot River for Hemianris sixty years ago. Now 
the lailwaiy buses go to fJaces beyond niy ken - 
to Dot and Diploma, Disa and Disselboom. I am 
so ignorant lliat I cannot fanpoint Davies' Store 
or Pitches' Comer, Gifbol or Ideaal. Put me 
down at Kidwell's Gate and I ^vould have to get 
niy bearings from Kidwell himself. I could learn 
a great deal of South African geogr^iJiy by 
looking iip all the road motor halts between 
Aalwurm and Zyltig. Even on the main railway 
line between Cape Town andJolianne^Durg tli^:e 
are sixong contrasts in names. Do you know 
Voelvlei and Artois, Chavonnes and Osplaas? 
But I seemed to hear adventure ringing loud and 
clear in tlie names I encountered to tiie north of 
Johanne^urg, names like Duiwelskloof and 



Tzaneen, Skelinwater and Baiidelierkop, 
Krokodilpoort and RessEino Garcia. 

My favouritB section of the tirrslahle deals with 
raUwE^ catering. I lite to re&esh ny n^rory 
regarding the n^s that 1 can have in ny 
conpartiiEnt: bacon with egg or saiis^e arri 
mash or livQ" and onions or nince on toast No, 1 
shall batlle aloi^ the conidors to the saloon and 
order the full menu What is it that nekes a 
saloon ineal so much more pleasant than the 
same food sa^^ed in a cafe? 1 believe it is 
because of the unusual s^hrg, the f aniliar 
dishes on a table under a window ™th an ever- 
changing view. Qf course the plates are diff^eait, 
and the alver^ strong croctery and butter-dishes 
bearing the railw^ heraldry. The rich green soup 
ripples as the lancfcc^^e is unrolled The li^^hm 
of the \\teds is as soothing as a distant 
orchestra. You fed the peak of the ocperi^ice, 
the heppy dimax, wli^i the stewatd offers a tin 
of biscuits, anarr^of clieesesandasmallblack 
coffea Ttis is so rmch better tlian bringing your 

own pcidkos or eating humed meals in the old 
station cafes before the dining-cars arrived. In 
tiie dining-car tiie chef takes cliarge of roasts and 



sauces; his asastants prepare vegEtables and 
salads and there is a trusted and experienced 
hand poaching eggs^ grilling chops and steaks. I 
regard the saloon as the heart of the long train. 
Give me half a bottle of red wine and a helping 
of Karoo lamb and I am almost at the summit of 
human bliss. I enjoy it all the more because I can 
remember the days of the kOSnurdjie and the 

station coffee stalls. 

Back in the eighteeai- nineties (before n^ time) 
certain trains in South Africa WEae equipped with 
kitchens. There was no diner; the stewards 
carried hot meals to the con^Dar1inG«itSL One of 
tlie first proper dining-car^ named V\^ld&tx^estB, 

was buUt at Salt River hrfoie tlie end of the 
century. Old diners never die; the Viciorian 
Wlddjee^ is still in use as a timii^ school for 
stewards. Other eariy dines \\oe tlie twdve- 
seaters Goioitz and Anntc^a; and then came the 
river nanes: HeK and Bashee, Unjjopo and 

LlG^DG^<f varied by mountain names such as 
Corrpassb&rg, Ontj^ntqifa, T>/kitroo^DBrg and 
Mitnpfo. Geogr^iiical nanEsarelhemleonthe 
South African Rdlw^/s. Sorre are Rhodedan, 
such as Znrrhe^ and 2ijrbQbAe; and one is ftom 



England, tlie w^n±>t&^ car I have alieady 
meaidoned 

At fiLst all dining-cars weie "singles" with a 
coadi deagned to hold botii kitchen and tahJes. 
Stewards had to fend for themselves at night and 
if tiiEae were no vacant con^Dartiiients they ^ept 
on the floor of the dining-car. Now the "twin" 
diners allow one whole coach as the saloon witii 
a separate car for kitchen and staff. Coal stoves 
have glowed brightly in the kitchens on wlieels 
for nearly eighty years; too haightly for comfort 
during all those siimniers. Oil came to some cars 
in recent years and the new saloons from J^Dan 
are fitted witii gas stoves. 

Yes, tiie catering section of the tiiiBtable brii^ 
a toijch of nostalgia I ren^nto" all those old 
saloons wteie 1 ordeBd poached C^^ sahron 
with HoUandaise sauce or liberal portions of 
C^je lobsfET m^onnaise before the crawfish 
became a luKury. 1 went on to roast guinea fovA 
with haead sauce and a nip or pint of rad wine 
(Wl^ did the nip vanish?) And I wound up with 
a splendid p^)e&v salad Sorre of the diners were 
painted blue and creanj then caiiE the standard 
brown livay of the S.A.R Old dines had 



swivd-chairs, like old liners. Later carre the 
comfortable leather seals, sone greoi, othas 
tlue Th^ had abirspheie; these old dinos. 1 still 
f^ ftiatitisbdle'tohaveyDurcurryandriceina 
rdlw^ saloon wth the landscq^e jiet oufcide the 
windcM^ thaii to at with a tr^ Iriidirg pote de )oe 

grClS and chairpagne on board a fast and som^nrKS 
fri^TtEsiing aiioiaft, 

Rdlw^ d]^ aie et thar best of course whBi th^ 
have a fuU-a^d kitchei in a slation restaurant 
Cepe Town bad to wot for iTEa^ yeeas for tliose 
gi^grful aroiiEB of Lancasllre hat pot or g^^roos- 

t&rde lair^<otj^&tte that drifted out on to the 
plalfonn. No one |xaised the fiist C^De Town 
statioii, a wood and iion siied that looked (accoiding 
to a newsp^DGrrE^xjLt) "like a huge tin canistG^laid 
on its ad^ dark, dirty and rtgly, a monstGi" paraffin 
can". One glarKie into tiie refredmiEnt room was 
Gfiortglr for the reporto:'. ISfevialiiGies^ the traveller 
could buy a mutton-pie or a sandwich and a ^ass of 
ale foraxpence. In the ^^Tte^i-seventies an ardied 
^ass roof wos added. The daily train was a anall 
arxl unconifortafcJ.e string of boxes witli strai^t- 
backed seat^ drawn by tlie "Puffing Billy tiiat lias 
beeai pcesG^ved. Early tliis cetitury however^ the 



building had beEn in^ixoved to such, an extent that 
Mr A. R. E Burton, RR-G.s., was ahie to con^Daie it 
with. Liverpool Sizeet station in London. "One has to 
go inade to know the exteait of tlie fdace", Mr 
Burton declared. "Today it is the great bamiiuis of 
Africa, a labyrintli of platfomis. From this station 
the tourist may ^rtEr a coirfortaHe carriage ar>d live 
and dine sun^^tuoudy till he diall gaze Lqxjn liie 
greatest v^aterfall in tiie \^orld. He may then resume 
his seat and rxjt emesge until he tiieads tlie avenues 
of far Salidxiry c^iatal of Rhodeaa. Sliortiy he will 
be atJe to enta: his carriage at Addeiley Street and 
quit it in Cairo, thelandof theHiaraohs." 

It \A^s part of the Gr^Td Parade, Iheoldslalioii, and 
tlieiHl\\^«boiJ^ the ate for one billing. I giov 
ip with that sfetion aiid its odouts; ^a ai; 
dianfecteait diEt aid coal-dLEt steam and snr^fe 
That station had posonalily. Architects looted ip^n 
it as a paf ect o^eaiple of nld- Victorian railw^ 
deagn typacal of nHiy old stations in Britan. It WQS 
solid In qite of fte hotch-potch additions and the 
griny curves of the ^aES roof it saved iis popcse 
adniratiy. It had aiioities. Kiosks dispi^^ thar 
fnit and sueds and nsA^pepos cleveriy. Men 
could liave ther shoes polistied in the doak- 



roomfor sixpence and awash and Ixush-ip with 
a new cafe of soep and a clean tov^ cost 
anoiher sixpence. We n^ our friends undo:' the 
dock I iiiss that neeting- place. 

Cape Town station knew many characteLS. For 
sonie reason the railway atnio^here seesns to 
atliact nnusual peofde^ the eccEaitiics and those 
who live on their wits. Long ago I hstened to a 
first- liaiid acMzonnt of an early station personality^ 
a Malay known as Ou Dapat, A\iio met the early 
morning train from the conntiy during the 
'seventies and 'eighties. Ou Dapat was known to 
all the leading ^ofJieepers in Cape Town. He 
met the trains so tliat he could attach himself to 
likely customers and many famiErs WEae glad to 
take advantage of Ou Dapat's expert ^of^ng 
knowledge. Ou Dapat knew tlie right fJoughs for 
all the Cape soils and he led customers to R. IVL 
Ross, the liardware merchant at the comer of 
Strand and St George's Streets. If they needed 
stove^ James Robinson or Duffet could sup^y 
tlieaix A farmer with toothache was taken to 
Lindup or Barkly; and Ou Dapat recommesided 
doctors and attomeys as weil. He drew a 
commis^on from llie slropkeeper^ hotels and 



boarding-houses. His advice was sought on. 
evety kind of nieaichandise from a bag of coffee 
to a pocket of sugary but of course he found it 
more paofitahJe to take a country customer bo 
Darter's and draw liis commis^on on the sale of 
a piano. Madeira House in Stal Plein was the 
boarding-house he favoured. Farmers living as 
far away as the Orange River WE^e among Ou 
Dapat's clients. They missed his smiling, 
wrinkled face on the fJatfomi wiien he died at 
the age of nine^. 

Now thB:e is the new siBlion lite an hotel, with 
inpKssive halls and platfonrB. This is a palace 
of steel and coixiet^ with ncsaic \MDik on the 
oiMde walls and vast oDmdors within; but the 
trdns seem remote Hie old glamour has gone, 
and a rdncamadon of Ou D^)at would have no 
chance of nBkii^ a living, 1 inist leave this 
modem galew^ and set out on another journey 
to find once nore the deep pleasure and the 
iT^^tey of the mis. 



CHAPrER2 

OnThe BftANCH Lines 

Bailroods are UUb the himnn mce, 

they ha\/e Umr stopping fiaces and Uidr 

bL£ imlike the hurmn race tfiey can rrake a 
retun^Joumey. 
E. P. DAY 

True lovers of rail\^^ lore find a special and 
intense pleasure in branch lineS; desielict and 
forgotten stations and roiling stock of all sorts, 
old and new. Such a man was Mr William D. 
Boyce, a newsp^^er proprietor of Chic^o, 
vAio carre to C^^ Town in 1925 and hired 
special coach nmnber fifteen for his journey 
round Souih Africa, South West Africa arxi 
Rlxdesia 

Boyce was a heavy, jovial man with a w^iite 
sun helmet, pince-nez and white moustache. 
Nearing seventy w^en I met him, Boyce had 
seen most of Africa and much of the world 
from the windows of special railway coaches. 
It must have been an expensive hobby but the 
owner of the Chicago "Blade and Ledger^' 



could afford it. His whims were sometimes 
extraorTdinary and it was one of liis more 
eccentric ideas tliat led to our meeting. Boyce 
had engaged a professional pliotographer for 
his joumey, n^ friend Billy Watson of the 
yacht club. Every day Boyce dictated the story 
of his travels to his secretary and at the end of 
each journey he published an illuslrated book. 
Hence tire presence of Billy Watson. Before 
leaving Cape Town the obseivant Boyce had 
noticed a station named Tygerberg on a 
railway timetable and he had insisted on 
spending the first night of his journey at 
Tygerberg. Billy Watson advised me to come 
out to Tygerberg and meet this railws^ 
enthusiast. 

Tygerberg is, or vvas, at the end of the 
privately-owned Milnerton branch line Boyce 
was fascinated by all branch hnes and the very 
narre of Tygerbeag had cast a spell over him 
Billy Watson said that Boyce expected to see 
wild animals in the Milnerton watlle jungle 
The line to Tygerberg was authorised in 1898 
ty Act of Pariian:ient and built at flie expense 
of the Milnerton Estates Conpai:y. Thanks to 



the AsoDt racecourse it paid its w^ for years, 
carrying t^) to two thousand passengers on race 
d^/s during the period when mDtor-cars were 
not so coniTDn as they are today. The line was 
extended from Ascot to Tygerbesig; a distance 
of two niles, in 1916. A platform station 
building and goods shed speared in the bush 
and farmers round about Potsdam (later 
Killamey) brought Iheir produce to Tygerberg. 
Thus the place where the Duteh East lixlia 
Conpary had established a catde station in 
1679 had beconE a railw^ staliorL And here 
was Boyce of Chicago puffing a ci^r at a 
teminus that had never seen a private coach 
before. 

" Everything looks good to me, " exclaimed 
Boyce as he sho^ved me into a leather armchair 
in tire comfortable saloon. "I have taken notes 
for niy travel books wiiile bnisliing off the 
tsetse-fly on camel-back and listening to tbe 
roar of lions. I have prepared copy in tents, on 
board river steamers, in tropical swamps, on 
safari and in tiie midst of eartliqLiakes. But 
above all I like tire railrTjads of this world and I 
am happy to be spending the first night of 



another long trek at Tygerbery. Only one thing 
is niis^ng - I would hke very much to look out 
of tiie window and see a tiger. " 

I broke the Dews to Boyce that no leopard had 
been seen in that ndghbourhood for a century 
or niDre, that nothing larger than a buck or 
wild cat ODuld be expected. Boyce vvas 
philosophic about it Everything still looked 
good to him because he had added to his 
colleclion of railwey tictets. He had a ticket to 
Tygerberg to slx)W his fellow enthusiasts in the 
United States. Boyce was an expert in this 
branch of railwe^ana The thousands of tickets 
in his albums weait back to the eighteen- forties 
and included issues used on steam and electric 
railways, underground and etevated railways, 
tcan ferries, cable cars and cog-wheel railw^/s 
all over the world. He owned tickets to Hell 
and Olynpus. On the Gold Coast railwey he 
had collected a ticket marked: "Single for one 
fovA aaxjnpanied ty passenger" He had heard 
of the old Transv^ tictets with siBtion lerres 
writtoi in hy hand and lie W8S deleniined tD find 
these itoirs as he went aiong. Bcyce sdd a 
collector would f^ hundceds of pounds for such 



rarities; they were far more diEficult to find tten 
posl^e stan:pG. Hew^salsointeEstedincelain 
alver pssses issued ty the Natal Govemnoib 
Railways ^^hen a British naval squadron visited 
Durban eariy this century. Boyce bocane exdted 
when he spoke of free passes; he had them in 
bone and ivory, anc and brass, cdluloid and 
parohment He owned tick^ which he rogarded 
as valuatle because of printer's erois. Others 
had an Mstorical interest because they were 
issued on the d^y of sone great eveit Boyce 
also lited n^tery tour ticfels, especially whsi 
he was able to discove" the desthstions of the 
tmns. He infomMl rre that pctorial tick^ were 
rare. Tictets with the narres of varished stations 
and abandoned r^w^ys held a spedal chann 
Perh^K 1 should have acquired a tictet to 
TygEjherg after talking te> Boyce. 1 still see Hie 
platfonn building where coach frfteei rested that 
ni^it but the line has gone and the last ticfet to 
Tygeeherg was printed mai^ years ago. 

The collecting instinct burned so brightly in 
William D. Boyce that he had at one time started 
a railway coach museum. ' ' Have you ever 
consadeLed the uses to \viiich old coaches can be 



put? ' ' B oy ce asked me. ' ' I have seeai dieaii 
converted into ^ops and btDigalows, ganie- 
keep€a:^s and slie^Ji^ri's htits^ sunBiier-hoLises, 
cdub houses and tool slieds. But liie coaches I 
admire most of all are tliose specially designed 
for millionaires and royalty." Boyce's eyes 
Reamed as he described private cars witii 
Bokhara carpets and open fireplaces witli logs 
ablaze. He had seeai one wilii a marble batii, gold 
pJrmibing and crystal cliandE^ieas. Those cars had 
pJate glass mirrors^ gold leaf^ mahogany plu^ 
and velvet. Opeai observation pJatfomis at the 
rear-€aids wea:e essential featittes of tlie private 
coaciTe^ lar^e platfonns witii striped awnings 
and folding steps. The coacii might also have an 
organ in tlie drawing-room and a barber's chair. 
Bridal suites, wane cellars and enormous brass 
bedsteads were not ruiknown. 

Dear old Boyce woiM have been drawn 
irresistihly 1d the histDiic coaches tiiat have been 
preserved and are open to tlie ptihlic in South 
Africa today.^ He VTOiild have Inhered h^:ply 



ill Preddoit KrugQ:'s private coach, row 
slaiiding anx)iig tlie flouo:s ab Hie Pr^oria 
residence Two foiir-\\teel coaches woe built in 
Holland for the preddoii: but they were 
ledesigiied and connected ty a' 'coiicalina''. The 
presidait had a recqition room with six 
conf ortahle leathB" diaiis. (TliB:e are only five 
HOW; the sLxHi is in the RyksniEeum in 
Amsterdam) Two bedrooms, a bathroom and a 
Mtehai wo:e provided and there was a 
conpartmait for servants. An ornate coal steve 
sipplied hot water to Hie baatis. Tlie coadi had 
an ice-chest and dectric lightS; with oil lanps es 
an altHmative This was the coach that carried 
Preddoit KRiger on the fiKt stege of his j oumey 
into sole It stood for soiie tine at Wateval 
Qndei^ and tliere Britisli troops looted it and 
carried off pctures and valuable Rigs. 

Anotlier old Transvaal coach tliat has iDeconie a 
mLiseum piece is tliat Lised by Gen^:al Snuits 
\\iien he was secretary of the Zuid Afrikaansche 
Repubhek. A letEs^ liavellGg: in this coach ~was 



^ InteiEst in steam locomotives and old njiling slodi has 
giTJwn aiomKJusly since tiie days of W. D. Boyc& hi 
Octob^ 1971 a group of thirty-dght isilw^ sithusiaste 



fEom Bdtain and the United States anived in Soulli Africa 
to visit immiug sheds and railway stations throughout tiie 
country. 



Geaieral BadGsi-Powell. More KixLirious than tlie 
Transvaal coaches was tiie De Beeas fHivate 
saloon that now forms part of the diamond 
museum be^de the Big Hole at Kimbedey. 
Riancis Oate^ li P. Riidd and otiiGr famous 
directors used die coach between Cape Town 
and the Congo; and it was lent to the Duke of 
Connaught and Solly Joei. UnfortLuiately the 
South African timber used for sentimeaital 
reasons in the constaxiction was immature and 
railway engineers found that the saloon was 
unsafe at speeds above tweaity rrules an hour. 
Rhodesia lias a famous private coach, the small 
De Beers saloon that was ofteai used by Cecil 
Rhodes Gardner Williams and otlieas. This 
coach was in Cape Town wheal Rhodes died. It 
was fitted up as a chapelle ardentQ, hut^ with 

purple material, with an allar, cidsS; candlesticte 
and catafalqua The saloon carried the body of 
Cedl Rhodes \d Bulaw^o. It was presented to 
tlie Government of Rhodeda by Cedl and it has 
renmied fliere everance 

At the other end of the rolling-stock scale are 
the cabooses that bob along in the rear of 
rattling goods txains. These little shanties on 



wheels are hot in summer, cold in winter; but 
they are the temporary hon^js of tlie crews who 
guard the freight. They have various nick- 
names for these cars: the bind-cage, monkey- 
house, bone-breaker, cigar-box, house, bouncer 
and calDin. Some caboose entliusiasts have been 
known to hang curtains in the windows. On 
trains with coal-fired locomotives there is 
usually too much soot for lace and flowers, but 
pin-up girls are less vulnerable. Furniture in a 
caboose is simple: a desk for tlie documents 
CO veri ng the f rei ght i n the trucks; a stove 
giving out the satisfying aromas of stews and 
coffee; wasli basins and bunks, lockers and 
seats. No doubt there are modem, luxurious 
cabooses with showers, but I have still to 
inspect tliese rolling homes. I understand that 
the word, caboose is derived from tlie Spanish 
calabozo (prison); and indeed the guard is 
in^risoned tliere, constantly watching his 
train, especially vigilant on curves, until the 
destination is reached. 

South Africa and Rhodesia are among the last 
stcongliolds of a type of coach deagn greatly 
adnired by railw^ lovers. This is the 



clerestory roof, a device tiiat appears to have 
been taken over from, tiie horse-drawn stage- 
coaches eariy last century. The clerestory rises 
from the centre of the roof^ its ventilators and 
glass panels admitting air and daylight witliout 
draught or glare. It adoms a railway coach as 
tiie frosted glass and panels are often tastefully 
decorated. Steel coaches witii air-conditioning 
have been unkind to the clerestory but old 
trains in Soutli Africa still display tiie 
handsonie, traditional design. 

Most dramatic of all tr^ns, one seldom seen by 
the ordinary passeiigen is the breakdown train. 
No shining coaches here; the vans are scaned 
by hard work But you must fed a quickening 
of the pulse as the breakdown tr^n races along 
behind a powerful locomotive. This train has 
prefereiice over all others. Train wrecters mE^ 
have succeeded in fhdr grim devices. A 
dynanitB train m^ have blown up. 
Somevdiere up the line, perii^js, a bridge has 
coU^jsed and an engine and several coaches 
are lying half-submerged in a river. A driver 
has taten a curve too fast and junped the rr^als. 
An engine unaccountably da:alei has ploughed 



up the line and rolled over a bank. Or tliBe has 
been a ODiIiaon, coaches telescoped, diiing-car 
ablaze Whatevo' the cause m^ be, the 
breakdown tmn gels a clear road and covers it at 
top speed You itb^ have beai surprised wtei 
reading of a s^ous accident to find how soon 
nonral runnii^ \\^s restored. Viat the 
breakdown train in the running sheds, and you 
will learn how the creiv handles a irass of 
wrecl^e obstructii^ the lines. There are tw^ve 
nsi in the crevv, resourc^i fitters and 
nechanics. They have telephones in their homes 
so that the breakdown train can be sent aw^ 
within half an hour of the distress call. By d^, 
the departure of the breaioiown trdn me^ be a 
netter of irinutes. When casualties are reported 
doctors and aniDulance rror m^ travel with the 
tmn (There are, of coutse, mai^ first-aid 
oqjerts among raUw^rien) Medical necessities 
and sbetehesaiealw^/stept on the train Loi^ 
ejqjeriaice has shown exactly what is iitely to be 
needed at times of aiergexy and the vans form 
a conpact workshop. 

The €«Tgine is Lised for pulling; lifting and prilling 
are the main tasks. Some of tiie damaged 



coadies may be drawn back to tiie line and lifted 
on to liie rails to pnjceed to tiie depot on tlieir 
own wlieeis. In a bad snia^, how^ever^ tiie 
Ixeakdown gang nuist sort out such a tangle of 
twisted steel and splintered woodwork that liie 
oxy-acetylene plant has to be called into action. 
Re-railing a locomotive w^ghing many tons is 
the most strenuous job of all, esfpecially wiien it 
is lying on its side. 

SoiTB of the hardest woilc done by the 
breald.own gang never recdves a line in the 
d^snews. Faraw^onsoiiBhrandilinethei:e 
is a deimtmEnt tliat taKes the ingenity of the 
creiv to the utnx)st Because such jobs rr^ tafe 
d^/s to put right one of the vans on the 
breald.own tcain contains bunks, a gailey and a 
niess room. Hoe again eveaything is ready for an 
irrrrBdiate start blantels folded in the bunks, a 
large copper little on the stova A line of 
\\^alherproof coals and hats suggest the sort of 
weather in \\iich acddQ:tis h^pen. Weather, 
indeed, pl^^ a large part in these einrgexies. 
The "pemnanenb w^', as we call it iney be 
undemined by heavy rain so that an entenk- 
meiit sub^des. The railwE^ engineer guards 



against this danger by careful drainage; the 
ganger, during his constant inspections, 
watches for the slightest departure of the rails 
from flieir true line. 

Only tiie niost dedicated railway txaveller 
would agree to acxx>n^Dany me along niy 
favomite branch line. It is a slow ride from 
Cape Town to Bitterfontein; sometjines it is a 
crawl with unpredictable halts at unreasonable 
places. But tiie railway niap beckons. This is a 
route where the rails follow tiie tracks of tiie 
first explorears. 

You can rely on a steain-hauled train for this 
journey. They ought to ca!l it flie MonoiiDt^^ 
Line, this riEandering single track to the north, 
SimDn van der Std carre this we^ with his 
fifteen w^ons, his eight carts, lis hundreds of 
oxeai, his own coach and horses, his fifty-seven 
wtito retainers, his Hottentots and black 
slaves. Along this route Van der SIbI's rroi 
climbed nountans and caught barbel in the 
rivers. For reasons best known to himself Van 
Meeriioff rode a wounded zebra:. The explores 
shot hartbees and other vanished buck; they 



follovyed rhino trails and gave tobacco to the 
BusJinien in exchange for honey. They met 
hons and liippo; tliey suffered after eating 
iinknown fniits and beaTies. Here tiiey met the 
Naniaqua Hottentots for the first time. They 
sounded bugles and beat their dnuiis to scare 
elepliants away, TJiey feasted on an eland 
weighing one tliousand pounds. One day they 
encountered a scorpion "as big as the Rhine 
cr^EEwfish in Europe, gr^en in colour and wdtli 
long hair on its clavys". And as tJiey tiekked 
boldly into the north they bestowed some of 
tlie old names that are now^ seen on railway 
platforms. 

Probably you know tbe first part of the line, 
the section running paralld with tlie west coast 
through Malniesbury into a sea of wtieat The 
vast plain stretches from the ocean at St 
Helena B^ to the double mountain ranges in 
the west, the Olifantsrivier arxi the Cedarberg. 
Soon after leaving Malmesbury you are at 
Kanonkop, part of the chain of seventeentl> 
century signal stBlions. Koringberg reninds 
you of the granary, De Hoek is cement vdiile 
on Rtetberg mDuntain there arB the fame 



where the ^ples fill two hundred ftiousand 
cases a yean ^ples and pears, oranges, peaches 
and fiurre growirrf in shdteBd valley with 
streams and deq) soil. Soon the train will leave 
this abundance behind However, the station at 
Eenddail is slill a busy s[:ieclade in the fruit 
season. The great years at EQidekiil woe the 
eariy years of the century when the line ended 
thereL Travdlos cams by Cepe cart and post- 
wagon to join the train at Eendekinl. It was a 
t^irinus whB:E Clanwilliam and Calvinia people 
had bo take to the road^ Only in Wodd Warl did 
the line move on, the MonoirDt^^a Line where 
Olof Be3:gh and the rest of them sought wealth 
on the northern highw^. The trdn nxived ovar 
Hie wagon tracks of hunters and cattle traders, 
prospectors and paoneo" fam:es. Lite Hk eady 
travellers, the r^lw^ surveyors preened tbe 
sandy pMns to the west of the forbiddirg 
nountains. Indeed, the route m^ped by Hoidrik 
Hop iti 1761 is alniDst identical with the route 
chosQi ty the railway engineers one hundred and 
fifly years later. No doubt the raUw^oTMi sank 



" See chapta.^ six for a description cf tiie iT>ad journey fiiMn 
the Eaidekuil taminus to Ccdvinia 



into tiie soft places Danckaeal; described in 1660 
wh^i he said this was "the kingdom of the 
moles" . The exfJoreLS discovered a land of 
eternal sand wiHi kreupf^hos and thom tiees and 

oiiy h^B and there did they fiixl the grazii^ land 
and sweet \VHtEr they longed for 

Ironi tlie station at Eendekuil I can see Grey's 
Pas^ the motor-road tliat was once the cattle liail 
called Pikenier's Kloof. At the foot, w^ieai I first 
drove tliat Avay, I saw an eaghteeaitii-CGaitury 
signal cannon jutting out of the ground- It siill 
bore tlie Dutcli East India Con^Dany's in^gnia, 
one of the cannon that was fired in response to 
signals fn>ni the Casde and Kanonkop and the 
rest of the diain; smoke and a sudden exfJosion 
in the midst of the quiet countLyside. 

Our tcdn todey indudes a coach bearii^ the red 
cross on a v\lite bad^round Here is a railw^ 
nnedical of&co" reatfy to receive patients; and at 
nnary stations I observe mDthejs with babies, 
husbands and wives, wtiite and coloured railw^ 
enployees aiieting the littie consdting-rDoni 
and coning out with iiHdidnes. The doctor 
whose duties take him along a renote branch 
line must be a li^itning diagnostidaii Even the 



Monomot^^a trmi rmst teep to a rough 
linkable 

DroG^yskloof is the next station. Rice was grown 
in this district eariy last ceaitury; rice of a larg^ 
heavy grain and as wiiite as snow. Now the train 
halts at Het Krui^ wiiich is not a cross but the 
point wiiere tlie line crosses die Vcaiorevlei, a 
strange vlei tliat appears and dis^ipears in tiie 
long valley leading to the sea at Eland's Bay. 
Saixlbeag station speaks for itseif. Biandcmburg 
station ^vas a cattle post in 1760 andjan Atarihani 
Meyerwas the pioneer^\iio settled tlicae. Was he 
from BiandG3ib4.irg ? Tlien you have GraafwatEa; 
the station for Clanwilliarn, followed hy Ratel- 
fontean siding near a diff still inliabited by ratels. 
Tliis is desolate country in a diy year; the 
explorers had to dig for water in the red sand- 
After such unin^3tesave halts as Skurfkop and 
Kleipaii, the statiori, hoteJ aixl buildings at Klawer 
come as a relief, Klawerwas a railhead in 1915 
and reniEuned tlie terminus for a decade. Theai a 
drought caused sucii distress that the authorities 
decided to provide w^rk l^y carrying the line on 
for another eaglity miles. It crept up to Steilhoogte 
and Kys and Troe-Troe, a river the BuslmiEai 



called "tLim again" . Vredendal gives you a vision 
of tlie greeaieiy that irrigation canals Ixir^g to a 
parc;lied landscape; Vredeaidal ^\iiG«e tl»e Wiite 
i:aone€^:s made peace with the Hottentots after tiie 
fi^Tt at Baklei]:Jaas. 

Agdn tiie little slalions are tdErg ±idr own 
stories. Lossand nxist be a piace to avoid on a 
windy dny. Vleeniisklip has its bat stone, but I 
have not the tiiiB to go in search of it Wateridip 
speaks of another snroth ston^ this one washed 
by a river that is not nmnii^ tod^. Padd^at 
seene to be too dry for a froghole but somsDne 
mist have noticed a tot:^h frog th^e long ago; 
sonBone 1 liave alw^^ wanted to neet the 
n^sterious characto:'v\iio nan^s laUw^ stations 

I first saw the Monomotapa Line wiieai the 
population along liie railway was very saiialL !Few 
houses weae to be seesL At sonie halts there w^re 
rows of neat stone cottages and a few tiees. Then 
came Bitterfonteiri, named rK> doiibt as a result of 
bitter expeiieaice. Yet maiiy a traveller sights tiie 
galvanised iron roofs of the Bitterfontein temiiiius 
with, pleasure. In rr^ day (and I am speaking now^ 
of forty-five years ago) there was a railway bnffet 
w^iere tlie passenger sat down thankfully to a 



Namaqiialand 1 unch. I have tiie ol d menu 
before me. The meal opened with pea soup. 
Boiled chicken, grilled mutton chops, rice and 
tomatoes follo^ved. Jelly and custard and 
coffee w^re served and you paid two shillings 
for the lot. As a contrast listen to the account 
one old traveller wrote of this burning place of 
the sand-laden ^vind: "Here w^ experienced a 
great scarcity of ^vater and the little wWch vi'as 
to be obtained was of such a description tiiat 
nothing but necessity w^uld have persuaded us 
to drink it. Some of the w^ter resembled tiie 
blackness of ink, being copiously in^regnated 
with tiie various animals of the desert; w^liilst 
that ^vhich was more inviting to tlie eye was so 
salty ttiat the other w^as preferable." 

Bitterfontmn people, I nt^ add; still prefer tea, 
coffee, beer and iced ninerals to tlie local 
water. After forty-five years BitterfonMn is 
still the teminus. Often and often I drove on 
fromtiiere to Garies in the rrDuntains; through 
the land of thorn trees and willo\\« along the 
dry rivers; on into flie Kaniesberg, to the 
rugged mountain ranges five thousand feet 
above sea level; to Springbok and the Orange 



River. No wonder I gr^^w so fond of the 
Mbnoniotapa Line and the Diamond Road to 
tiie north. This was the branch line that led to 
tiie lands of adventure. 

CoriE back to that great hall of iron and glass, 
the old C^)e Town station, and wateh the 
departure of the first train to Caledon very 
eady this ceaitury. The last train ran sdx 
decades later. Sir Walter Hely Hutchinson was 
the govenx)r who opened the service; a tnll 
man wearing a tall alk topper, acconpanied ty 
his lady in a cartwheel picture hat and silken 
dress. The governor was a vidonary who 
predicted a network of railways linking up 
Soufti Africa and bringing prosperity to the 
famer. "So 1 s£y - buck up the old C^)e cart 
and bow4 along the roads to the new slalions," 
Sir Walter ended with a snila 

I Izavelled on the Caledon txain in the early 
nineteen- twenties, when newspapers did not 
send junior reporters to agricultural show^ by 
car. It was a leisurely train; the timetable 
seemed to be forgotten once Cape Towti was 
left behind. I r^aneniber tire friendly conductor^ 
knowTi to all riegular tLaveileas as "Van". He sat 



down in niy^ con^^arlment and told me stories of 
his bLanch line. ApparEaidy he liad beeai on tiie 
run ever ance Sir Walter Hely Hutchinson had 
waved the first train out of C^>e Town station- 
FarmE^s along tbe line pLesEaited "Van" with bags 
of fruit and "Van" passed on some of this largesse 
to his regular passeaigEasL 

Cte d^ ' Van' ' found Hmedf in the grip of raging 
toothache. However, thaBwasadaidstonboani 
lebiniiiig to C^^ Town afto" a f orhiigMy visit to 
his practice at Elgin The dentist idaitified tra) 
soioiisly decked nolars, bub he v^^s reluctant to 
attract the telh in Ihe sw^^ing canine 'Til 
an:ange tWr^ witli the oigine driv^" esdan^ 
"Van". He did so and Loxton tlie drivo" slowed 
down at Steenha:as and eiaded the doiUst to give 
the nHndibularirjeclionwithalorg needle Such 
was the drivQ:'s skill that thae was no sudden 
jok to ipset the opeiation Tv^oily ninules later 
"Van" opaied his nDulh ™de and tlie first tooth 
canB out By the tirrE the trmi reached the 
bottom of SrLowry's Pass the second mDlarhad 
beoi rexDved safdy. The denlist leant cub of the 
window with the tooth still in the forceps and 
waved to the oigine-drivo^ a pre-arranged agnal. 



Loxton waved back and opened tiie tiirDtde. The 
train was fifteen minutes late at Cape Town tliat 
day but no one seeaned to nind. Deaitist and 
patient went to the station ^vine bar (known as 
"Mesrinian's Anns") and ordered hock. Tiie teeth 
were passed round the bar and aroused great 
inteaiest 

Qdy on a hrandi line can such ^sodes occur 
and the dosing of a Izanch line is a nostalgic 
oq^elence for rdlvm/ ailhoaasts vAio know the 
mil Wtoi the last 8.46 am tiatnl^C^jeTown 
forCaledoninJuly 1962 therev^oB anuniDerof 
old tiavdlos on board Th^ spote of the lunches 
they' had tal^ vAi^i the timi slopped at Houw 
Hod^ the years wtei there WOE niar^Cq^ carts 
but few notor-cars on tlie road that ran paralld 
with the relw^. Fterii^B thsB wob son^ that 
d^ vAiD had gone to Cdedon baths to cuib thdr 
gout The M^or of Cdedon and nBiy otliers 
woit to the station to n^d: the last train "Van" 
w^s not foigotjei that d^. 

I m^ anoliiGr l:«:aix:h line conductor wiio spoke of 
railway siiperslilion^ haiinted stations aixl gliosis 
along die liack. Soniewliere in the Nortii West 
Cape (I think it was on a quiet stretch between 



Kweekwa and Tontelbos) he recalled tlie fatal 
accidents of his time and the places train crews 
still gazed upon w^th awe as they clanked by 
on moonlight nights. His sombre voice brought 
the old disasters before me. "Matjiesfontein, 
ninety-eight it was, seventeen killed. The next 
year it was Three Sisters, ^\iien the second 
section of a train ran into the first - nine dead. 

BlaauutaaiE bridge, that was one of the worst 
thirty killed wlien the train fell t^vo hundred 
and fifty feet into the ravine that is now called 
' Bloody Gorge' . But the Hex River troop train 
was a bad one - train left the rails and fell 
down the slope. Sonne s^ you can still hear the 
soldiers moaning in the rrDonlighL Yes, the 
Hex River is full of ghosts. That troop tiain 
disasterwas not flie last on the Pass. When the 
breakdown gangs got those locomotives back 
on the rails it was hard to fiixi a driver or 
fireman to handle them They would rather 
tBke the oldest, crankiest engine out of the 
sheds tlian drive a locomotive that liad been in 
a fatal accident" 

The conductor said there were drivers who 
disliked seeing a hare cross the hne as that was 



an ill-onien. Some drivers believed they would 
have bad luck if tliey stepped on to an engine 
right foot first. Hje had been told of a level 
crossing ^vhere a man sometimes appeared on 
tire line just as a locomotive approaclied. Too 
late to use the brakes! The train always passed 
over him but wdaen the driver and guard walked 
back along tiie line there was no one to be 
seen. I gatiiered that tliese unhappy experien- 
ces occurred on the anniversary of some old 
fatality. 

Was thejB a "ghost train" in South Africa? The 
conductor nodded. It was seen no irore, he 
said, because the branch Une had been torn up 
and that had disposed of the ghosls. But for 
years after a derailment with a number of 
deaths the train had been reporlEd passing 
through a remotB station near the scene of 
disaster. It went through the station like the 
"ghost train" in the famous pl^; wiiisfle 
screaning, steam billowing out on to the 
platform the glare of the furnace red in the 
darkness. When people in flie district heard the 
train coning they turned their backS; for those 



wbo wafclied the train pasdng would surely 
die 

Rather to my surprise tire conductor added that 
he did not beiieve in any of these tales. "ThEare 
are no ghosts - only imaginative people," he 
declared. And he told nie the story of the 
locomotive passing through a tunnel that was 
said to be haunted. The fireman gripped the 
driver's arm and pointed to an apparition on the 
tunnel wall. It was like a ^irouded human figure 
and it kept pace witir the engine. The arms 
seemed to be waving. Driver and fireman looked 
at one another in alarm. Was it a warning? They 
stopped at the next station and examined the 
engine. In^de the glass of a lieadlan^ they 
found a dead moth. The fluttering of the trapped 
moth had produced the magic lantem effect that 
had startled the meai on the footplate. "Ghost 
stories all end in the same way," remarked the 
conductor. "Wlien you hear of haunted signal 
cabins or qDectres on horseback racing an 
express just look for a reasonable explanation-" 



Railwaynien are garden lovGa:s. You expect to 
see torrents of floweis^ laM/ns and glamorous 
rockeries at Cape Town and otiier city stations; 
but I think the railway gardeaier is seeai at his 
best w^iGsi he turns a branch line halt in a semi- 
desert into a florist's shop-window. Of course 
the railway nurseries heJp these distant gardeners 
enomx>usly. Bellville Iras tire plant nursery that 
supplies the Cape Province and Soufli West 
Africa; and for more than Iralf a century tiie 
experts there have been sending out many 
thousands of rose plants succuleaits and 
miniature forest trees to far places. Since ^vater is 
faecious and often brackish at wayside stations 
the formation of rock gardens witli Karoo plants 
is encouraged. 

When I viatBd the Bdlville mirsey the 
horticdtutalist assured me that no other country 
in the world could touch South Africa in this sort 
of botanical enlHpiiseL This official travelled up 
the Bittofontein line hiiredf in search of plants. 
He cliirbed lonely k^ppies in Nansqualand and 
returned with the aloe caiidelahra, the 
kokBTboom and botbsfboom specimens I saw 
growdiig in the roctey. ThsE 1 was able tD study 



the weird sh^^es and protective ninicry of tii^ 
succulents. 1 was shown an Eastern Province 
pahn that nevo" grew ^Jp', a dwarf with a huge 

trunk The euphorbia ohesa is indeed a fat little 
plant. Tliis is tiie freak show of tiie plant 
Idngdoni; it has the chami of tire grotesque and 
the bizarre. Succulents are masters of the art of 
camouflage. It cannot be mere chance that a 
lithops is found wrinkled like the limestone 
wlrere it grows. Only in the rare Avet seasons 
are tiie succulents betrayed by great w^te 
floAvers and blooms of every hue. 

RailwEymen in favoured places are sipplied 
with niore colourful plants than the wizened 
succulents. Clanwilliam cedars, jacarandas, 
climbing roses are sent out in tins, hi the 
propagating house 1 saw beds of flowering 
shrubs while in the shade house there was a 
brilliant displ^ of hydrangeas and palirs. The 
man on the branch line, living with Ms fanily 
in a railw^ cott^e, must be grateful for the 
flowers and shrubs that arrive from his 
nursery. It is an entirely free service and the 
railweyman orders the plants he likes best 1 
think the most welcome consignments of all 



are the fruit trees sent out to men in parts of 
tiie Cape where fruit is scarce and expensive. 
The horticulturalists overcome the vitamin 
deficiency by priaviding lemon, orange and 
guava trees. 

When the Saldanha B^ line was nnenaced ty 
sand the Bdlville nursery planted Portjackson 
willows, pines and gurcs along the track and 
stopped the drift On the Steenbras section of 
the Caledon line they provided seventy 
thousarxi eucalyptiK trees of a non- 
inflamnBble spedes to lessen flie risk of vdd 
fires caused fcy sparks from locomotives. The 
railw^ horticulturalists dealt successfully with 
wind erosion and shiftily dunes round 
lighthouses arxi tiiey have planted grass 
runw^/s at airports. They keep thousands of 
palms and ferns in tubs to decorate station 
platforme on state occasions. They have trans- 
formed mary a shadeless waste along a branch 
line into a green oasis. 



Chapter Three 
J ouRNEY Into The Past 




Chapter 3 
Journey Into The Past 

Motorists race past Mamre nowadays witii only a 
glin:pse of tliis little i&laiid of tlie pas^ a comer 
of die Cape LinsiDoilt by time. I loved the old road 
that vyoLuid tlnough tlie mission village; under 
the oaks, pEist liie fort vdiGa:e Dubdi soldiers 
waited for Hottentot cattle raiders; past the 
tliatclied diurcli \\iiere services liave been held 

f or a hundiei and fifty years.^ ManiE is one of 
those places that lives on the screeaiof ny nind 

I saw it in January and stopped to w^tch the 
villagers threshing thEar grain on an old- 

fadiioned dors\/lcfer. Eady pears and ^jples, 
gr^jes and peaches adorned their wholesonB 
litde ganfei plots. Later in the suninB" thB:e 
woiM be qiinces and chestnuts; and in April the 
fishennsnfiomManre vvoiid bring in the snoek 
Afto"the fiistmns I pidoi the pank-gilled field 



^ Nfenue, aBiUicd nameof contovasid originals dosEJy 
linked widi the leg^id of Abiaham, tiie Jewish p^riaith. 
IVlamre wes iieai^ HEfcron aiid Abi^ain lived tliEie for 
son^time; itwastlieateof a famous old oak tree aid the 
JVloi^vians probably gave thdr mission that name ^leii 
Ihey saw the oaks in the Gioaie Kloof. 



nusliroonK that few coloured people will touch. 
In nidvmilo" the oak leaves fall and the hedges 
leveal their ripe guavas. July, and the Mamre 
fannets dear the bush and plough their lands. 
August brings the wonder of the spring flowers 
and file blossoning of ^ricot trees. September 
and the oaks are green, flie arum lilies are out 
and you m^ see the whits petals of plum 
blossom The wiieat is golden in October; quail 
and corncrakes fiy in. Figs come at the end of 
the year. Mamre is not a rich village but the 
people know flie satisfaction of growing some 
of their own food Lofts are filled with fruit 
and punpkins. Long ago a visitor wrote: "The 
settlement is seen like a fruitful field in the 
nidst of a deset" ManTe still holds its own 

forms of wealtli. 

Hottentots were the first known settlers in the 
valley where Manre now stands: Tliey were, 
of course, the pur^blooded Hottentots who 



* Accoiiling to a Ccf)e Divisiond Coiuicil spokeaiian the 
presait Maiire population of 4 000 m^ be 600 000 at tiie 
turn of the century. The giand idea is a dty fca^ coloured 
people with a univasity and a iciilw^ link with Cape 
Touii. But tiie Moravian misaonaries aiB not happy about 
the proj ected ejq^ansicai. 



have vanished from tlie Cape; the hght brown 
people with wrinkled faces and peppercorn 
hair. Their descendants still hve in Mamro and 
work for tiie farmers in the dislxicl^ but tliey 
intermarried long ago witli people of various 
races and the Hottentot language has been 
forgotten. Within living memory, however, 
tiiere were pure Hottentot survivors in this 
district. Known to farmers as the Ou Volk, 
tiiey ^veue in demand as shepherds and cattle- 
watchers because of tiieir inherited veld lore. 
They knew tiie weather and the country. 
Seldom would their sheep be caught out in a 
storm, or poisoned by the wrong tyjDes of 
grazing. The women liked to wear Victorian 
bonnets and wiiite, starched aprons. Strong 
tobacco Avas the solace of tlie men. They lived 
in kraals and traces of ttunbledown walls are 
still to be seen near otJier Moravian settle- 
ments; but Mamre has lost all relics of the 
Hottentots wiio weiie there before the Dutch 
arrived. 

Dulch architecture, the seventeeaith century 
walls built by the garrisori, are still to be seen 
They called the place Greene Kloof three 



centuries ago, wlien the cattle farmers of this 
green countryside demarxied protection from 
Hottentot and Bushman thieves. It is difficult 
to fix the dates of the eady bdldii^ but the 
Re^. L R Schnidt ai eailhoiity on the hisloiy of 
Moravian nls^ons, has givei 1697 as the year the 
Dulch East India Conpai^ btrilt the gatied 
hoiiEsteBd TMs is the presQit riisaonary' s hoiT^ a 
fine thafched bildii^ with a holhol gaUe of 

altEniate convex: aiid coixiave curves and niould- 
ingsL An unusLial feature is the staircase linldrig the 
^itxance hall witli the loflj as a rule access is 
extGoial. Mrjames Waltori, the architectural writE*; 
thinks the old Dutdi resideaits wished to fHotect 
their goods in die loft from the servants. The 
homestead windows are fairly leo^rt but oudxiild- 
ings in the rear have original windows as weil as 
later roof dormess. These weie liie buildings of De 
Kleane Posl^ as the nilitary station was called The 
old sand track to Saldanha ran throu^ tiie fJace and 
eveiy traveilo:' looked forward to tlie Gro^ie Kloof 
outsparL Hunting parties set out from tii«:e. Salt w^as 
toDu^it in frrjm the pans near tlie coast 

Eady last caitLiry Goveiior Caledon handed the 
area ova" to the Moravian iiisaoiiades to ODiilinije 



the good work they had already done at G^iadEfidal 
aniDiig the rennants of the Pfcttentot cians. Pfe was 
aocLised by his successor. Sir Jolin CradocJ^ of 
giving away tlie best estate in tiie oolorry. (Cradock 
had his eye on Gro^ie Kloof as a reheat for tiie 
govGoior.) Lord Charles Som^set stationed 
dragoons theae and was at first hostile; but latGi" lie 
granted tiie land to tiie nisaonaries aixl gave 
pGnrisaon for tiie ciiurch to be b<.iilt 

It \\?as ill Meffdi 18C6 tli^ the irisaoiiaries 
KohriiEffima' and Schnldt hdd the fiist sevice 
unda'fhe popias beade the qairg at LoiMsldoof. 
One hundred peapie fomBd the oai^reg^oii 
Ground was surv^ed for dght^ai fanilies and Ihe 
fiist gardais woe Md out That wos the year whai 
a rd]dlioiE spirit w^s noticed anci^ the slai^s, 
Di^ooiis v\oit out and irade aoEsts on the faniE. 
WMte fanilies found a lEfi^e on the nisaon 
station. The peacrful Moravians opaied a sdrol 
andla^itlheilliteHlBffotteilDtnHi, WDnsiand 
dUdi^i to lead and writB Thoe wob sUl oiiy 
about one Imndred people at the iils^on. Durirg 
those eady y^s eartiiqLiates sliook the hildit:^. 
Jacteis iTsiaced tlie sheep Sdmidt the nisaonary 
woit to hdp a nEffi who was tang ireded ty a 



leopard. By the time sansDiie arrived with a gim 

botii ni^i had bsEai scratched and bittcai and a 
doctor from C^dg Town ^jeiit da^^ at tiie mission 
treating tiieiTL 

Tlie Rev C. I. Latrob^ justly fanDiB as the author 
of the ' JourrBl of aVidtto South Africa in 1815 
and 1816", gave a repealing description of life at 
Groaie Kloof Sdmidt and lis ™fe n^ Latrofce 
ui Cepe Town ™th wagons and th^ strug^ed 
tlnou^ cJe&p sani all the w^ to Hie nisaon 
Lattobe saw no tiees and few shrubs; only the 
Hotteitot fig adorned the wostB Th^ canped on 
theRid^d salt pan at sunset, spreading a irat on 
the ground in the lee of a poison ^ple biKh. 
Screoied from Hie soutitcaste" iiEy ate their 
sippB'of ODldneat, eg^, cates, coffee and nUk 
Bioth^ Fritsch and a nun4:e" of Hotteitots n^ 
th^n on the we^ to Groene Kloof and saig a 
v\dconii^ hf/un Soon afto" arrival Latrofce 
itispeded the fcmal ground with thirty graves 
surrounded fcy a cactiB hedge on the Ml to the 
north of tlie dwellii^ Latrofce saw that the vall^ 
was tounded to the north and east fcy low, biety 
tdHs and ddadied messes of gradtB Thae anong 
the aloes wob polecats, wildcats, destructive 



animal^ snakes and lizan:Js. Towards tlie coast 
wEie dunes like huge drifts of snow. 

OldKl^aiUtS, aHotteilDttoptefa was still living 
in the Groene Kloof with his foUow^ra and he 
atteixled a service during Latiobe's viat Tlie first 
stone-^valled cottages were beang built Latei" two- 
roonied dwellings have been greatly admired by 
arriiitects They were amilar to tlie cottages of 
early wiiite farmers, tliabdied, witii wolwe-end 
roof^ a corrq^romise between a hijiped iDof 
(without gahJes) and a gatJed loof. Sonie had lofts 
A little donner wiixlovt^ over the front door 
parjvided a diarming boucJi, \vith the tliatch carri.ed 
ovear the window to fonn a so-called "leg-o'- 
niLitton" gaHe. Cottages had op^i liearths and 
fHxyecting chimney-stacks at one erxi So tlie rows 
of cottages gr^w up some distance away from the 
old homestead. There was a taick-kiln in Latiobe's 
day and tiie Hottentots wet:e bringing in rocks on 
ox-drawn d.edges for the diurdifouixlation. It^vas 
a tatter winter that year ^vith ice an inch thick. 
Lattobe saw the misaon peo]:Je collecting the fruit 
of the waxberry biish. They boiled tlie beoies in 
iron pots; wax rose to tlie surface and it ^vas 
skinvned off. Sister Sclimitt was teaciiing the giris 



needlevi^rk so that tiiey could eam their own 
bread One family kept a pet baboon, described by 
Laixobe as "a most frightfully disgu^ng object 
with manners equally unpleasant, squeakirrg, 
jakfcering and twinkling its eyes in a head and 
wiinkled face too large for tlie hody' . The wiiole 
region, said Laliob^ was infested with wolves and 
tigers - in reality, jadials and leopards. Latzobe 
made a collection of serpents in bottles: oolxasand 
beagaddoB and otliers lie dassafied as ni^it- 
s^pent^ earthrseapent^ egg- eaters and she^D- 
sting«:sL 

Th^ started bdldii^ the large and beautiful 
duBiiiinlSlGwithMrSchiDder, a master- bdlder 
frornC^DeTown ill charge^ as^stedbyiiBsonsand 
other artisans fiDiii GQ:iadeidal. Ei^iteen iiDiiihs 
late:" fhe ledar^iar bdldii^ with the high 
tliatehed roof was coiipldB The pleadng vill^e 
store iiiEt have coiiie lal^" as it does iiot £5pear in 
drarai^ and paiitii^ of the peiod The 
disastroiB winter of 1822; wten tDr^nSial rains 
caused sedoiis dam^e throi^houb the C^pe^ stouck 
the Groeie Kloof iiisdon a heavy blow. The 
people ODiid not work in the fidds Mar^^ ootlages 



wEie flooded and the ciiLiLch was so badly affected 
that sG^A^ces liad to be heid in tlie sciiool. 

WiUiam Mann, the aBtonorrs", worted in the 
Groeie Kloof dLdi^ the d^itEe>foi1ies and 
atleidBi a church sovicB 'The attEniion these 
dusl^ sav:^es pdd to vxtet the StpainteideaiS: vvQS 
s^dng to them would be v^ worth the initalion 
of iTBT^ a Christian ooi^gregaHari," Mann vwotB 
He viated the vill^e^ latge and str^gling, each 
house havii^ a good-sized gardeo. The houses 
v\o:e dean and neat and lEninded Mann of 
Spadsh hoveis. The peopie vve^e learning dioe- 
nsking and carpentry and soiib led saved enoi^ 
noney to bi^ oxai and \\sgons. He found a 
BiKhnsn ^Morren in the vill^e "I bdieve none 
e^Q" reach &ve feet in hd^" Mann ranari^ 
'The woman I saw was four feet, with linte in 
proportion, covoBd with oslide She was a 
disgiKtii^lookii^ olgect and I could hardly 
concdve he" to be a hunen being. " 

ThiiteGai hundred peojiJe wi^:e living at die nission 
by the middle of last centLiiy. The misaonaries 
ciianged the name to MamLe at this peiiod, A 
parliam^Ttary SE^ect convnittee investigated the 
oondiict of the Moravian missions and decided: 



"The missionaries have not abused their trust. 
They have improved the character and 
condition of the people. " Newcomers were 
allowed to settle on mission land after a spell 
on probation but no stranger was allowed to 
live there without the consent of the 
missionary. They had to observe the rules and 
church regulations. If there was a breach of 
discipline the churchwardens admonished ttie 
person concerned; and grave offences Avere 
punished hy excluding the person from the 
sacrament until proof of repentance vyas 
forthcoming. No one had ever been expelled 
from Mamre though the missionaries possessed 
the power. There was no magistrate. No Avliite 
person could secure land at Mamre. The 
mission was supported by the parient society in 
Germany and the efforts of the people. Already 
the mill wheel was turning in the Mooimaaks 
River that runs through the village. The 
missionaries were teaching tlreir flock tanning, 
the craft of the tinsmith and blacksmith, 
wagon- building and the manufacture of the 
celebrated Moravian knives known as 



By tiiis time some of the present cottages had 
appeared. The mission encx^uraged solid 
construction by paying a bonus to those w^o 
used stone, PressLire in the original settlement 
led to the purchase of an adjoining fam^ 
Laatste StLiiver. Out in the dune country near 
tiie coast the missionaries built a place of 
wor^iip at a spot known as Jakobs Kapelle so 
tbat tlie poor coloured diarcoal- burners and an 
Irish family could attend services. There were 
pews for seventy people in this lonely chLirch 
in tiie wilderness. Mr J. H. Wicht of Cape 
Town sent a bell. Apparently the building of 
four walls and tbatched roof was overwhelmed 
hy tiie sand. An expedition in recent years 
located the site near Wittesand. 

Mentes of the select coninittee were aided in 
their wDrk by Dr C. F. Juritz, the C^)e Town 
chenist who acted as the Moravian iiission 
agent They found at Manre "a nixed race of 
Hottentots, late ^prendces and prize negroes' ' . 
Evidently there wesB UBny freed slaves in the 
Manre congregation. Jmtz told the viators 
that the Moravian nissions had sipplied nine 
hundred volunteers for the defence of the 



coloi^ during the frontier wars. They made 
faithful soldiers. Mr F. Duckitt, a famier, 
declared that it was a great convenience havn^ 
thesetfloToitatManie; heaijiqyedsonEof the 
noi and found thsnwdltehaved AppareiHy the 
Hottrntot donert at Manxe did not g^ on wdl 
with later arrivals Evidence was led, howe^o", 
showing tliat the pure Hottentot stren wos c^dng 
out Mai^^ of the nisdon peopie wob of nixed 
liood, with wtite ancestors Th^ spDte Cepe 
Dutch and some undastood English. 

Discipline was strict The missaonaries inasted on 
dwEilings beiiig kept iieat and deaix Gardens had 
to be pLoperfy feaxied, with, fmit liees jiJaiited so 
that braixiies did not hang over the walls. 
WatchniEai weie ^pointed to take care of cnDps 
and look after catde. Pigs weae not allowed to mn 
loose. "No in^3Loper games or sports \\^iereijy 
unhallowed passions are excited" w^:^ permitted 
among the yoking peofJe. The head of the family 
ni^t liave wine or spirits in tlie house^ but only 
enough for his own inanediate use. All the m^i 
had to take part in the repair of roads and 
wateacoursesL They also liad to ke^ the church, 
and burial ground in ordear. House own^s \veae 



allowed to sg^I thi^r propEaty but only to other 
members of the ooiigLegation. 

Ah^dy the Maine nlsdon was bdng described 
as a Utopia for coloured peopJe The^ wob three 
hundred and axty chdldien at school. A pintii^ 
psEss at Gaiadaidal si^plied books and a nDnthly 
n:^aziiia The years passed qiidiy undo" the oaks. 
Each householdQ" souei enoii^ land so that he 
oDuldsendfifteoib^sof \\heattDthenlll; fifteei 
te^ haesd for lis fanily forayear. 

GeoLg Schmidt^ the Moravian pioneer wdio started 
the work of these missions at the Cape more than 
t^vo hmidred and thirty years ago, became known 
as tiie "Apostle of the Ifctteaitots" . In those 
intolerant days the Dutch ministers ^vere afcJe to 
force Schmidt out of the countiy and the 
Moravians had to wait half a ceaitury before they 
could resume tlieir work. Scimidt night stare in 
vwjndeg: if he could see the saze of the Moravian 
flock at the jxesrait time. All the traditions have 
been maintained, the brass bands and drums of a 
churdi five oenturies old; aixl now^ th^:e are about 
thirty thousand followers in the various congre- 
gationsL At MarTB:e the settlement of a hundred 
Hottentots has grown to a village with axteen 



slie^s, witli more than seven hundred erveri, 
moL^ than three thousand inhahatants. The 
corr^icated system of land tenure that lasted for 
a century and a half has given way to private 
ownersliip. Gemian missionaries liave departed; 
a coloured minister lives in tlie old Pastori^ 
more than twenty coloured teachers work in the 
schools. Water is piped to the living area but 
cliildren still carry yokes and buckets dowai to 
tlie river. Maiiy homes have wasiiing niEjchines 
but some of the women still do their laundry on 
tlie flat stones of the mill streanx On w^eekdays 
coach after coacli drives away eariy wdtli the 
factory workers and Mamre becomes a village of 
old peofJe and children. But at Easter all the 
Mamr^ exiles come home; even the cooks arid 
housemaid^ the "treasiires" of many a si.iburban 
household. Easter SundE^, and tiie wliole village 
is roused before dawn by the traditional drums. 
Then, the procession marches slowly up the 
hillside, led by the black-robed minister As the 
first rays of tlie sun fall on Mamre Beag the 
minister reads tlie names of all wiio have died 
?^nce the previous Easter Sunday. They sing a 
hymn in memory of the departed; tlien the 
congregation goes down to tlie huge thatched 



chLirch with tlie centre partition, tiie separate 
pews for men and women. 

VVh£n I pass that ^N3y on Easter SundE^, as I 
have ofleQ done, I see a procession of the ghosls 
of Groene Kloof. There is Hennii^ Hi:^^ing; llie 
old catHe owner and land baron who lived in the 
vdite honnestead before the sevenieeaiJh century 
ended I see the explores vAn trekted on far 
beyond Saldanlia and the known frontier in 
search of v^^th. 1 watch Colond Robert Jacob 
Gordon stetdlng the bdldir^ as they were lale 
in the dghteenth century; Gordon tte oqiorer, 
botanist and wool poneo: The nanes of early 
nissionaries cone to rr^ Bonatz and Fritsch, 
and they nove again amoi^ the cott^es. Out of 
the store connes Miss Carolina ("Aunty Sister^') 
LiedenBnri, vdn lived Id be a hundiBi oldest of 
all Mamre reddaits. 1 net he:'\Ate3i she was still 

selling ^/GlskoGnB and cotton cloth, sweets and 
balls of twine^ in the ^op iinder the bees. 
Mamre lias known many characteLS and tlie hard- 
working "Aunty Sister^' was one of theni; 
butdier, baker and shopkeeper in turn- 

No wonder !he nisaon has beoi declared an 
historical nonunMit Eight old buildii^ woe 
included in the pixiamation; the chmch, llie 

Pastorie^ the langhliS wiiEaie the soldiE^s lived, the 
school and store and other reiics of history. "The 



original buildings are virtually unaltered," stated 
the ]:ffoclanialion. Utopia, thirty-five miles from 
C^De Town, has dung to the past ar>d retained its 
diarm. 

CHAPrER4 

Mushroom Travellers 

When the first rdns of tlie Cape wintH" have 
fdloi the iiiKhiTX>ni gatheros tiavd fast to their 
favomte tenmis. Sone wander on the slopes of 
Table Mountain, in the Tol^ and Constanlia 
forests. The search coves the veld ftoni Houb 
B^ to Mamr^ \\teEver catde gra^L Whetlier 
you love nushrDons or fear thein these 
beauliful and bizarre growlhs fill one of the nnost 
f Esdnating pages in the book of C^)e botar^. 

I count n^'SGif fortunate in having known two of 
the great autlrorities in the Cape mushroom 
worid. Joe MasuTEk was n^ first teacliGr. 

Thanks to this Rusaanhshalist with the flaning 
red beard 1 was soon able \d pack a healtl^ pink 
field mushroom withoub conftiang it with the 
d^dly ^^iite-gilled death ci^j or destroyii^ 
ai^el, giTJwii^ cliedc by jou4 wifli the eetlxirs 

scin-piO(?n. Many enthusiasts fJace the fieid 
muslirooni first on tire gastLonomic list but the 



R:E«ich have otlier ideas as you will see. MasurEk 
warned me against collecting closed nui^mDonis. 
He knew the various species at eveay stage of 
growth but he declared that only an expert could 
be sure of a mushroom before the gills became 
visible. Tlianks to Joe I leamt to recognise a 
number of species with ease. Who could fail to 
identify the coarse, enomx>us horse musJiroom 
witii a skin like a crean^ Idd glove? It grows in 
large rings, wholesome but with a strong flavour, 
best in soups and stews. Joe Masurek had 
tran^Ded all the way acLoss Europe in his youtii. 
He shared the RfEsich and Gemian admiration for 
the cep. Boletus ediAis, the faTTDUS S0.nfils, 
aromatic, witii a yeLlow-taiDwn cap and sponge 
ruhJDer tubes instead of gills. Some peopJe are 
repelled by the appearance of tliis wiiolesome 
toadstool but tliose wiio have tasted the nutty 
flesh cannot forget it. The cep is found under 
fane trees. Joe advised me to look under oaks for 
the large qDecimEais of cep with, the most subtle 
flavour. 

Another unattractive imshrDom Joe pointed out 
Id nB was the shaggy ink c^ with its inky fluid. 
It is as umiistateble as a poodle, it grovre in 
groi^^s or ranks and it nial^s a good dish 
provided you bake it brfoiE it beoorrEs a black 
inky mass. This is tlie nushroom par exa^l&ncfii 

for mushroom ketchup and Joe bottled it every 



year for his own use. Tlien theae wiEg:e the 
orange-coloured pine rings, LadniiVS (MidOSUS, 

yet anotlier ugly custon^" that is really as 
hamiess as nilk Mai:y epicures dislite Hie 
addily of this gill- fungus, though the add can be 
renDved by soaking oveiight In his bedrooru 
iTDJB like a laboratory than a hoiiB, Joe had a 
shelf loaded with botlled nxEhrDorrs and he 
brought down a j ar of padded pane rings Id show 
HE. He sdd you had to know how to cook pine 
rii^, but if you had the seci:et they tasted lite 
shea's kidi^ys. Joe conpai:ed mDst of the 
iiijshroorn species witlioiierreat or othei:; thei:e 
were mishrooms like the white bi:east of 
clickei, lite sweelhreads, lite veal, like roast 
beef or steak Exceptions to Ms rule were 
nushtDoms with the flavours of oysters or mils. 
"No other food in the worid tastes as good as a 
freshwUdniLishrooni" declared J oa 'Thei:eare 
as nBi:y varieties as IheiB are wines. 1 love them 
aU - but do not offer ite ary of those tastdess, 
cultivated things paoduoed in dark cellars. " 

Among tlie spectacular and gracEfiil mushrooms 
is the white parasol, discovered in Soutli Africa 
by tlie botanist Zcher early last century. Some 
gadieaers reganzl tlie parasol as too striking for 
tliear peace of mind and leave it alone. The cap 
resemHes tlie breast of a paiiiidge. Old 
specimens are tough and indigestiHe and Ihat^ 



perhaps, acxrounts for the prejudice, Joe MasurEfe 
had no such cjiialnis. Joe advised me to leave tlie 
Husher alone as it was often hard to find 
specimens free from insects. The HushGa; 

Anrinitn nJDesoGns, is the only non-poisoiiDiE 
meniDer of a deadly fanily and it is easily 
confused with the panthe: Moreove:'the blusher 
is harmful \Aii£n eatoi raw. Here indeed is a 
niEhrDomto be gathered ty espote only. They 
esanine a ft^nent rub it and look for tte 
typical blush. Another mushrooni Joe advised 
me to leave alone \^^s the Volvari^ first because 
it was voy sinilar in ^^pearance to the death 
C15) and also because of the lack of flavour. 

I thought that Joe Masiirek regarded tlie cep as 
the king of rmislirooms bi.it I was wrong. He said 
the morel stood far above all over qDedes. 
Unfortunately the morel is a great rarity in tlie 
Cape. He used to pick morels at Fish Hoek wheai 
he first arrived in Cape Town during Woiid 
War I; later on liis hunting ground was covered 
with houses and he lost these marvellous mu^- 
rooms. "You must have a nose for morels, " Joe 
remarked. "It is hard to describe an aroma but 
w4iG«i tlie morels burst tlirough the ground Ihey 
give out something fiiiea" than any flower. If there 
are cows about they will lead you to the morels - 
and you liave to pick tiie muslirooins before tlie 
cows munch them. They are the most delicious 



of all mu^irooms and cows and squirreis kiK>w 
it. If it was possible to cultivate moi^s the 
growers would make fortunes. They pusli tlieir 
way up througli damp leaves and dead fJants and 
tlieai you see the yellow-brown caps like oval 
sponges. A large morel will make a meal; a meal 
so wonderful tliat you might be eating a nevi' 
kind of food sent down from heavesL I do not 
exaggerate. In Europe the great restaurants pay 
as much for morels as they do for the most 
expensive caviar. Morels are rare everywiiere. It 
was a great day for me wiien I could return from 
Hsh Hoek with a small bag filled with moreis." 

"And now there are no riDre in the C^)e?" 

Joe Masurek gave me a crafty look. I saw at a 
glance tliat the earth's rarest gift to tlie palate had 
not disappeared entirely from Joe's hunting 
grounds. I also realised tliat the old man knew 
how to keep a secret. Tliis was one secret that he 
took Avitli him to the grave. It Avas not the only 
one. Like all mushroom hunters Joe carried in 
his head a mushroom map of the Cape; he knew 
tlie exact locations of every species and WEait to 
tlie SEffiie places year after year. I a^ced him 
about the ring formations that filled his bag at 
regular intervals: Joe diook his head- This was 
still a n^'stGay. Mudirooms grew in the same 



pJaces for centLiries but no one cx>uld exfJain it. 
"Some say the fairies danced ther^" r^iaiked 
Joe Masur^ii with, a anile, 

Joe was auere of ny interest in rarities and he 
spote of another nxKhroom seldom aicounteiBi 
at the C^y^ the giant pnffball. But he sad the 
comiiDnMttie puffbell wasjust as good to eat All 
the tnjB pufEballs woe hamiess. You had to see 
they woB vAitB inade and out Fried in buttEr 
they tasted like hrdns. Joe had learnt lis 
niKhiDom lore in Europe, of course; and he told 
n^ about a irysterious growth known as the 
saddle furgus that he liad ne^o" seoi in the C^^e. 
He liad eatei lliis niKhroom with rdish and 
without iQ-^ecls. It had beei sold in irari:^ls in 
n^iy perls of Europe for caitLiries; y^anunier 
of deaths had beai traced to the saddle 
niKhroom. Sone countries liad banned the sale 
Scire dcctois thought that cooldi^ roroved the 
poison Others said that oiiy sick people and 
undernourished childiEn night die Joe MaeuiEk 
had a theory of his own He dedarod that there 
nxst be tw^spedes of saddle nxKhrooni soalite 
that it was aLnxst niposalie to tell th^n ^m± 
One was poisonoie, the othe"was not Meanuiile 



the saddle mishrDomwEs still being sold hy the 
nillion in the nsri^s. 

This wise old heriDalist sLDiimed iip his knowdedge 
of mu^iroonis for me. "They nuist be fre^i," Joe 
lEpeated. "Many peofJe have to call in a doctor 
aftET eating a safe species that has become stale. 
There are no mu^Trooms like those you collect 
yourself eady in tlie moniing arxl eat with, your 
bacon at breakfast. Wheal collecting mudiroonB 
one mistake may be fatal. You canixjt be guided 
by the animals. Cat^ dogs and pigs can eat 
poisonous mu^TiTJoms and survive. Squirrels store 
the deadly fly agaric with their nuts and do not 
suffer. Tortoise^ slugs and ants devour the death. 
crqDs and flouri^i. Stick to the mu^irooms you 
can recognise without hesitation aixl leave tiie 
old, flabby ones alone. A great deal of good food 
goes to waste but that cannot be helped. 
ReanGmber tiiat musliicjoms are tlie ricliest of all 
foods and Hiey c^tainly do not aid tlie digestion. 
Too much nitiogen! They are no more nourishing 
than cauliflow^:' but the^r flavours are incon^Dar- 
afcJe. Tliough they bleixl with many other foods a 
dish of mushrooms sliould really be eaten alone 



instead of nieat Then you will not sliain your 
stoniEicli." 

Joe Masutdc was strongly opposed to tiiose vAio 
advocated peding niKhrooms. He sdd it wos 
h^ti^r to dean them with a danp cloth; the 
flavour was in the skin Joe dislited dried 
nxishroonE as the chamcter was lost; but he 
ofloi pressved niJshnx>nK in salt the Rusdan 
method lie had leamt before he had left hone. 
"Suiple redpes are best with niJsliroonE," sdd 
Joe. "You can nsfe a fine raw iTKElirDom salad 
with oil and lemon juice Vinegar is usefti 
brfoie cooking niidinx>nK as it prevents 
blactenii^. Qx)k your niKhroonK with buHer in 
acassQule and you will ne^er go wrong." 

Some mushroom collectors stan^ on the 
poisonous or uneataHe species they encountGr 
with the idea of saving /oo/s fiDnith^r/o//y Joe 
Masurek left tire dangerous ones alone. He Irad a 
toudi of the artist in liis experieaiced eyes and he 
loved all muslirooms for thear sliapes and 
colours. "These green anianitas, tliese fly agarics 
with red caps are as deadly as cohias, " Joe once 
remarked to me. "Yet tlrey are part of the scene. 
If you break them iip it will be in^Dossible for 
people to learn to recognise thenr" Yes, the 



worid of nature became an art gallery and a 
frieaidly place wiien I travelled with Joe 
Masiirek. He saw the veJd as a garden bursting 
witlr an inexhaustible suji^y of wild foods and 
medicines; and tlie mudirooms were liis 
favourites. Joe admired the power of a fungus 
tlrat could force its Avay up through a concrete 
floor. He told me that the musliroom slrapes we 
saw above the ground weie the blossom^ some 
like stars or butteLflies or rose^ others reseanb- 
ling uml:H:ellas or globes. Joe often weait about 
like a pig in quest of truffles; he beait down and 
relied on liis nose to lead him to tlie food of the 
godsL Horse mushroom^ he said, ariEit of 
aniseed; otlrer qDecies rEaninded him of soap or 
bitter almonds, radishes and stinking fi^. He 
declared that theie were limes wheal he could 
hear the muslirooms growing, a veiy faint 
rustling sound- And at night, he assured me, 
some forest muslirooms could be detected by the 
greeai and ghostly liglit they gave out. Wlien I 
listeaied to Joe Masurek I tliouglit of muslirooms 
as stLange creatures of another vi^rld; n^'sterious 
creatures descended from the seaweeds, 
creatures of ancient pedigree with an origin no 
scieartist has ever ttaced. Joe spoke of mu^- 
rooms tliat gave human beings strange powers. 
They were jxjisoned, Ihougli not fatally, they 
suffered from liallucinations, tliey made proph- 
ecies and had visions wliile in delirium. The 



mudirooin realn^ according to Joe, was a 
treasure chest aiid you never knew what might 
come out of it. Joe Masurek Avas an educated 
maix Avidely-read in liis own fieJd. He quoted an 
old writer to me, a seaitence from a classic: "It is 
easy to despise gold and silver but veiy hard to 
leave a plate of mLishrooms untouched." This old 
herbalist had a great respect for tlie medicinal 
value of nuislirTDoms. He said you could stop 
Heeding and ckess wounds with mudirooms and 
make a mu^Troom poultice for inflamed eyes. 
Gout and ^dn cancer, he declared, could be 
treated with mushroom preparations. Trium- 
fJiantly he pointed to peaiicilliri, terran^ciii and 
aureoiT^ciii as fungi derivatives. 

Joe MasLHEk knew all the wild foods and vdd 
nnedicines. He filled lis b^ with blackbenies at 
the block-house on Devil's Peal^ soft ripe 
blackbenies, sweet and juicy, finest of ail the 
bush fnits. He knew the edihle nettles and tlie 
wild wateroEss that grows in dean irountmi 
stceams. In the winter he waded in the vlds and 

gath£J:ed v^ntjerblorrBnetfies for liiinself and his 
customers. But above all he reveled tlie 
nui^irooms he knew so weil, the deadly and the 
excGileait. their textures and vivid colours and 
subtle flavours, the sweet and tlie nutty 
nui^irooms, nature's niagnificGsit gifts. 



Miss Edith Stephens was the other great 
nushrooni expert I consulted again and again 
As a child in the deities of last cQitury she Eved 
near the shoiE of Table B^ at Salt Pjver, not a 
suburb then biit a faniing district with wiidnills 
and mushrooms in the meadov^ There she 
becaiiE so intH:esied in natural histoiy that she 
decided to study botar^ at the Soufti African 
College and v^oit on to Cantaidge and Kew. 
When she returned to C^)e Town in 1910 slie 
was ^^pointed senior lecture" in botar^ at the 
Univesity of Cepe Town with seaweed and 
fungi as he" man subjecls. Very soon she 
realised that most of the specirreis of 
injshrooms brought to he" by the sbitents were 
unnanBd and unknown owing to lack of 
scientific work in this fidd Irdeed, the only 
serious atteipt to dasafy the C^)e nushroonE 
had been irade ty tlie botanist MacOwai% who 
had collected spectrrois in 1880 and sent them 
taKevv. 

So tiie industrious observant and fearless Miss 
Stephens started her enonxxjus task. She fed 
dubious species to cat^ niice and guinea-pigs; 
and if they survived she nitJiJed the mushrooms 
herself before deciding wliether tliey weae 
edible^ deadly, dangerous, laxative, bitter or 
indifferent. So great was her ^dll tliat not once in 



niore tiian sixty yeais as a botanist did she sniffer 
any ill-^fects. She planted many species of 
nuidinDoms in her old-worid ganleai in BG^mont 
Road, Rondebosch. There tiie pi.izzling, pinga- 
tive yellow- staining mushnDom grew beside die 
rare and dangerous cxDpper trun^Det; and tiie 
harjwn panther came iip witii die pleasing noble 
nui^iroom Here, too, weae rare herbs, a bush of 
rriyrrh, \vild sttawijearies and water irises. 

The hoire wiiidi she shared with h^" two dder 
asters (both of them iTielinx)n>hate:s) was 
crarmiEd with bottles and boxes of preserved 
niEhrooiTB. When her ast^s opQ:]ed the 
refrigerator tliey would often find a sinister 

LGfMOln molybditGS in a safe fJastic bag cheek 
byjowd with die butter. This sort of jiixtapo^tion 
did nodiing to in^^rove die appetites of die 
sisters. Miss Stephens encouraged gatherers to 
come to her front door widi tlieir nuidiroonis. 
She welcomed them at all hours, presented diem 
widi Giles cartoons and, as a rule, sent dieni 
away li^pily with the knowledge diat their 
mu^irooms weae edible. Now and again she 
identified deatii cups and oth^:' deadly species; 
so that oveg;' die years she niu^ have SEtved 
hundreds of lives. She also brought the pleasi-ires 
of mushroom- eating into countless homes wheae 
people would have feared (quite righdy) to touch 



specimens diat liad not been ideaitified. The 
gadierers eairiched tlie cause of botany by bring- 
ing Miss Stephens maiiy muslirooms of species 
?^e had nev^ seen before. 

When the C^^ T^T:entE3iary Foundation irade 
Miss St^iheais an aueni of fotir hundred pounds 
in lEcognition of her woik she dipped into ho:" 
own fmds and found eix)ugh nraiEy to biy a 
vM on the C^^ Hals for the use of the 
Kirsteibosch botHnists as a nature reserve 
Aiiofh^" notEwortl^ achievenoit was Ihe viat of 
Mr Arthur AiiselniPearsoii, the British Museun:i 
authority on fungi, to flie C^^ Miss St^h^is 
stHiled h£r canpdgn of persuasion thirteen years 
brfoiB Mr Pearson arrived to st^ with 1;^ at 
Ronddxsch. This famous spedalist w^s alio to 
nanE Hie Cq^ countEe:perts of a long list of 
nushrooirs lie liad known in Britmi and Europa 
Pearson had pa:e^o\Kly studied dried spediTHE 
ftoin the C^^ bub th^ weB of Utile sdaitific 
value Now, in the autumi of 1948, Pearson and 
Edith Stepheais e?canined the nxKhroom ates 
within forty niles of C^^ Town and irade 
interesting and inportant discovoies. "Itwaslite 
ajoumev' into the unknown- sonuchwasnewto 
us," Person dedaied. He found that most of the 
paries and all the bol^ collected wbb the sane 
as those of Europe The reason wos sinple These 
species had rea±ed the C^^ during the Van 



Rieteeck period, w^ien tlie Dutch East India 
CoirqDany SEait youiig stoiie ]:«ne^ oaks and adi in 
tubs filled Avitii eartli, Tlie mu^iroom spores WE^:e 
in the eaitli. Later came liees from North AniErica 
and Auslialia, 9^^^ poplar, wattles and gums; aixl 
with, them came nui^TrDoms. Pearson also 
examined a numlDer of fungi unknown to Euro- 
pean botanists; ]:ffobably ^Decies tliat liad not be^i 
recorded in Eun^pe or had become extiiKi: tliG^e 
wliile the spores tliat reached tlie C^De had 
survived in favouraHe soil. 

Ftearson and Miss Stephens disoDvered a species 
of russda unknown in Europe end nauBd it 

Rt^iSutii capBnsis. This edible but inapid musli- 
room had taken possesion of the pinewoods and 
is found in vast numbers, hi hea" standaiiJ. ^vork 
"Some South African EdiHe Fungi", Miss 

StEphEais sa^ys liie Russula (Xipen^s ^^peais after 
the fiist rains of autuimand lasls until Novente: 
It is a stunfy gill fui^us, usually wth a pnk or 
criiiEon c^ Pearson reiHifed ±iat the South 
African fungi were iiuch latgo" than their 
European co\intE3:peris and sorre v^oe astoundii^. 

For e^Bnpi^ Pholiotn spectnt^Us was a giant of 
reddidihue. 



TvTO hundred species of nxehrooms have been 
idoitified within forty niles of C^^ Town, axty 
of them editle and nine poisonous. AmDng tte 
spedes Miss Stephens ddi^iled in cooking was 
the sulphur shdf, Pd^^rus ^phareis, that 

brilliant sulphur- coloured, frilly growtli that 
a]::pears on oak tiees. Gathered at liie ri^it lim^ 
said Miss StepJien^ the sulphur ^leif tasted like 
breast of cliicken. Her book on ediHe fungi is not 
only a valualiJe scientific work; it is also a 
collection of tested recipes. Her othea: bool^ 
"Some South African Poisonous and Inedible 
Fungi", is not so appetising but it is as 
essential as a triangle sign on the road. 

MushrDoius are not easily exteminated. Miss 
Stepliens informed me. Aieas such as Fish 
Hoek and Canps B^ had been lost but theoB 
wei:e large strelches of vdd where the 
gatherers collected inusliroonE year after year 
without affecting future crops. It was lite 
picking ^ples from a tree; an area could not 
be stripped. Chemical fertiliser destioyed 
mLEhrooms. The dis^pearance of the horse 
was also deplored by mushroom lovers as 
there was no perfect substitule for horse 
manure. 



Miisliraonis liave been called iiasty names by moms, is a social phenomenon handly worth 

tQiose who fear them. The sickener, the devil's discussina " 

boletus, tlie devil's bread, tlie cliildren of 

darkness; a dreadful list might be con^iled. It 

is true that some poisonous muslirooms taste 

excellent. The poison resists cooking and 

freezing. Murderers have used mushrooms for 

centuries in France a man went to the 

guillotine after serving the Amunzto phalloid&s 

at a dinner party. However, one does not give 
ip swiinning because of sharks. Leam to 
identify a few hamiess species and the danger 
vanishes. But let rre repeat the warning every 
raushroom expert gives again and again: 
raushrDonB niist be fresh. Illness and even 
death have been kix)wn when tiie victims have 
eaten edible but dece^ed specimens. These 
mey be more harmful than rotting vegetables 
and meat It is also well to remember that 
some people cannot take alcohol with mnsh- 
rooirs; synptoms of nausea and poisoning 
^pear soon afterwards. 

Is the human race losing its age-old fear of 
this food of the forests? The epicru^ has 
al^vays flouted death in pursuit of his 
favourite dish. One authority declared not 
long ago: "Mycophobia, the fear of nrush- 
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Chapters 
The WagonLiee 

JTas is the song ofthB stmirdng span, 

the tune oftfie tnWsred tilt, 

OfthG slav\/ essa;s^ in periloi^ ^AUys, 

of the wigon stoutly built: 

Th& song tfmt ^^ns sung i n the anci&nt 
tnnguG, 

vitei the days of the viorid dawied grey, 
ThB croaking cnDon of the diss^boom 
th& song that is sung today. 
RUDY ARD KIPLING 

Adiany oldpGason\\iK> lEmembE^is the wagon life 
in Soulii Africa and he will i:Hx>bably t^l you lliat 
those w€*e h^z^er d£iys than motorists liave ever 
known. The pace of the ox, t^vo miles an hour, 
wfl^uld mean torture to the geaieaations wiio came 
after tlie w^agon, but the ^ow old wagon gave a 
man lime to thinly to obsea^^ to apjxoach the soul 
of the veid. Siicii a rnsan w^DLild saiy tliat in the 
cloudless winter a long w/agon joumey in the 
interi.or of South Africa was tiie finest life in the 
wflDrid 

I oftEQ think of the years when the market 
square in every town and village in Souihem 



Africa was a wagon harbour. Those tiansport 
riders were in soine w^^ like seamen 
delivering cargoes, refreshing themselves and 
thdr spans and setting out again into a 
wilderness like a brown ocean. The animalEd 
picture of wagons and crews was still there in 
the ninetEei> twenties; a fiaditional we^ of life 
was doomed, yet it went on Villages arose 
along the wagon routes, wagon villages you 
night call tlient each with a long main stieet 
witii room for a wagon to tum; each with 
funows where the oxen dianl^ each with a 
market square and a huge outspan No wonder 
tiie wagon spears on mar^ Soulh African 
coats- of- arms. 

Neady a thousand miles from, the Cape I saw^ 
oxen diHwing wagons built in Paad thnDugh 
the sand of the Kaiserstrasse in Windhoek to 
the Ausspanplatz. Petnal piinr^s were set up in 
the late ni neteen- twenti es but the oxen 
struggled on. Every now and then I see a news 
item about the last wheelwright, ttie last 
wagon-builder shutting up shop. That will be 
a true report one day but I am not at all sure 
that the day has come. 

I once studied a battered and weather-stained 
ledger brought Id be by a togryer named 

Brink, He used to trek up into the North West 
Cape in the early years of the century. He 



found clothing easy to sell to settled farmers 
aiid trekboers; strong trousers and shirts and 
also dried fruits, kegs of sheiTy and brandy, 
curry powder and Bibles. Customers paid him 
in gold sovereigns and gave him springbok 
biltong, home-made soap and candles as 
presents, I studied witli interest the lists of 
provisions this man carried for his own use. In 

his voorkis (wiiich was also the driver' s seab) 
he stored everyd^ items such as coffee beans 
and tea, canist]ers of rice and sugar. Tinned 
foods were inported at that tiiiie and there 
was no wide variety; just sardines, Oxford 
sausages, peas and French beans, Danish 
butter, Swiss nilk, prawns and plum pudding. 
PicMes, baking powder, Worcestershire sauce 
and oatmeal were on tlie list " Sometimes 1 
was able to buy fo\\is, eggs, fresh vegetables; 
grain and honey/' Brink inforrred me. "I 
wanted no finer bread tlian Q^<o^ the famous 

cake of coarse flour and water, witli a pinch of 
salt, laid on glowing embers." But a meal the 

old tugry^ really eifloyed was tiie liead of a 
zebra cooked all right in the canpfir^ skin and 
all. Of coutse thsB was neady alw^^ pJaity of 
ganE; oftei he had to drive the spaii^tok aw^ 
ftomthewaloholes so thatthe oxen cDiid drink 

I a^ed Brink aboub medicines in a land witliout 
doctors arid he lauglied. "I was seldom ill," he 



replied. "NevGrfieless I carrieda lot of stuff ju^in 
case of eniEagGgraesL It was al^vays easy to seJl 
medicinesL I bou^it niy stock from a Paari cheari^ 
named TownsEnd. Epsom salt^ senna and jalop, 
ipecacuanlra and Doves" powders w^re the great 
remedies of those daiys. Quinine, ojziuin and 
clilorDdyne were otiieas. Chest compJaints were 
rare in tl^at fine air; but you liad to be prepared for 
gunshot wouncfe, fevea; dyseaitery aixl fractured 
bonesL Strong amn>onia was the treatm^it for 
aiakefoite - not veay sati£±actory. My coloured 
wagon CLews gatliered he^bs and other v^d 

n^dicines: tnrks\/ye forsoies, wild gariic fornai^ 
alnoTtS; grilled HotSmtot fig for ear-ache Th^ 
also bdie^ed in such peculiar nixtures ss dog's 
hlood and vvaie" for influenza and pnajnoria 
Evoy dog you saw in Hie North West C^:e and 
BushnHdand had pieces dipped out of its ears, the 
favourite v^ of dravmig blood Dung in vinegar 
was the cure for meedes. Fortunatdy 1 seened to 
be inxrune to s/eaything ©^ cqt an occa^onal 
slonadiache" 

Brink said the^e must have beeai a hrmdred firms of 
wagon- buildG^s at work in die Oape w^ieai he 
started lian^Dort riding. He favoured Rj£ti.Gf and De 



Ville of NoordGg: Paari, tlie largest fimi, widi two 
hundred me*i in thear office, machine roorn timber: 
ar»d hardware stores, anitliy ar»d joinGa:'s 
department painter's siiop and, most in^xjrtanfc of 
all, the w^heelwri gilt's shop. Tliey had beesi in 
buaness since the middle of last ceaitiiry and they 
made eviEay type of wagori. Cape cart and briggy. 
Grain farmess w^nt tiier^ for the Koefceag wagon. 
An old-fashioned ladder wagon was called the 
Zand Veid^:' and this type is still to be seem on 
Sandveld farms. They made light wagons of 
Amencan pattern for town w/ork and half-teaited 
transport w^agons. Brink bought a heavy, frill- 
teoted wagon named Voortrekke*; a grand outfit 
with vay sirong axlesL ffe liked wandering round 
the factory listeaiing to lire circular saw^ smelling 
the piles of sawn timber; watciiing the skilful 
coloured decorators finidiing off a wagon witli red, 
greeai and yeilow patterns and the name of the 
owTiear and his farm. "They would do that without 
a mistake - but often tliey could not read or 
woite," Brink laughed. 

Dedgns roTBined unchanged for decades in tteb 
wortehop. Brink said that Ms vvagons were 
indeed very simlar to those used by tiie 
Voortcekk^s; and they still bore a strong f arrily 



resai±>lance to mjch older wagons built in 
Holland and haoig^ht to the C^^ in the 
dghteenth caitury. Brink carded a load of aboub 
four thousand pounds in each of his fdl-tEnted 
wagons. He p^en:ed hide covas to canvss, for 
his joum^« took him intD country wiiere lie 
aicount^Bd thorn bushes. "1 packed ny wagons 
as a seariBii stows his ftei^i" Brink went on 
"Heavy stuff on the bottom - amnunition and 
b^ of grain Retief and De Ville, kings of the 
wagon trade, sait you out with a strong and 
aiiple vehide that had enough pl^ in its parts 
to bend and absoib the jolts withoii breaking. I 

slq)fc on a kntjel, a wagon bedstead with a 
wooden frame, leather thongs and a feather 
mattress. Pots and pans WE^e slung under tiie 
floor. I had more casks of water tiian most 
transport riders carried as it is a long way 
between wateriroles in Buslmianland. You have 
to travel eighteen hours a day there to reach 
water and it is VGa:y hard on tbe oxgsl But tlrose 
were great days. Trek! " 

Brink had a lot of stinkwood in his wagons, 
planks three inches thick It cost inDre than the 
American ash R^^ inported but it was 
seasoned for three years at Paad and it never 
warped With stinkwood ades, spokes and 
fdloes. Brink knew he was safe. He stipulated 

tiet the Steft or diSSelbOOm must be flawless 



assegai^vood; hard yet resilient as steel. "I ofteai 
passed IxairqDort riders cutting down trees after 
they had hrokeai a diss^boom" Bmik IBCalled. 

"BiJt th^E were few tiees in Bushmanland and I 
had to have sorrEthiiig thatwoiid stand up to the 
strain of axtEen strong oxen nontli after mDnfh. 
Sone iTBu chose tlie tough kno}:fie9doring for a 
dissGlboonx a ydlow- coloured acada Now and 

agdn a diSSdbOOm would split - tlresi you had to 
draw^ a hide sleeve over the cxack. My father and 
grandfather used zelaia sldn for that repair but 
there were not so many zebras left in my day. A 
liHiDken axle w^as a serious affair as you liad to 
find tiinber that w^uld not shrink. Red pear^vas 
sheeted by many buildo:s but tliere we*e finiB in 
Paarl and eJsew^ieLe with craftsmen wlio di^iked 
building axlesL These firms SGart to America for 
ready-made axles. R^ef and De Ville^ howeve*; 
aciiieved a high degree of w^^rkman^iip on the 
spot Tliey made ev^y part from diss^boom to 
fl^terster. Timber was oftear a jiffotJem arxl some 
builders solved it hy constructing the eaitire wagon 
of Hack ironwood. Tliat gave tremeaidous stiEaigtli 
but it was far too heavy for ni^ purpose." 

Relief and De Ville made thor own n^al parts: 
knee-irons, ticads and tyies, ail hand-foiged and 
lE^ade Tyres ^^oe great: Ixops, half an inch tiick. 
VVhai tey \^oe fitlei to na^iy- asseiiied \\4ieeis, 



SLpei> aBften:Hnslip was needei as a small 
niscalcdation would cause spoils to aiep If the 
v\ted had a liddai looseness ai^^iee it wDiid 
be sure to ODU^se in an omjg^xy. So the iron 
tyre vras healed until it becan:e a hatred glow. 
Some of the eqjals found that a fire of dried ojw 
dung, buUt ip all round the rini gave the oonect 
terpaature Tlien the tyro was slipped ovo" the 
felloes of the nav vA'^ and han:ii^Bd down with 
a fov qiick blows. Cold water coirplded the 
process and the tyro shrunk into place 

Wheae is the Retief and De Ville workshop now? It 
stood at die comer of Lacty Grey and Breda Stieet^ 
one of the most poDsi^eLous factories in Soulii 
Africa until Wodd War I. Wheai the niDtor-car 
invaded the w^Drld of wagons the factory tried to 
keep going by tumir»g out truck bodies, old- 
fashioned (diair^ cane and riear^ie SEst^ s^tee^ 
sto^3 and gaideai fumitLire. All to no purpose. The 
last Exc^aor cart drove off wath a cnnKiiing of 
tyre^ tire la^ Gypsy wagonette vi'as coirfJeted, the 
last mole wagon and wine wagon, the last great 
K^ihardtGrwent on the road. Now a few survive in 
musGwms and w^gon sheds but only in lire 
lavishly- illustrated pages of a tattEaed Relief and 



De Ville catalogue will you find the ninety mocMs 
that niade l^d thiE^r advaiturous cavalcade. No 
long^:' do they take fxizes at ev^cy coimlzy diovv. 
They have ovoi^umed and scattered tiior loads for 
the last time. They l^ave diiribed tiieir 1^^ p^5s 
undeg: the stEirs. 

Althoi^ ny frioid Brink favoured Relief and 
De Ville he adnitted tliat Oomjaii Eteteick 
PhillipG made fine w^ons. 1 bdiev'e the Phillips 
vrorishop in Fabridsliaat Paari, is sHl the^R 
Phillips started wDik HI the d^itEQ>eighfies; and 
Wien he died in 1934 he had beoon^ kncMn as 
the "Haiiy Ford of Soufti Africa". W^onsvvoe 
needed durii^ all the wars of his tiiiR Oomjan 
SLjplied PreadoTt Kmger and Preddait St^/n 
with transport and anijLilance w^ons; he 
lEcd^ed Hie Kdse:^s offices from Gennan 
South West Africa in lis wDilshop and biilt 
w^ons for thdr Hq:od and HotteitDt 
can:5:aigns Whei the South African forces 
invaded South West in 1914 w^ons fiDm tlis 
Paari factoiy acconpanied the amies; and later 
in Worid War 1 w^ons bearii^ the Phillips 
tradonaik wesb to be seei on the Westen Fronb 
in France HroWsludioDusbLth carts woe biilt 



iti Paari and a few years late" Mussolini' spoils 
weit to Phillips and oideed wogons for the 
Atysaniaii canpagn Fmally this factory irade 
oionnous howitze'wheds forthe Union Drfeice 
Force in Worid War 11. Soon afteiAoife the 
factory dosed. Oomjan, liov^eve", will ne^o'be 
forgotten in Paari. He gave aA^ mar^ 
thousands of pounds to hosptals, churches ard 
schools Tlie fanoie Jan Phillips Be:gpad on 
Fbari inountanis lis noiDrial. 

Indeed the wagon industry was mudi cIoset to tlie 
hearts of South Africans tlran tire railways or the 
car. The stoiy of the Cape ox-wagon goes back to 
Van Riefceecl^ \\iiGai a medieval wagon from the 
Netliedands hauled timber out of Cape Peaiinsula 
fore^s. Wagons made tire first tracks to Saldanha 
Bay and the north; and a OESitury and a half lat^: 
wagons w€«e traviEJling at exactly tire same speed 
and taking thirteesi days fronr Ca]De Town to 
Caledon. Tlrat was tire tiirre wheal the keep^:' of tire 
toll gate at Hotteaitot's Holland Kloof counted four 
thousand five hundred wagons in a year. When a 
rEmEakable ^vagon ^vas b^-iilt the newsp^qDcaB 
described it; sudr a ^vagon as Seirrnrer of Ke^iDm 
Streetj Cape Towir, made for Dr MorkeJ; a wagon 



twEaity-three feet long, six feet wide, six feet from 
floor to iDof. Before and aftGf tlie Great Trek the 
wagon fJayed maiiy parts in the counliy. It was a 
fanily caravan and Lmcounted babies were bom on 

the torfiE?^. ItwQs the true "ship of Ite desolJ' in a 
land ™±iout cairds. It was the camQ" of fann 
psDduGe^ ivoiy andall thehunloi'sw^th. Qnihe 
fEDnlia"it basiiB a fort 

Tran^xjrt riders. Brink assured me, enjoyed 
great prosperity in the eighties of last CGSitiuy. 
He knew an owner of ten wagons (valued at fonr 
thousand pounds) who was making a steady 
three hundred pounds a month on the route 
between Port Elizabetli and Kimbeaiey. RT>m 
harth to death the farmer and many others 
deperxled on the wagon. Every stietch of cxjiuitiy 
from the Cape to the Zambe^ was opened up by 
wagon transport. Beyond the Zambesi diere was 
not a wagon to be seen anywhere in Africa; cruel 
and wasteful tianqDort hy human carriers w^as the 
rule. Theri, in tlie eighteegi-seveaities, the Rev 
Roger Price of the London Missionary Society, 
brother-in-law of LivingstonE^ visited the Cape, 
bought oxen, forage and wagons and recruited 
thirteen South African natives witli transport 
riding experience. The missionaries needed 
vehicles to carry stores from the coast to Lake 
Tanganyika. Price had seen a huge boiler carried 



inland by wagon for fourteen hundred miles and 
he was sure the ox-wagon would be a success in 
East Africa- Unfortunately the preseaice of tsetse 
after the first forty miles from the coast made the 
use of oxen hopeless. The wagons w^ce 
abandoned in tlie bush and the cai^ivans of 
porteas marched on. At tlie healtliy Cape the 
wagons we«it on rolling out of Paari and the 
Wamakersvlei near Wellington. Diamonds and 
gold kept the factories woildng overtime. One 
firm in Knysna was turning out fifteeai hundred 
spokes a day. But the depression eariy tliis 
ceaitury after tlie Soutli African War started a 
decline from which the wagon trade never 
recovered. 

Brink told itb tliat transport riders wix) v^ob 
proudof thdroxoiaiiiBdatarnalcliedspan, red 
Africanders with shatp horns turned backwards. 
This is the aninia! Ihab has been described as "a 
irastepiece of nature", the mgesUc Africander 
produced by selective hieedii^ from three 
previous types. These owned by the Hottentots 
in the eariy d^^ of the C^^ setflainnt WQ:e a 
unique haeed indigenous to Soulh Africa; and 
they mmained pure because the pioneer farmers 
reused to cross-baEed AfricandQ" sbDck with 
inported Friesland cattle Did the ancestors of 
the Afiicandos coiiB froniEgypt? It is possibly 
thoi^ the Tf^ja of the north te different horns 



and hun^ from the Africander and it does not 
bellow in the same Vt/ay. Besides the n.ist-red 
Africandas tha:e is also a Hade lype i:egistEt:ed in 
the DiakEai^DGiy. 

Lc(ng ago ftoB woe rrery ^^ow Africande:' and 
bAD fire qjedn^is v^oe discove:ed and leed as 
mxMs for the arinels in the fiieze at the 
Voortidd^MonuiiMil: Magrificoib heads are seen 
anxinglheoKoihailii^piQi^is in Soulh Africa A 
pair of hone n^asurii^ de^oi fe^ five and Iht^ 
qiBite" inches lound Ihe curves is thoi^it to be a 
vrodd s iBODid Th^ are ptesoved in the Mafddi^ 
Quh But tlis ox hes son^hii:g inoie Ihan beeaily. 
Its aidurance and hardiness have cone down 
almost unch£i:^ed throi:^ the celuries. Of course 
tlie dis^:pear^a]ce of the \\^on has hroi^it about a 
nsw direction in tieeding wth the oiphasis on 
neat jaodirlion Y^ the typical Africande:' slUl 
stands Ugh, with the hrndqiBdos li^ile:" tlian the 
nxBcularshouldQS, 

Traditional names for tiiEk-oxcn vyGt:e based largeiy 
on colours and fdaces Bleanaii had a white streak 
on the face. Rooilaiid di^i^E^/ed the favoiirite rust- 
red coat Donkerwas a dark tcown ox, Witvo^ had 
winte legs and GeeJb^ a yellow miEzzle. Jan Bloed 



was i:esE«:ved for an ox with an unusual diade of 
redness. Kruianan had a wiiite back witli markings 
like a cross. Vaaltuin was a dun-coloured ox. ThEn 
theaie wtae occupational naniES Akkemian (jiJouc^ 
man), Of^Deonan (labouter), Bo^diouder (book- 
keep^. DweaigeJand was a tyrant arxl Koopman a 
mEachant Cavalcades of ox^i w^re named 
EhgeJand and Airsteidain, Colesbeag and Holland, 
Skolland, Tafeibe*^ Blaauv\4DeLg, W^t^ibeiy, 
Those wiio handled tlie 1x^-ox describe llie animal 
as mild and patient^ as a mle, but never one that 
became attached to its driver orvoorloper. PosaUy 
Willi good reasoix 

"Aansl^ rooies!" the dri\o:'would shout follouei 
hy the nan:^ "RooUand, Blesnan, Beeskalf, 
Meofet Stotlar4 Bido^ WitfcA^ara-a-s !" Tt^ 
all wo-ted forthe lorg-dr^Ansalvey ay of that last 
narre and thai th^ hailed tog^ho: That wbs the 
tnje art of drivir^, Ihe callir^ of Ihe nariESy the 
crackir^ of Ihe vAip, the whip with a bamboo 
stock fifteen fe^ long and a twenty feet lash. An 
oqjeel: drive:' could flick a fly off the ear of ai^r 
ox ia the span 




Neiurdly the vooilopa:" v^^s leigdy lesponade for 
the bdiavioiir of the oxeai He night be a 
pio::anin or an oldish man but he k^ goii^ 
tiidessly aloi^ all sorts of tracks with the 
noiadng horns of the leaders close to his back 
He dared not fall. When a trace brok^ of course^ 
the team plunged forwards and the voorloper'had 
to junp aside. And wt^^i the braids failed on a 
slope leadii^ to a drift the voorlopa" had to run 
for his life In a ragtr^ tDrrent the voorloper 
swam along the line of fdghtened oxen and cub 
the traces so that th^ could swim to the bank: A 
voorloperissL^posed to be on duly all the tiriR 
When he rides on the \\^on aloi^ aqiiet stiEteh 
he must alw^^ be ready to rush forward to his 
post There is litlle rest for the weaty voorlopa:' 
from the time he rounds up his srattered span rn 
the niDming to the rnspanring; the oulspaniii^, 
the grazing and \\HlEring of the team at niglit 

Brink talked about the acliievenients of oxen. 
They could do wonders on one satisfying drink a 
day^ tEn gallons of water. Wlien tiiey were thirsty 
tliey cx>uld aneil water miles away and tliat 
meant a stan^Dede if ttie wagon crew weae not 
careful. The normal day on die road was made 



up of two or three stages known as skoft&; and 

that iTB^ well espldn tlie origin of the WDid 
"sbDfF'. Inhotwjeatheritvras best to tcdcfrom 
tra^ in the nx)nii^ imlil seven and sg^n in tlie 
evaing ftomfive to toi Twenty niles was afdr 
d^stcel^ lessinwetweaiherbecaiEetheyotes 
chafed the oseai Bubawateriessti:ekwasalw^^ 
a nighlmare Brink sad the poweefd Bechuana 
oxen HBde the finest teams in desert country. 
The only orded lie dreaded ncre than thirst was 
a tfaunderstomi with lightnii^ dose at hand; he 
liad known a wiole team of oxen to be killed 

vAlEll the iron tr^<tOU was struck by lightning. 

"Yet it was a paradise at times," Brink went on 
"AlotdepaidedonyDursea^oils. 1 hadfhesaiiB 
cook for years, a HottentDt wiio could mafe 
imttDn tBste diffe:ent evey d£^. He had a w^ 
of grinding nillet and boilii^ it with the rrest 
wten frEsh vegetahles were scaire A wondeefd 
man wiien it can:e tD bartmng with natives. If 1 
loTt Mm in/ shotgun he alw^/s cane back with 
sorr^hing, partridges or guinea fow4. V\Toifood 
had to be rationed lie still did his best - irai^ on 
the cob and wild honey. And when we canped 
near an anfliill he would make an oven and 



pr^jare a banquet You know the trick? Cut the 
topof theanltflll off, nBfeanovoiintheade^ slart 
a file and the veg^ade nHtte" iiMde ceddies ali^ 
and the whole thu^gfceoDiiES red hot Youcanroest 
a sheq) in an o\oi lite that 1 liad that cook and 

cat^li drives aid voorfopers and ^DGcially 
SEiected oxg*l I took care to lean/e nothing in^xDrtant 
beJiind, It was slill wild in llie Nortii West C^De in 
n^ yoiillx The constant exeaxise w«s good and I 
woiild go to sleep tlie nioniEait I piilled niy kaross 
ovErnie, I soldniy goodsat afairjxofitandniadea 
hit of money: That's w^iy I say it was a paradise at 
times - not only tiie money bub tlie aiiEil of roll 
tobacco in the dean air, tiie sound of tlie oxen 
sibling at ni^it w4iGai they rested at 1^^ the jadials 
and hyenas and even lions in the distance. One of 
my boys had a concealina. Ag, but it was auig 
inade a wagon witii liie canvas rolled dowri, even 
wiien these was ice in tlie buckets outade. I wi^ I 
could have it all over again, reading niy few^ books 
by the li^it of a humcane larr^, waldng only wiien 
n^ cook taju^it tlie steaning coffee." 

'TliBB iTLEt have beai tin^s ^^hBl the v^^gja life 
was ar^^hiig but a paradise^" 1 suggEsled 'TeUire 
about the bad tin^s." 



Brink laii^ied griniy. "Youliad to guaidyouroxe*! 

against redwate", m^t^^<tB and lurg ackness, and 
tlie mid^p^ put aa amy of transport ridas oit of 
buiness. Vdd fir^ thiEaloiBd ik. Drives aid 
otl]Qs\\oBkiUedl:yfEllit:g under the \\teds, afer 
nore soioiB ride than you rri^ m:^im Your 

tare-footEd VOOriOper needed keen eyea^ to 
avx>id tlie aiakes in his padi. Ciosang rivets \\as 
often, perilous Wheal a tiace fccoke or the wagon 
stuck it was liard to coiitiol tlie oxeax Soinetinies a 
little qzffuit would become flooded without ^vaming 
and wagon, teani aixl ciew would all be avept 
away. But a dtoLi^it ^vas a far more seri.ous menace 
than the usual ordeal by water. I have come l^d to a 
fullj^loaded wagon witliout a agn of life lound it 
The meai had gone off willi their oxeai in search of 
grass. As w^ trekked on, lliete we*e dead oxeai 
along the track - and live vulturea" 

Brink a^ied and thei sniled and qx:>te of tsi^ 
caiTjfites Wiae TCH^ transport ridejs galhejed in 
the eyeing and drank thdr h:^ify aid tdd thar 
tales of the road "Younl^find scores of w^ons 
heid 15) at a drift w^tir^ for the vralo:' to go 
down," he recalled "We had a qtelity aliirst 
unknown tod^, called pediaicB We hdd shx)tii^ 



iratdies, vve woit out aflo" btck and we wrestled 
aid fi^ed skilpadloop and juk^id, I rrade 
friends in those w^oncanps. 1 shared Iheirgrilled 

shegjlihs and hoGrebeskuit and tiiey came to my 
cair^iiire and lielped tlienree^ves from ni^ three- 
legged iron pots. I can smell those fires now, tlie 
led heat giveai out by dried dung^ the acrid smoke. 
Wheal the stream becanie fairiy quiet w^ heiped 
each othea" to swim tiie oxeai over. Wagons would 
be takeai ^Darl, fres^it would be rafted across on 
bundles of reeds or OTipty barrels. " 

When did the w^onbecoriE a travellir^ hoiiB in 
Soufti Africa? It seeiiE tiiat the eady w^ons v\o:e 
sn:Bll. Adam Tas, writii:g in Ms famous diary, 
n^Ttions a carrying c^Bdty of three hotheads of 
wine as a full load for one w^on Ne^o" did he 
siggestthatthefan^s drove their own wagons or 
lived in thBn Lady Anne Bamad wrote tlis 
peesage a caitmy late:^ "Last month has seit in 
from the country qiEintities of w^ons di^y 
loaded with wine^ butte:; skins, fealiiBs a^ 
oranges; gran is son^inES added as the feais:s 
h^pai to have it The w^ons are vejy narrow, 
about the size of a large pipe of wine^ and long 
aiough to hold three in the la:^th. The w^ons are 



drawn by axteen oxen and dnven. by one man, a 
HbttGaitot besides genetally walking at tlie liead of 
the first pair. " 

By tMs tiiiE the covoBd wagon had becoiiB a 
horre and few changes in deagn v\OB nBtte diEii^ 
the rin^eaith ceilniy. Dr WiJliam John Biirchdl 
the botaristldtamanDrahle picture of the tEnted 
w^on hone he boight in 181 1 in Wich he iived 
for four years. Kilian of C^^ Town vras the 
birilder. The w^on, fully equipped, with tmo 
teanEof oxoT, costhiniax hundred pounds. Itwas 
fifteei feet loi^ and the floor wos two fe^ line 
inches broad, with a hd^ urrio' the tilt of five 
fe^ ax inches. Five large chests woe fitted into 
the w^on and these hddpiEsents for chirfs, goods 
for bartea:; dothing and blantetS; amE and 
anxrunition, carpente:'s tools, poDviaons, fish 
hooks and lines, water casks, n^didnes and fifty 
books. The chests 1^ loom for one pason to at 
Burchdl used the forepart of the wagon as lis 
bedroom and this was scteoied off hy canvas. 
Whsi the w^on was unloaded Burchdl was able 
to give diimB" parties made "to the highest 
posonages". He aitoMned a diief at Litakun : 



boiled berf, boiled lice^ ndted sheep tail fat and 
salt 

BurcheJl avoided li^ddng by night as lie di^iked 
nasang anything of interest. He was an ox wagon 
enthusaaEt and wiien lie made ajoumey by horse- 
wagon in tlie Graaff Reinet district he wiute: "We 
flew ]3ast every object and hardly had I tumed niy 
G?yes to anything rEmari^atJe by the roadade tlian 
it was already bEiiirKl us. Siich expedition was 
ir»deed a novelty to me and very different &om tlie 
rate to vdiicii I had be^i accustomed diiring tlie 
last teai monlb^ but as a traveller desirous of 
obsG^ving ftie features and fHiDdiictions of a 
stiange countiy I atJiorred gallojiang horses and 
w^uld have preferred ^tting beliind a team of rr^ 
own oxen whose steady pace seemed to have beeai 
measured exactly to suit an observer and admirer 
of nature." Burchell summed up his long wagon 
joumey in these w^rds: "Nothing but l:H:eathing 
tlie air of Africa and actually w^ldng through it 
aiMl beholding its inhabitants in all the 
peculiarities of thear movemeots and niannea^ can 
communicate those gratifying and litG^:ally 
indesdibatJe semsations wiiich every European 
tiaveilea: of feeding will experieaice on finding 



himsEif in the midst of so intEaesling a scene - a 
scEaie not nieiE^y anuiang but one wiiich may be 
hi^ily instructive for a contGn^lative mind ' ' 

Hslorians regatd the nigralion from the Ca^pe 
F^ltisLiatD the Great Fish Riv^"boundafy as the 
fiistinportanb wagon tiek. Late in the dghteenlh 
ceoSiny the setileas nr*ved across six hundrod 
niles of unn]^:)p6d ODuntry with thdr flocls and 
heris. They v^ob hunters as well as farn^:s, and 
probaliy th^ wob viated by a w^on smDus 
\\ho boii^the skins of thebiickth^had sliot 

South Africa's earliest wagon tracks ran from die 
Castle to the forest^ as I have said, and also to the 
outposts lA^iere fruit and vegetafcJes \v€a:e grown 
Tliey lacked up grain from De Laixl Rond de Bos 

and vegetables from the Liesbeek Valley fanneiBL 
Their favourite out^Dan was near tlie paiesent 
Can^ Ground Road, once known as De Kan^ 
GroTKl Traces of some wagon-tracks r^nain in 
marry^ parts of tlie country, tlie old tn^<pcic] 

wanderirg aaces nixfen roads, sv^^qit^ to ani 
&o whae gradieils woe too steq) for the w^on 
drive" to 1^^ lis oxei on a sliai^ couise A 
roirantic disoDvey wss irede on a fann in the 
Robelson district wiiBi a sanMIl wos tJownaw^. 



ThBB WQS a dey surface unfe" the sani and this 
inpEsaonahie bad had idmiad the tracks of a 
wsgDn and Ihe hooves of the oxoi. The route fion 
Cepe Town to the inlmor once passed ove" thei 
farm and Ihc^ tiads n^ have beoi nade 
celLiries ^o. Thoi^ the wogons hai^ pessed on, 
ther old oiitspans raimi on nar^^ faurs, scoe 
foiced and fitted ip for the u^ of nDtorists. Thee 
on inDoiiight li^ils you nE^ ^ phantom wagons 
and hear the ghcsliy drivos sir^^ therfoigotlHi 
wagon song: 

S^enwdesvoordiewi 

Agt van rr^ en <2^ van pa. 

Chapter 6 
Frontier Country 

I have passed out of the old s^eddistricls of the 
C^:e into the haid land that was for irar^ yeais the 
fconfiQ" of the coloi:y. You ir^ slill Mt on a 
lonely road and see a landsc^^e that has not 
dianged ance the fiistLoims and Van Wyks and 
Van Reeiais cane this w^. TUs is Calviiia, the 
Hantam of the eariy tiavellas. Y ou n^ love it and 
dread it at the sariB tiixe: 




Wheal I first dnDve Ihrougli die Calviiiia veid 
inidwaiy b^Aveen llie wars diere weae long and 
loiieiy stretches dreaded by inotoristSL Carrful 
peojiJe carried water and food- Nowadays die 
toririst knows diat tie will find sfaing floweas 
growing waist-tiigh, or hroekbandhoogte as tl^isy 

s^ NanBqiialand has nothing firo:" than the 
vrondoland of colour aloi^ the BushtiHdand 
bDrder: The isolated Hantam mountRn above 
Calvitiia town, ste^ and fiat-topped lite Table 
Mountmi, flanEs with gousblom The town, 

"c^Dital" of die Nordi-West Cap^ has a rock 
garden and a nature r^sE^A^e of tliree diousand 
morgiai to tiie nordi. But wheal the tn^<boGr can:B 

iti the niddle of the dgliteenth ceitiny it \\^s a 
lenDte and dangemis land Names on the ireptdl 
tlie story of this htg^e are^ fourteei thousand 
sqLBreiriles, soiTEofitawidemess still. 

My linear-backed folding ni^ is more dian severity 
years old and niaiiy names are speit diffe^eaitly 
now. It r^iiinds me diat I fir^ eaiteaed Calvinia 
from die soudi, by die frigliteaiing Karoo route diat 
starts at Karoo Poort and takes yon dirou^ entity 
cornitry. Some of die names on die m^ have a 
pleasant ring about dieai% odieas are anista:: 



Oodogddoof and Mbordenaars' W^f are on die 
tele^zJione, but the^e was a time wiiGO the owneas 
tiad bo keep thEir ^/ooriacii&rs leacfy to beat off 

BiKhn:Hn rd{fes. This is also a land of rickiiaiTES; 
not all hunxdous ones. Koos Moorden^r, the 
fams:' Wto lived foryears b^/ond ±e law, has not 
yet beoi f oigotten. 

You find stiong contrasts in the Calvinia 
district. Enter by the twisting Van Rhyn's Pass^ 
glance back over tlie ghastly Kiiersvlakte far 
below^, and then look forw^ard across the 
Bokveld plateau. Here is the land of winter 
rain, of pro teas and gannabos. This is tiie 
oldest settled district in tire North- West Cape. 
Do not confuse it with the Warm Bokkeveld or 
the Kou Bokkeveld to the south. This is the 
one and only Bokveld^ witli a rainfall of fifteen 
inches. Bokkeveld and Bokveld were not 

named after boerbokke; tiiey wesre once alive 
with springbok, not goats. Nieuwoudtville is 
the Bokveld centre, a village with a stone 
church built by nBsons inported from Italy. 
Hocks passed through there thousands strong 
in the old sheep trekking d^^; fanrers and 
wagons, shepherds and sheepdogs. Now fliere 



are iTDtDr-lorries, fifty sheep in each truck, 
instead of the flowing cavalcades. But those 
old days were not always h^py deys. In a 
drought year masses of sheep tcekked from 
distant parts of the North West in seardi of 
vdd \\4iere rmi had fallen. All round the Van 
Rhyn's Pass sunnit ley fifty thousand dead 
sheep. The wiiole countryade reeked with the 
steiich of disaster. FamErs who had once been 
wealll^ had to work as labourers on the roads 
at four shillings a d^. 

Another contrast is tire Roggeveld, once knowTi 
as tlie Onder- Bokkeveld and still called 
Calvinia- Bokkeveld by the farmers. No one 
ever grew rye tliere. Roggeveld is covered witli 
grass that resembles rye. Scald africnnunx 

growing in clefts in the rock. Years ago the 
imuntBin folk of the Roggeveld were very 
different from flie people of the Calvinia 
district Tliey were isolated and sometimes 
lav\iess. Tlis was the horre of Koos 
Moordenaar with his wild, light- blue eyes. 
According to legeid he liad killed seven 
people before he was brought to justice. Then 
he assaulted a shepherd and the judge warned 



him: "If tiiis nian dies you will be charyed with 
nuirder." Koos Moondenaar was seen no more 
on tiie mountain barrier of the Roggeveld. It 
was said that he had found sanctuary in the no- 
nian's-land to tlie north of tiie Orange River; 
for that was before the Germans took the 
territory. 

Nest coiiES the Hantam that favourei comer 
of the district wiiich lured unknown cattle 
farmers as far back as flie seven!Eei>forties. 
They were unable to go further north at that 
time because the rainfall wos c^ricious and only 
^^h^l the hi^ pans v^enB filled hy tluindastormB 
v^oEthey abletDlinge"fora\Ahile They needed 
v^s, boreholes and wiidniQs. Man^ years 
passed before peniianeib hormsteads could be 
btnlt in the dii^ parts of the district But the 
Hantam gave the paoneQ" trGkboer wlrat he 

deared- Hantam is a v«y old nam^ Hantam^Derg 
is a landmark; and three months of wintEf snow 
meant wondeaful crops of grass latEa; the right 
feed for lx>rses. What does the name mean? One 
autlroiity s^s that Hantam was named by the 

Hottentots, the "land of idfiljies" the nutty Utile 
rod bulbs that grow on the mountaiii Others leve 



sL^gested that as this mDuntain divides the 
rEinfall arees, Hantam is really a compHon of 

hand-om (tiim). There is such a contrast betweeai 
the western side of the mountaiii, \\^Tei:e tiie 
winter rains fall, and tl»e eastern slopes of siinHner 
rains that it reoiinds you of a turn of tire haixl 
Senator W. P. Steenkan^, that legendary son of 
the district, stqiported tlie led bulb theory; he said 
the original name was pronounced with a click 
and meant "the ^votid of the mountain Wieie tire 
wild red onion grows". One species was edihJ^ 
anothei" poisonous. Here in the middle of tiie 
eighteenth ceaitiiry a bold spirit named Ahaaham 
van Wyk secured a grazing liceaice and built liis 
homestead on the present Calvinia site. The wall^ 
four feet thicJ^ stand unchanged to tliis day on tl»e 
edge of the town. The old Veldkomet Van \^^4i 
called it Akker eai Dam. He cliose so wiseiy that 
file railwE^^ bought part of the farm because of 
the strong water supply; and nowadays tlie town 
draws on this source. The pear trees on the farm 
may have been planted by Van Wyk but tire 
paintings on tiie walls by an artist from Holland 
came muclr lat^:. 



Out to tiie east of Calvinia lies the Kaaing Bult, 
tiie ridge widi millions of round wliite petfcles 
tliat reminded the eariy trekboeis of the lun^DS of 
suet used in cooking: This is tlie land of pans and 
mirages; CG^iainly not the most favoured stretch of 
the vast district. To tlie north of Calvinia the 
country merges into Bushmanland- Early tliis 
CEaitury Crown land fetched two ^lillings a 
morgeai in this area and one person could buy tear 
tliousaixl morgGai, This is a grass worid after raiir; 
sjiJeaidid grass to the horizori, nouri^Ting 

boGsnnngros lite oidless fidds of v\iieat But in 
a diDig^ht it is a fiay deset Men and animals 
ha^e Id be as tovfji as tortnises to survive 
Furnace winds blow from the Kalahari and the 
tEnpoBtnre rises to one hundrod. No tiees or 
teppes aro to be seen but the red dunes fonn like 
Kalahari oulposls. Famixjuses aro biilt on baro 
vdd. Wdls one hundrod and axty feet deep aro 
di^ hopefully by hand Boreholes seldom stiite 
v^^te" at less thai two hundrod feet and son^ go 
to three tin^s that dgjih. Yettheroaroirar^vvho 
find a strange fasdnadon in Bushiranland Th^ 
^oy the coffee made of back water. They tell 
you that their sheep aro no/er poisoned fcy 



dangeroiK plants. Th^ speak wstfuUy of tte 
gousblomand botberblomof good seasons. 

Finally thej:e is the rivo" counhy, the wide aroas 
flooded hy the waters that rise in the Rogge^dd 
nDuntmis. The rives aro the Fish, the Rid, the 
Renoslo:' and the Sak, all flowing into the 
Hartbees and joinii^ the Orange at last In dry 
seasons they can be traced hy a soies of pools. 
V\Tt^i th^ corrB down in flood the Sakrivier rney 
be ten niles wide at a distance of b/m hundred 
and fifty niles from the souroe Alluvial flats lend 

thsnedves to sanidam fanxnng, an Luipi^dictahJe 

yet tEai^Dting enterjalse. 

All av^: the Calviiia district you find nan^s 

Qlding in kdk - Granaatboskolk, Afcdquas Kolk, 

Korannakolk, Wild^ondekolk, Leeukoll^ Klip- 

kolk. A /^/<isapanthatlioldswate:'afteri^n In 
pJaces thero is also the ^A^corre Mipbakke 

fomiation wliicii holds water under tiie saixl, 
water tliat can be buouglit up by aplion. Water lias 
alwaiys beeai on tlie minds of most peo]:Je in tlie 
Calvinia district. My old maps show^ every sort of 
moisture from Waterval to Bloedsuiea^ontein; 
Wilw^ter and StinkfontGin, Soefevatea: and 
Buff el rfontEin. 



Several eoriy liavellGas and officials recorded liie 
life of diese famieLS on tiie frontier. Sparmian and 
ThunbEa:g were 11iGg:e in the seventeoi-seveaities 
and also tlie exjJorer Colond. R- J. Gordon 
accon^oonied by \^^lliani Pateison the botanist, 
Gordon or his drau^tsman sat on the summit of a 
kopfxe near Onder Downes homestead teai miles 
east of Calvinia and ^etclied tiie view looking up 
the Oorlog's Kloof valley. This Roggeveid 
landscape was discovered in recent years in tlie 
British Museum manuscript collection. A 
govemmeait expedition in 1801 was described by 
Petxus Bordiardus Borcherds^ tiien a young 
assistant secretary but later a magistrate, author 
and poet of considerable ahality. Borcherds 
txaveiled by w^ay of tiie Verkeerde Vallei, the 
Doom River in the Karoo, the Bokkeveld Poort 
and the Roggeveld Berg. He said tliat in the 
wdnter tlie fanners left tlie Bokkeveid and 
Roggeveld and desceaided to the Karoo to avoid 
the cold and snow. They closed their houses and 
lived in hut^ wagons or teaits. At night tliey built 
up roaring fires to protect tiie flocks. Borcherds 
noted the large heads of quagga, antelope and 
ostriches. Farmers weae jMiDud of their long guns 
or muskets of large caliha:e, sending the ball with 



accuracy over a fair distance. Next they valued a 
good horse, strong and trained for the chase. A 
good housewife and strong, healtliy cliildren 
formed part of every man's ambition. He also 
needed a tent wagoii, a strong team of oxeai, a 

/e^p^ekwithpleily of grass in season, karmabos 

for soap-boiling and a sound flock of long-tailed 
sheep. 

"A plain, honest and \vandering lace are the 
inhabitHnts of the Rogg^'dd," Borcherds 
simired ip, Mai^ parents had dght or rrore 
dUdroi There was a strong reiigious sprit 
Most farmers viated C^^e Town once a year to 
sell thdr soep and buttH". Butehes viatBd the 
fauns and bought the sheep. Tlie fanners wore 
broad-hrimnHi hats with pipes stuck in the 
bands. They liad wooUoijacl^s and great-coaSs 
forwinten and in siimnEr they wore blue shirts 
and linen jacfets. Leathe:' trouses and ox-hide 

ve/stoene were seen everywiiere. 

"H^^jy countrymEn - you requiie only informa- 
tion ^id guidance, experience and a taste for 
inprovenEnt and the roioval of sohb 
prgudices," Borcherds wtoIel "You are on the 
wtole an honest and good-natured rac^ and 
h^:{jy, though deprived of UBny comforts and 
blesar^ afforded by dvilisalion and infercomse 
with tte HDre enlightened sociely of man. The 



tiaveJler cannot escape from tlie privatioiis of the 
Roggeveld. Its inhabitants are deprived of those 
clear and beautiful stieams which adorn die 
uji^Der CQunliy, niany being con^Delled to live on 
pJaces with only a small fountain of bracld^ 
water and no liees to give tlieaii sliade or fruit. 
Yet I believe that many bom and hsjed in die 
Roggeveld would not. if diey could, diaiige diear 
poation, so much are tliey attached to diear flocks 
ar»darr^e mode of living." 

The fronlia" really coites to life in the narralive 
of Dr LichloistEin, the GernHn ph^dan \\ho 
travelled with Coiiiilsaone"J. A. de Mist two 
years after Borchods. This wes a fomidahle 
cavalcade as the govemrreait wished to in:pess 
hostile Biishrrei, runaway slaves and white 
deserters. Seven dragoons woe among the 
horsemEn, Six wagons were loaded with sea 
biscuits, rice, peas, dried fnit, tea and coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, wine and brandy. There wejB 
HottoTtot sevants and slaves to look after young 
Miss Augusta de Mist and lier friend Miss 
Versvdd. Hospital mattresses, tables and stools 
\AOB used by the white travdl^s. They had tools 
and a forge for repetrs. ' Triid^te and frippoles' ' 
were tal^ ss presents. LichtMistEan had a small 
library; the works of previous travellers who had 



OD\eied parts of tlie iDule: Kolbe, Spamran, 
Tliunbag^, LeVdllant and Barrow. Hs boxes also 
hdd a tdescope^ nicroscope, natural histDry 
eqiifTTEait and presovii^ Arid Lichfeistem 
described the lor^ tr^ past Saldarto Bey and 
Hl^beg^p tlie Olif anis Rivo" aril the vall^ with 
the oninoiB nanB of Moedvolorei Th^ 
foUoued ste^ and dangEmus paths to tlie farm 
Loofeiburg, also known as Uys Vatld becaree of 
tlie bdbs found thB:e Barrow had beai thesB in 
1798 and placed it on his unp. The owro" was 
Jaoob Adrian Louw, an:^TiDa:'of thegreatLouw 

dynasty. Their sttjmw:?der- Jan Loiiw, had readied 
the Cape soon after Van Riebeeck had settled at 
r^ndefcosdi. The first Louw to peaieliate the North 
West Oape was Pelius Louw, \\4to liad settled on 
the loan fann Tror^e in the seveaiteeai-fiixliesL 
LichtoTstein's host at Look^TbuLg was Jacx>b 
Adrian Louw, who httd been tliere for a quartGr of 
a ceaitLiry and had become one of the richer 
fannEas. Hs wealth was in dieep with a flock of 
sevearteeai tliousEuid; but he owned two thousand 
homed cattle arxl a tiioLsand horses as w^l. 
Licht^TstGin noted that the bulbs made exccilcmt 
feed for ^leep and horses aixl the HotbG*itots also 
ate thi^ix Louw grew enou^ com and gr^Des for 



his IxjLiseliold; he had planted tobacco and was 

considering a rice crop. 

The roft Louw nMiHoned hy Lichleisten was 
Johannes Gideon Louw of Oorlogsldoof, the 
nest nortiieriy fann in the district on the 
Naneqiialand horde: There lad been a fight 
with the BushiiEn on the fanri hence the nann 
Vdd Komet Louw was a peacemater, however, 
and he collected hundiBds of sheep and goats 
from the Bold^eveld fanres and presented then 
to file Bushnoi in the hope of preventing further 
trouble Louw had entnlained the pl:ysician and 
botanist Thunbeg about a quarter of a century 
proviously. LoiWs son had beei seriously HI 
and Thunberg had saved lis lif a 

Lichtenstean tiekked on shooting Nani£*qLia 
partridges (^xly Avith three shots) and treating 
the sick. He stayed at the Mayiesfonteiii fann 
ancestral home of the Strauss family, named 
becaiise of the rmtjiesgoed that grew thet:Q The 

father of LichtoislEiris host, a soldio:^ liad 
anived in the C^)e from Geen:iar^ in 1723 and 
had beeimuidetHihy slaves. Lichlenst^n found 
that he wes expected Id pofonn irirades of 
healing. His patients included l^^terical woiiEn 



and others vrifh deep-rooted maladies. He 
thoi^t the prevalence of stone amoi^ flie iimi 
was due to lack of alcohol asfhiscoiiplatntwas 
uncoimrm in the wtne districts. Gout and 
rheunBlism were also comrDn. Lichtenstein 
found that his stock of Halle medicines \ves 
rurmirg low and began studying the loc^ 
nHJidnal plants. He also added rare plants to his 
collectioit 

Naturally this obsErvant txHveller was greatly 
in^ressed by John van Reenen and his farm 
Groot TorEsi on the north-west side of the 
Hantam mountain, Pieter Pienaar, the previous 
owner and his wife^ had. beeai muidGaed by the 
dangerous Hottentot raider KajDtein Jager 
Afrikaner. John van Reeaien, tire Merino sheep 
pioneer, had ^xteen hundred of the Spani^ 
breed on the farm and was making large profits 
out of the fine wool. He also kept three hundred 
breeding horses, an Arataan stallion wortlr tliree 
tlrousand rix-dollars among tlreaix Sometimes the 
colts were taken by hyeaias but there were no 
tlrefts. With six hundred peach, trees and a 
kitchen gardeai, Groot Toren was a model farm. 



Liciitenstein praised tiie Hantain people. They 
weae brisk and active and ^owed good breeding 
and civility and taiDught presents for the official 
visitors. Some of them had diaveUed for sixty 
miles "in a dry and solitary country, fit only for 
tiie feeding of catlie, and half- encircled by some 
of tiie wildest among the savages of the 
neiglibouriiig districts" . The last fann in the east 
of the district visited by Lichteaistein was 
Oiiweetendefontein or Onder-Downes. This had 
been giveai out as a loan farm in 1750 and had 
become the home of tiie pioneer family named 
Gous about tweaity years later. Gous ^vas the 
grandson of a Huguenot settler named Goudier. 
Lichtenstean thought that Onweeteaidefontein 
was a mEJanch.oly spot; treeiess and surrounded 
by rocks. The Gous family lived in fear of 
Buslimen. The homestead liad doors of cedar 
from tiie Cedarberg and was thatched wdtii reeds 
from Pakhuis. Walls were more tban two feci 
tbicii. Slate at die q^ring bore in^ressions of 
fossil fish, rather like eeis. These wer^ the only 
remains of a former w^orid I found in South. 
Africa," commented Li chtenstein. 

Leaving the Hantambehind LichteislEin entered 
the Roggevdd He shot a vulture on the wing 



and saw oolaas before reachii^ the Steenkanp 
fann called Elandsfonten in a narrow vailey^. 
Again the traveller fom^ an unfavourable 
inpresaon, though the Widow Steenkanp liad 
abundant water, gardeis and com lands. Th^ 
shotdandonftefann two seven hundred pound 
dand, with "pure obedient flesh" like beef. The 
irarrow wes a great ddicacy and the great 
nusde of the tiigh and tte tongues were 
regarded as the best parts wtei smoted 
Hottentots used the boms as pipes. Rhino were 
still shot in the neighbourlx)od and the flesh was 
given to the savages. Rhino skin was nade inbo 
gamboks and fliese WQ:e sold at four shillings 
each 

Hartefcee^ontein, the next fann to be visited, 
was tiie home of a great hunter, one of the Louw 
family. Loiiw liad "a veay neat, nice young wife 
and five stout, healtliy children" . Deep snow fell 
tliGa:e in WT.nter and to save his tiiousands of 
sheep Louw nx>ved to a iBgplaas in file Calvinia 

area LiditeislEin heard a dramatic story \\hei 
he reached the fann Mayiesfontein. Ttere the 
Widow Coetze told him that she had seen lier 
husband, father, iiDther-in-law and he:" 
husband' s aste" all nurdered hy Hotteitots and 
slaves. She vvas pregnant at the time The 
nurderes carried her av\^ to a Mding-plac^ 
taking catdO; goods and money from ti^ farm 



Veid KoiTiet Koos Nel, commandant of the 
district, reached the spot just in time to save hsr 
from execution. He recovered twenty- five 
thousand rix- dollars. Driefontein, owned by 
G€9rit VissGS", was the last farm in the district 
viated by Lichteaistein' s party. The small 
dweihng had mimosa spais for tlie roof, state 
walls CGaiiEaited with clay, plastered avails and 
clay floors washed with cow^ dung. Tea was 
always ready at Geurit Visser's home but the 
w^ter liad a bad flavour and the milk liad to be 
kept for churning into butter. 

James BacMiouse, the Australian evai^dist was 
in the Calvinia district in the dghtEen-thiities. 
He noticed the heavy Sfnteb^j&ls with copper 

cia^D^ always kept on special tables in the 
homesteads. Backhouse remarked that the 
nearest chunch w^as in Clanwilliam, so that 
people could only attend tire services tiiere once 
every three or six months. Dr William Robertson 
seaiior, the Clanwilliam minister, visited liie 
Calvinia famis at intervals. During tiie first 
quarter of the nineteeaitii century the Calvinia 
farmers had to go to church in Tulbagh or 
Malmesbury, wiiile the bridal couples travelled 
tiiree hundred miles to Cape Towor; tlrus the 
establishment of tile Clanwilliam congregation in 



1826 gave some lelief. It w^as not until the 
middle of the century tiiat the Dutch Reformed 
Church bought part of a farm on the Calvinia 
sate, cut it iip into plots and sold the plots to 
secure money for a diurch- So tiie Hantam 
became Calvinia in a govemmeait notice and a 
village grew iip round the church. 

Calvinia was still on the fronlia: Wild do^ v\o:e 
acurseonthefanrs; caHle and hoises, sheep and 
goals \\o:e Ihe victimB. An early iragistrate 
naixed Tniter took advantage of the isolation, set 
up m buaness, actBd as a lawyer and wound ip 
eslates. He also wrote Idtas for fanros and was 
dDii^ vey wdl indeed until imports of his 
conduct reached C^^ Town; then a 
padianEntHiy connittee put a stop to tMs 
iuEgular behaviour. 

Mr John Noble, derk of die Horise of Assembly, 
wrote in tire eighteen- seventies: "In tire Calvinia 
district colonisation has only lately beeai gaining 
on the waldenress and there is still a great area 
w^ting to be filled up, wiiose pastoral and 
agricultural capaHlities wheal developed will add 
largely to the wealth of the country. Until lat^y 
regarded as a desert, the country was left to the 



free occupation of migratory squattG^s and tiiear 
flociis and the warxtaincj Bii^imen and Korannas 
living along the rive*; hunting aiiteiopes ar>d 
osliiclies on tiie opeai fJains." Those wandeaing 
BL^mien ^veae still a n>Eaiace. Tiaveile^s still 
needed an armed escort FamiEas in the most 
dangerous areas lived in byeto^iidte, lite 

tediveS; also kiiown as korbedwjiin^. it seems 

tiiat tiie original deagner had seeai lionses of this 
type in Italy and France and had biiilt a liome of 
flat stones that the Bushmen could not set on fire. 
Walls \veg:e two fe^ ax inches tliick and seveai feet 
higli. Some b^jekorfhuttx^ WOe lite rondavdS; 

otlieis WEie square Doorw^^ v\ob dosed with 
large slabs of stone These dvvdlin^ wob cool in 
suniT^'ardvranninwiite'. The design ^ppeded 
to a nuntje" of famEts vAn fdt tte BidmBn 
nsBce and so the unknown atxhitects Q^anjie 
was follow^ You can still find indestructiHe 

bVetor/huHe on the farm Thokoboos and I unde*- 
^and that MrJ. J. Mbubon of Stuumian^ontetn is 
still living in one. 

Calvinia had a second-dass school buildii^ in the 
d^iteen-sevoHes but a salaty of t^ro hundred a 
year and a free house faled to attract a teechB: 



When the salaty \tos rdsed to tvvo hundred and 
fifty (wtli fifty pounds for travellii^ ecpoises) the 
prohlan wos solved Wednesd^ was dedated a 
half-lTolid^ in the vill^e Eveyone v\oit off to 
cricte, ooqiet, quoits and targ^ shooting. The 
cabn of Calvinia v^^s shattejed at this period ty 
^idarics of n^asieS; scadd; fever and ' "vMte soie 
throat'. But inodem dvilisalion was creging ip, 
tlie tdegraph line reached the village The 
population was five hundred in the dghteQ> 
dallies. A coini^idd directory sialEd: "Cdvinia 
is the only town in the largest district in the coloiy. 

Tlie k^rknciad manages vG*y ^veil^ but everyone 
mmiages for hinBelf as the inhatatants pirf^" tliis 
sysbGfTi" The lilxary had two dionsand voluniesL 
After three years of droLigiit^ lioweve*; the Standard 
Bank closed. The "C^De Argus" con:espondeait 
wrote: "Calvinia, once a flonri^iing fJace of 
business, is ivjw stagnant. One shop fails after 
another. Tlie*e has never beeai such a drought for 
thirty years." 

1 once n^ a doctor in the North-West C^^ vAio 
had taten over a pBclice eady this ceitLDy fiDm a 
geaieial pactitioro:; a Scot\\4x) had graduated at 
Aherdeen in Ihe eaghteen-sixties. This old Scot 



recalled life in the Calvinia district throughout 
tiie last three decades of last century. As tiiere 
was no hosjDital some patients had to be 
accommodated in tiie gaoL His busiest time 

was at nagrmal when he worked eaghteeii 
hours a d^ ireking up pills and tinctures and 
^plying bandies and splints. Aaxmnts wesB 
either paid at nagrmal time or the doctor had 

to wait luitil the wool was sold. Some patients 
brought him presents of home-made soap^ 
candles^ biltong, eggs and ostrich-eggs and 
cake. 

Fortunately iiifectious diseases were rare in 
those de^ and measles almost unknown 
Before the Scot arrived nidwifery had been 
attenpted by ignorant bub confident worren, 
most of them coloured Sometimes the results 
were fatal. The old doctor was also a surgeon, 

a sn^jdoktBT witli a great reputation in the 
district. The local chemist gave the chloroform 
and if additional help was needed the doctor 
called on tlie minister and tiie magistrate. With 
tiie aid of tliis team tiie doctor excised eyes^ 
carried out an^utations and applied silk 
ligatures to the arteries. Of course the doctor 
had to act as dentist as well. He gripped the 



patient's head under liis left arm, pressed the 
forceps well down, wriggled tlie tooth loose 
and out it came. 

The Scot traveled out to farms with a C^)e cart 
and two horses. In winter, wiien he was called 
at an eady hour, there was often snow on the 
bushes and ice-pools on the road crackled 
under tlie liorses' hooves. Icicles hung on 
every branch and twig. The doctor needed his 

VO^QS of brayed sheepskins. This is scorpion 
country and tiiere was no sernm in those days. 
Doctors prescribed lettuce seeds, which acted 
as a mild narcotic; but it was not always 
possible to secure tliis remedy. Cautious 
people searched tlieir rooms in summer before 
going to bed. Those wAr\o had received a sting 
were mo^ careful; but such people seemed to 
be proof against later attacks. Even the young 
scorpions were dangerous for their tails ^vere 
filled from birtb. v^tb the poison tliat was like a 
jab of fire. Only the baboons knew how to deal 
witli scorpions. They bit off the tails \vith 
unerring skill and feasted on the rich flesh like 
business- men muncliing expensive lobsters. 
Medical specialists visited Calvinia at intervals 



early this century but conditions weae siill 
primitive. An attomey owned a veiy fine, large 
yellowwood table with stinkwood legs, strong 
and steady, and the surgeons al^vays borrowed 
tbis table for operations. But it was a healthy 
district and a few people reached tiie CEaitiuy 
mark without a serious illness. Such a man Avas 
Oupa Klaas "Honderdjaar^' Vlok (1810-1910) 
w^iQ settled in the village \\4ig«i he was nine^, 
married for tire fourth time and became a father. 
(His w/ife was forty-five.) Oupa Klaas was 
known as tire strong man of the Roggeveld. 
There was a txemeaidous gathering of the Vlok 
clan on liis hundredtli birthday. Oupa Klaas died 
soon afterwards; the doctor said lie Irad eaten too 
much niGJ/d£?rt. 

Fanners in the Calviiia district roneniDer the 
stories their fathers and gi:andfathei:s told them of 
the spriii^xjk irigrations last centtny. There was 
aVanda"Merwev\ho owned the famiDownes, 
in the g^ where the Ooriogskioofrivier flows 
between the Groot Pranterg and the bulk of the 
Roggevdd nrmntains. Here are niar^ ledges of 
varying widths and steepness Van der Mervve 
had gone out with his Wesl^ Ridiards after a 



h^ of springbok and liad followed them round 
a should^" of the mDuntean. Tlie shoulder 
narrowed to aledge with asickeiing drop on the 
ri^it As it was fairly levd and firrn, and without 
ai^ tieadierous shale. Van der M^we went on 
after the buck Suddenly he heatd them 
r^iming. The ledge must have pelnred out Van 
de:'Merv\« knew that he was in deadly peril. He 
squeezed himself as far back into a niche as he 
could and waited for the mslitig buck As the 
springbok leade:" sppearod Van der Mawe 
kicfed it off the ledge. The rost of the herd 
followed tlieirleadQ'. Van da:'MQwe relumed to 
the hoiTEstead and dedared that lie had kUled 
about sixty buck with one kick No one believed 
him until the wagon reached the spot and loaded 
the dead sprii^x>k 

Among the notorious Hotteaitot characters at tire 
tunr of the CGSitury was Jan Tonia^ wiio Avorked 
for a Van der Merwe on the fanrr Kof^eskraal 
in the moiintains west of Williston. One niglit he 
disappeared, but slieep went niis^ng at intervals 
aird everyone knew that Jan Tonias was tire thief. 
Tonias was a clrarr^on runner; lie covered such 
distances in a ni^it that he ^vas aktle to play 



hide-aiid-seek witii farmers and police. No one 
knew the wild terrain so intin^ately as tire swift 
Hottentot; he would take a sheep from 
Koppieskraal one night aird tarmt the ^epherds 
at Kareekarr^ twenty- odd miles w^est of 
Calvinia tire next. Kareekan^, once a Strauss 
fam\ was owned at this time by a Van der 
Merw^. The grr^iurd is deeply scored by 
ravines, taaibos and kar&G tcees, SO that Toilias 

found mai^ hiding-places and made the life of 
the shephecd a nisery. Fireamis \\o:e scarce 
just after the Soulh African War but Van der 
Merwe reiiEoibered an old Sanna, nrne of an 
antique than a gun, in Ihe loft He went oub in 
search of the thief with this museum-piece and 
when Jan Tomas saw him he decided to raid 
other farms. A year or rrore passed before the 
clever thief was rounded up by tlie police. Jan 
Tomas ended his d^/s on the Breakwater 

I gathered tiie recent story of Calvinia and the 
people from Dr Cyril Hall, who went there as 
magistrate's clerk in 1907. (Dr Hall ended his 
legal career as an appellate court judge.) The 
railway terminus was at Ceres Road (now 
Wolseley) when young Hall stepped out of the 



train. He still had to cover one hundred and 
eighty miles of the most desolate country in 
the wlrole Karoo. All goods for Calvinia 
passed along that route, so that tlrere was life 
on the long track; passenger wagons with 
spans of twelve horses or mules covering the 
distance in three days and three nights. No inns 
or otiier shelter were available. Women slept 
inside tire wagons, men on tiie veld. Freight 
went by mule, donkey or ox -wagons; some 
took eight days but the oxen needed eighte^ 
to twenty days. 

It was a great event in Calvinia when the 
MaLnEsbury-Piketberg railwE^ line was 
extended to Eendekuil. The new station was 
one hundred and fifty rriles from Calvinia and 
the j oumey via Clanwilliam was easier and far 
nure plessant than the Karoo route. A post- 
cart ran on three days a week and a post-wagon 
also carried passengers. Travellers stDpped at 
the Visser orange and lucerne farm in the 
Olifants River valley. Everyone was made 
welcome coffee, bread and butter were 
provided at all hours. Young Hall made a 
nuntjer of journeys from rathead to Calvinia 



in two nights and a day, sitting on the 
niailbags. It was cxDrnfortable enough except 
when it rained. Some people used their own 
Cape carts and horses and left thesn witii friends 
on farms near Eesidekuil. The first motor-car had 
reached Calvinia as far back as 1899, a small 
Ri^nch car owned by a law agent named Yate^ 
but it was useless. Ten years passed and a famiEr 
Nei visited Europe and hrouglit back a single- 
cylinder De Dion. This car performed vcay well. 
Hall and Nel drove into many parts of the district 
without serious breakdowns. 

YalES, the unsuccessful UDtor pioneer, had 
another cldm to fane in the villaga He had a 
peculiar s^ise of humour and ddighted in 
ridiculing all tbcsB in Calvinia wiio aroused his 
sarcasm From tine Id time Yates coiipleted a 

circular, known as a paskav^, on a large slieet of 
paper. Thcai he would send a coloured boy witli a 
bell round the village. People hurried out to read 
the latest idiosynciaaes set out by Yates, and 
everyone €«yoyed the circulars except Ihe 
victims. Yates destroyed tlie ^eets when the boy 
returned and no one ever sued him for libel. 



The smous was slill in bnaness but he wos fast 
dis^jpearing. Coninercial travellers WEe:e gisat 
posonalities. The^ drove \jp fromC^^ Town in 
C^pe carts specially built for carryii^ sanples, 
large carte drawn by sis or eight horses or mules. 
These rroi covered the \\4x)le North- West C^^ 
from Calvinia to the Orange Rivo" and thai went 
on to NanBqualand. Th^ wob on the road for 
two or three months at a time Starefeqjejs 
evejyv\tej:e wdconHi them One large 
iranufacturing chenist soit the same imn round 
these remote districte selling Old Dutch 
Medicines and otlier coiirrDdiiies for thirty 
years. Such characters becan:B part of the 
Calvinia scene 

Dr Hall took part in memorable dances at the 
Commercial ffobel. The cx>loured orchestia 
consjstiiig of guitar, violin and concertina, 
plaiyed polkas and bam dances. Coffee and cold 
drinks WE^e served. Tlie nieai might slip out to 
tire bar but the giris never drank alcohol on these 
occa^ons. It was the same on tire farms. Some 
people brought tlrear own liquor but the farmeLS 
always offered other refi^sliments. Hall was 
invited to tire great New Year dance on the farm 



Eliaslaagte on the Sak River at tiie eaid. of 1907 - 
a dancjo that was discussed for years afterwards 
because it was the last of its kind. Jakob van der 
Merwe, nicknamed Jolli^ was the host. Hall 
tiaveJled one hundred miles from Calvinia by 
horse and trap and Wien lie roaclied the farm theaie 
were^ghty carts round the w^t/ and ITOre than a 

huncted guests. MieIc was provided hy the 
BiKhmanland Van Nidote; a famDtK and 
fomidahle groip of misidans. One nHite" of 
the fanily wd^ied five hundred pounds. Dancing 
started on the lest li^ of 1 907 and vvent on with 
short rntevals until the niglit of January ttie 
seoDnd Hall deft in a velkorrbers under Hie 

tamarind tieesL UnfortiuiatGiy the ministGr at 
Calvinia heard of this jamboroe and jMieached a 
semion de^oring such bel^aviour. JoUie van dEar 
Mervye took the hint 

Cdviiia was crouded four tin^s a year for 
n^iraal and the Sq)tHiiDer gathBing was alw^^/s 
the nest iirportant Fteople tidd^ in from the 
niDst: distant comes of BushnBnland and pitched 
tents in the stie^; three thousand people with 
w^ons and cartS; cooking thir food m the opai 
so that the arorra of Catviiia was a h^py Moid 



of coffee and grilled mitlDn chops. The fiist of 
then anived on the Frid^ and nest wero thB:e 
on Saturd^ nDrrii^. Service followed service on 
Sund^, with guest paeacheas hdpai^ the local 
niiistsr Mond^ wss the great sodal occaaon 
Stord^epBS enptied thdr shdves Relatives n^ 
and talked and yom^ people became aig^ed 

Great figures in Calvinia during the first and 
second decades of the ceaitury vv^:e the Van dEsr 
MeLwe^ four brotliG^s who liad sold their farms 
and retired to the village witii small fortunes. One 
of ftiem paid two thousand pounds for a motorcar, 
a large sum at that time. They all txaveiled widely 
overseas. One qualified as a docbor. Koos Nei van 
der Merwe, w/iio loved speecli- making, became 
mayor. A still greater figure, of course, I have 
already mentioned- He was the Revereaid Willem 
Steenkan^ (later doctor of medicine and seaiator) 
who estatJi^ed a new congregation at 
Nieuwoudtville. This strong pesBonality was a 
con^Delling and emotional ^DeakEr and a man of 
troTiEaidous influence in the district Ife raised 
tw^ve thousaixl pounds for the Nieuwoudtville 
church, a huge sum for sudi a small community. 



SteenkaiT^ also bE^ieved in cultLiLal progress ar»d 

his nuisical evenings were great occasions. 

This stem disciplinarian insisted on everyone 
spearing in correct dress at all formal 
gatherings. 

Jakob van der Westhiiizen was anotiier 
Bokveld character of a different sort. Hje 
owned one fami not far from Nieuwoudtville 
and another thirty tliousand nxjrgen farm in 
Buslimanland. (It had cost him two shillings a 
morgen.) Van der Westhuizen bought an 
enormous circus tent for tlie Bushmanland 
fami; and he became so accustomed to living 
under canvas that he could not be persuaded to 
sleep in a house again. There was a 
comfortable homestead on his Bokveld farm 
but he pitched liis circus tent beside it and 
lived in four or five rooms with canvas 
partitions. 

Hall remembered the prinitive hotel at 
WillistorL Rahtnsl^, the owner, added an 
ipper storey but he forgot to include a stair- 
case in the design. Guests \\tiDse bedrooms 
were over the ground floor discovered that 



they had to clin±i a ladder. It was the joke of 
file village. People never tired of pointing oirt; 
that you liad to be soberif you wanted to get to 
bed safely in Ratinsky' s hotel. 

r a^sed Dr Hall about tiie typical dishes of 

Calvinia. He described a qDecial com, the 

langkoriiig (also known as starrfkoring) that is 

pounded with a wooden stamp, tlien boiled and 
served with milk and sugar. This local porridge 
is an evening rather tlian a breakfast dish. 
Supplies are sent out far and wide to sons of 
Calvinia who have settled elsewhere. This 
healthy food is also served as a vegetable 
without the sugar. A local fisli, caught only 
wlien the rivers are running, is tlie ge^vis. It is 

always soaked in vinegar to soften the bones. 
Tinned salnun was in great demand in the 
prerehigerator period Inported ty the ton and 
sold at a shilling a tin, it went into nillions of 
rissoles. Mutton was threepence a pound. Beef 
was a luxury. During years of drought arxi 
depresaon tiiere were shops in Calvinia selling 
donkey neat to tiie coloured population 
Donteys were a plague and tlie pounds were 
full. Rice acconpanied every nneat coursG 



After a fi.mei:al tiiere was always the special 

hegrcifrdsrys, ydlow lice with raians. Coffee 
was the universal drink, thotigh a change of 
tastB hrought a demand for tea in later years. 
Brandy and fortified wines were the favourite 
drinks as beer was expensive owing \d high 
freight rates. Tahie n^idns were seldom 
provided in those d^^, but a special w^ doth 
known as a.janrmriaj^e was passed roiind after 

a meal so tliat guests could wipe their hands. 

How mjch is left to renind the inquiring 
travdler of the old Calvinia frontier atnnspheE? 
ThB:e are the liistoric vmdschuttx^ Bo&k^n listing 

tiie liekboers wdio enteLed the frontier districts 
before the middle of the eaghteeaith CGaitury. You 
will find that David van der Merwe had grazing 
rights at Stinkfontein (the presEait 

Nieuwoudtville) in 1747. The homestead he built 
there stands to this day. Theae the Rev A. P. Sinit 

saw a Satebvfoe? bearing the date 1756. On the 
farm Groot Torei are the nins of the building 
wiiere J^p:" AfiH^nB" inunfaed the Haiaar 
coiple The old pear tiees are still bearing 
wonderful fruit Evoy year in the fmit season 
people bring thdr tents to the Groot Toren 



orchards and gaiher the pears, peaches and figs. 
They irake the famous pear synp that has a 
unique flavour, known only to a few. They also 
tate aw^ dried fruit and almonds. Sacte of 
peach stones leave the fami the stones that are 
ground finely and used to s^e the mid that 

lingers in to^/c \\nt]^. Other relics at Groot ToLen 
include a small fort built wiien liie Bushmen 
were a menace; old-f atoned ovens out of 
doors; tlie com mills and thresliiiig floors. Anna 
IVL Louw, the Afrikaans writer, says diat the 
pioneers first built a sbone house; tiien they 
planted pear Ixee^ theai roses and pomegranates. 
After that they WE^e ready to start cattle- fanning. 
The original homesteads were long simple day 
buildings w^tli stone steeps, doors and windows 
opening on to iiie stoep. But tiie homestead on 
tlie f arm Tieriioek is an exceptioii, a C^De Dutch 
gabled building far from the Boland. 

My old iTEp holds ii^^teries 1 have never solved 
Just to the soulh of Calvinia town there is a Mil 
shown as RDer-ny-M^ In the ODurse of tiiiB 
this has beconB Rebunie; and wiien I sought the 
origin they told nne of a fi^it long ago wb^i a 

Koranna knptein occupied the hill and 



Commandant Loiiw attacked hinx "Suniender or 
die," touted Loliw and his men. "Gy ro&pt 

■K^erraGt;' replied the Koranna leado: "You call in 
vain" So the ODmrando w^it forward and 
wiped out the Korannes to the last man The 
defiant shout - ''G\j wept verrdet' - ^q^Dears to 

have become Rebunie. And now there is a 
Rebunie garage. 

You could stock a mtiseum with old we^x>ns, 
antique fijmituiE and oldfashioned dothes ftom 
tlie fame of Calvuia district Doega and 
Nooiensrivier, Wilgaibosch and Tweefonteiri, 
Perdekioof and Boesmanspoort; all have their 
relics of old adventure and thdr stories. Thecool 
sea hieeze still cones to Calvinia in surniHr at 
ax in tlie evening. Fanros sa^ there are still two 
bad years, two UEdium years and one good year. 
And you can stiU go out on a road wh^e gieen 
trees round a horrestead are rare, wtere the road 
ahead is a long threat under the sun^ner sun and 
an enchan&TOTt only wh^i the evening shadows 
bring rdirf to the whole bafed frontier countcy. 



Chapter Seven 
w»\t lies beyond 




Chapter 7 
W^T Lies EtevoND 

GGograpi^iBrs crowd into the Oiiter edges of their 
rmps the parts of the uorid vihich they know 
nothing about, adding a note, " ^A/hat lies be^nd 
is sandy desert full of wild beasts" or "blind 
marsh" or "s^thian cold" or "fro:^en sea" . 

PLtTTARCH 

You call tiavd a long w^ free of charge with a 
collectioii of m^K, I have ny shate of the sort 
Hutarch mentioned, san^ deserts full of wild, 
beasts; the Kalahari and the Nanib: and there 
v^oB wUd beasis of a different spedes m the 
nilitary rr^is of the Western. Dese1:l collected in 
the Middle East durii^ the war. But those ate all 
iTB^ and charts in whidi 1 Isve a de^ pecsonal 
mteest Your dedicated ni^ connoisseur prefers 
decoraiive ttb^ with goigeoie title panels filled 
with coats-of-auns and depfaanSs, brilliant flouos 
and fruit 

I used to see tiiose old niap^ dLawn and coloured 
by liand, for sale at low prices on the Grand 
Paiade in Cf^De Town betweeai the wars. Second- 
hand book^Tops had theaii, too^ and early 



nineteeaith century maps of South Africa by 
Arrowanitii of London could be purcliased for 
shillings rather than pounds. Camels ^vere the 
symbols of caravan routes. Sheep grazed in areas 
of lush grass. Lions ^owed the hunter wlreue to 
go. Arrowsmith produced a chart of the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1812 and this accurate effort 
included famous old Cape Peninsula estates such 
as Stellemberg, Constantia, Witteboonien and 
Paradise. The liaji^iy days when collectors 
bought siich maps on the Parade for ten or fifte^ 
^lillings are over. 

Myovvnn:^3STODiidnotf^hnTLidiataiictioii 1 
have iiDst of the Saldanha n]^s and charts and I 
vaiiie !hem both for practical and sentinoilal 
reasons. When you bring a sithII yacht past 
Jiitten Island at night round Hoedjies Point into 
the safe anchorage called The Hole you do not 
part: eaaly with the lEcord Itwasonthebeachat 
Trel^oskraal that 1 found aworld-farrous cniang 
yachtsman pled ip on the sand after a 
riBrvdlous es(^)e I rerreite:' sailing past 
Fiddle B^ and Middle B^ on the w^ to the 
Beg RivET. Along the coast were the farms 1 
shot over long ^o; narrES such as Braktrfontein 



and Klaver Vlei, CiT^'wagen's Kraal and 
Olifant's Kop LEanind me of steembok leaping out 
of tiie low bush and guinea fowd rising noisily. 

I have road rmps used on long rurs to 
Namaqualand and Soulh West Africa, with 
nan^s that ling^ and ring in the nlnd and 
arouse flashes of experiaice that seeied to l^/e 
beei forgottei. One of ny Namaqualand m^is 
has a large hlank space maited "Barren land 
unsurveyed". In the Spe^rgebiet during the lale 
nin^Ee>forties I used a Geman m^ of 1913 
and found ev^y landirark in its rightful place. 1 
am absorbed by the contiasls in these South 
West African m^s; Wdssenstein dose to 
Klipdarrv Bieekrug not far from the Kldn Karas 
mountains vAies^b 1 spread ny sleqing-bag long 
ago. 

The air maps I studied betvye^i Cape Town, 
Syria and Cyprus in wartime are still in ujy box, 
and I realise thankfully that never again shall I 
look down nervously on tlie Sahara as I did on 
tbe day w^g«i the pilot infonned me that w^e were 
running short of petrol. There is another map 
they gave me at tiie time of Alameiii, when a 
long retreat to tire south, w^as planned- I often 



winder how w^e would Irave fared if the retoeat 
had become a reality. It w^Duld certainly have beeai 
a tliirsly and liazardousjoumey. 

Now hBB is a C^pe District iT^ pinted in 1900. 
Milnerton is n^:dy "the proposed site of a nav 
township". Sand tiacks lead to BlaaiMteg and at 
Mdldx)sch1hs:e is jist one biildir^ on the beach, 
a famiioiBe Ttim the dock back. 1 am not in 
favour of touo:' flocks and othe" nodeni 
inpDveaTHte in those vill^es. Ld;n^foUowthe 
route alor^ the west coast shown on nyirep the 
idaitical tiack Idt by the fiist ejqiores. Wdl, if 
you cannot turn the dock back 1 still have ny 
irqiS; ny agn-posis to solitude and a nore 
gradouswDrid. 

I viat antiquarian book^rop^ libraries, archive^ 
the map room at tire Britislr Museum and the 
Africana Museum in Johannesburg to examine the 
VEay old ms^js of Africa that have now become 
rare and valuable. Portuguese navigators drew tlie 
first cbarts of Soutbean Africa based on recorded 
voyages. Accuracy was not to be expected during 
a pGri.od w^ien the explorEar was unaHe to fix his 
latitude and longitude. They put the Csipe of Good 
Hope in the right place, and other landfalls such 



as Cape Agullias and Cape Infanta. But it was not 
until the Briti^ occupations of the C^De tiiat 
charts became fairly safe. Between the pioneeis 
such as Perestiello and the Royal Navy 
cartogr^Dheas of tiie eariy nineteeaith ceiituiy 
niany fascinating works of art weae drawn but not 
niany factual diagrams, hi the Dark Age^ of 
course, traders discoveaed and nipped East 
Africa as far as Zanzibar, Sofala aixl Madagascar. 
Maps apjDeared on cave ^vall^ on clay, on 
papyrus; the Chinese used silk and the Romans 
£tone. Claudius Ptoleniy the Egyptian aslrononiEr 
and geogr^Dher, became a great figure in tiie 
world of cartogr^zJiy during tlie first half of tire 
second ceaitury Anno Domini; indeed he 
dominated the ancieait wn[>rld with guesswork. 
Italian seamen pLoduced the celebrated Portolano 
maps of the tliirteenth ceaitury. Maps on wliole 
^dns of ]3archment a]:peared in medieval times; 
and at this penod that charts wraie parjvided with 
rhumb-lines and a con^Dass rose to aid tire 
navigator in selecting his course. Dr Veaiion S. 
Ebrbes of Rhodes TJniveraty consadeas that it is 
possiHe tirat the r^markakJe repLeseaitation of 
Africa in the Laurentian Portolano (1351), vdiich 



crudely maps the continent's entire coastline, 
rests upon an unreconded voyage to the Cape. 

Portugal hdd the secrets of the C^^ route to 
Indiabutiiothing was revealed Collectors search 
in veil for eariy Portuguese charts. Navigators 
had to give up their records v^hen tiiey iBtumed 
to Lisbon and there was a death penalty for 
sendii^ information out of the country. The 
Portuguese oudined the sh^^ of Africa eariy in 
the sixteeith century and guarded fhdr roi^ 
secret charts. All the other mEpmal^rs of the 
poiod were drawing beautiful, iin^inative 
pictures. One craftsrmn would carry out the 
wtole process Minsdf, the drawing and engra- 
vii^ on coppa" plate, the printing and colourii^. 
Sebastian Munster turned out a axteenth century 
geogiEphical tod; book that included the eariiest 
ir^ of Africa known to the worid of scholars 
oulside Portugal; and sonne years late" Leo 
Africanus eiriched the ni^ scaie with his sea 
nDnsiers and decorative ships. Fictitious dties 
and fabulous aninals ted corre into fashion No 
one \vent far inland, so that the inDst fantastic 
dreauE of the artist WQ:e accepted as fact 
UnesploiEd spaces of Africa wob filled in g^ly 



witii lakes and riveas and the ridi domains of 
Hack potGsitates. Map-makers listened to seamen 
and other wanderers and liansfomied theirvague 
stories into factures tiiat \v€«it beyond tiie most 
vivid imaginings of fliose heroes. Neptiine and 
tiie dolpliins, flying fi^ and seaweed led no one 
astiay^ cherubs were as harmless as mEmiEiids; 
but when a map held out the jMiDmise of riches in 
the interior it became a menace. No wonder Sir 
Walter: Raleigli denounced these lovely and 
niythical factures. "Geographers in their maps/' 
Raleigh wrote, ''describe those countries wdiereof 
as yet tiiere is no true discovery, that is, either by 
leaving some part blank or by inserting 
headlands, bays, groat riveas and the particu- 
larities agreeable to common reporl; tiiough 
many times contiolled by foreign experieaice and 
found contrary to truth. " 

So the axtEenlh centuiy wore on with most of 
the world in a stnte of geogr^iiical ignoranca 
TTt^i a DutchriHn v^ had sailed round the C^^ 
™th the Portuguese revealed soiiB of the seciels. 
He was J. H van Linsdioten; and the n:^ of 
Africa he published at the eaid of the century 
caused a sensation Unfortunately he was 



responsible for placing the legendary and 
wealti^ kingdom of Vigiti Magna on Ms m^ 
with such an ^pearance of auflienticity tiiat 
Van Riefoeeck sent out expeditions in search of 
the place. Van LinschotBn' s m^B are valued 
by the modem collector because of the 
decorations. He brought Prester John into the 
picture, which he had no right to do; but his 
ships under sail were autiientic and inspiring. 
His famous irBp showed the coast from Guinea 
round the C^^e to Rio do Infante. There was a 
munificent cartouche with tiie arms of 
Portugal; views of the islands of St Helena 
and Ascension; and the Dutoh and Latin 
lettering was of a high order. Van Linschoten 
published a conpanion m^ that carried the 
mariner on from the Rio do Infante to Ceylon 

Thanks to Vaii Linschoten and otiieLs, tiie 
Dutch gained a reputation as tiie finest 
cartographeus in tlie world. They established a 
monopoly in tiie chart tirade and Dutch sea 
power at tiiis period was largely due to tlie fact 
that Dutch navigators were so well equipped 
with essential information. Of course there 
were many glaring errors; but Miss Anna H. 



Smitli, Director of the Johannesburg Pubhc 
Library and an authority on early South 
African maps^ declares that tliese maps ^ould 
be judged charitably. A coloured sea chart of 
Southern Africa by F. de Wit of Anistetdam 
shows a passable coastline witlr the Agulhas 
Bank indicated. Nieuhof's map of tiie Cape 
(1682) has a fine view of Table Bay witii Van 
Riebeeck's mud fort and canal marked "lynie 
oni deur te graven", a proposed barrier against 
tiie Hottentots. 

Miss Snith has pointed out that Hendrik 
Claudius, the artist of Simoii van der SIbI's 
expedition to Namaqualand in 1685, drew an 
accurate ra^ ^Hrt: ftoni his sharp soulhedy 
point of South Africa "Duteh engraving was 
siperi^ and the use of gold leaf in the brilliant 
colouring is greatly adnired by collectors. 
Miss Snith regards a iTBp by J. Hondius 
(1632) as a typical and fine exanple of the 
seventeenth century m^ of all Africa Two 
repulsive Hottentots are shown eifloying a 
meal of entrails. The in^ is hand- tinted in 
water-colours arxl it has survived fliree 
centuries without losing anything. 



A contemporary of Van Linschoten was Lucas 
Janszoon Waghenaer^ a Dutch seaman who 
pribHshed the first atlas of engraved charts. 
Waghenaea: included pictLires of certain distant 
coastlines so that the navigator making liis 
landfall could identify various ol^ects w^le he 
was still nine miles offshore. This helpful idea, 
set a fashion vyhich is still followed by Briti^ 
Admiralty and other chart-makers, Waghenaer's 
ada^ publislied hy tire famous Antwerp printer 
Flantin, was called the 'TVlarinGr's Mirror". This 
rare volume was lavishly illustrated with 
cartouches^ sliips and fish, scenes of naval 
warfare and heraldic decorations. Sailing 
directions given hy Waghenaer were so accurate 
that yachtaiiEn. have tested his advice in recent 
years and found it useful in shallow waters. The 
book Avas translated into Engii^ and other 
languages soon after publication. Britisli 
navigators seized on this work eagerly, and with 
tlrear genius for getting a for^gn name \vrong 
tlrey called the clrarts "waggoners". 

Greatest of the Dutch craftsn^i in the 
sevaiteeilh centuiy w^e Bla^ Goos and De 
Wit aiid they all drew m^s of Southern AMca 



M^ibeLS of tlie Blaeu family, official cartog- 
raphers to tlie Dutch East India Con^Dany weae 
tiie most proHfic; they did not confine 
tiienEGives to maps and cliarts tait they also sold 
globes and folio atlases. Tlie fine Blaeu ^vork 
called "Aethisjiaca Inferior" became tiie standard, 
map of South. Africa, and held that status for 
decadesL Blaeu maps usually included the trades 
and inhabitants of the territories portrayed. 
Perhaps we should overlook such absi.irdities as 
negroes riding crocodiles. The Blaeus of 
Amsterdam succeeded tiie great Mercator of 
Antwerp. They put handsome pictLire frames 
round their maps, wilii series after series of 
view^ peofJe and plans. De Wit ^vas noted for 
tiie faithful detail in the ^lips that adomed his 
m^DS. Ships appeared very early in the long story 
of m^D-maldng; a wide stretch of ocean was the 
proper background and many maps can be dated 
hy the ^lips porirayed. Wrecks and whiripools 
appear on some maps as warnings to the mariner. 
Gods and goddesses ivory tu^ts, warlike 
negroes, seabirds and turtles, emtJems of the 
four season^ local costumes and jeweilery weae 
all wrt^ven into the n^mantic pictures of 
imaginative map-makers. 



Mar^^ old m^s are tnie Elections of their 
historic poiods. Decorative UBps, were 
obviously adnired loi^ ^o, for seveiitEenth 
century pontiiigs by Dubdi iiEslers sliow 
household interiors with ftaned ni^is on the 
walls. Sorre of the niDst chaming old Duteh 
ir^:G entodied ddightfd little viU^e scenes 
with the farm inplenoits of the d^, st^p and 
wild boars. Duteh gardens are seen in oth^s and 
dried fish and cheeses of various types w^e not 
forgotten 

Victors to the Cape such as Father Guy Taciiard 
(1687) and Peter Kolbeai (1719) felt that the^r 
travel narratives called for maps. They were both 
deliberately misled by tiieir Dutch liosts, so that 
serious errors appeared. Claudius of Van den 
Stel expedition fame was responsible for the 
fictitious maps in Tachard'sbook; and publis^iGas 
in Europe copied tliese MunchenhausGsi Tales. 
Kolben's map ^ows the good old legeaidary 
cities that the explorE^s had failed to locate. 
Francois le Vaillant. the traveller who saw so 
much of the country at the end of the eighteeaitii 
ceaitury, was as irresponsible as a map-maker as 
he was as an autlior. A fine chart tliat was^ 



iinfortiuiately, never printed was drawn by the 
seanian ChevaliEr Francois Duminy. His name is 
to be found on mDdem charts to the north of 
Saldanha Bay, wb^:e Duminy Point juts into the 
ocean. 

In spite of long seafaring tradition England cane 
on the diart-iiBkii^ scene raftier lale in the d^. 
Tte "Erglish Hlof { 1671} ^/^ litile nr)re than a 
pl^arismof Duichworic A "Coasting Hlot^' for 
Briton that speared aboub twaily yeais later 
\\QS a mjch belter effort; but it was not until the 
dghteoilh centtny that British standards in 
h^/drogr^h^/^ becarre stfierior to the Duteh. 
Obtain Cook used laige-scale charts on his 
second voyage and he has beei given the credit 
for helping to transfonn the old, artistic m^is 
into sdeilific charts. Proper charts were badly 
needed It is doubtful wiieth^" the Gmsvt^rtur 

would iiave crashed on to tiie coast of Pondoland 
if her captain had beeai paiDvided wilii detailed 
information. Strange as it may seein. Nelson had 
to use French charts at the Battle of the Nile. The 
decorative Frendi series known as "Le Neptune 
Riancais" (16^) are liighly jzHized by collectors. 



Alo^ander Dalrynple^ the British Adniralty 
l^/drogr^iier; rerredied the d^ciency to soitb 
Qdent towards the aid of Hiedghteentiicentiny. 
Mai:^^ of his Soulh African coast charts are Id be 
seei in the British Museum and these indude 
hadxmrs and be^ all the w^ ftoniBenguella to 
Algoa Arrowsnith, a London n^ publisha", 
iTBde a name for Mmedf eady in the ntneteentii 
centuiy with a seies of iiore than sevei hundred 
iJHps. His m^ of South Africa (1836) was the 
first Id show Dmian instead of Port Natal. 
Rob^ WilMnson, another London ir^irater, 
printed a large-scale m^ of Soulii Africa in 
1800, and this showed the tracks of explores. 

Deeply-rooted in tiie Cape as I ani, early maps of 
TaHe Valley and tlie setdement have a special 
interest for nie. Many of tlrese seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuiy maps are housed in the C^ae 
Archives. A map by tlie PortLiguese explorer 
Saldanha lias beeai copied and this is one of liie 
eariiest known maps of Table Bay. Saldanha 
must have seen the Salt River flowing stxon^y 
for he showed it as a large river caitering Table 
Bay; and this he named Rio de Cabo EqDeranza. 
A later m^ slKJwed sev^ litde islands near the 



river nioutii. Dr C. J . Beyers liie archivist 
declared tliat liiese eady maps are of special 
value to the historian as they teJl the story of the 
settlemeait during a period that is not fully 
documented. The oldest map in the Cape 
archives was made just after Van Riefoeeck had 
connoted his mud fort Pieter Potter, a capable 
surveyor, drew a map in 1660 that shows how 
the route of tlie present Adderiey Street came 
about. The high official Van Goeiis decreed that 

vr^urg^rs mist not btild lx)uses witllin fifly 
roods of the fort so they built aloi^ a fifly rood 
boundary that was first called J ustitiesliaat, then 
Heereigiacht and later Adderiey Stieet 

Engravings on early maps give a good idea of 
the Con^Dany's garden soon after it had been laid 
out; farms with the names of tlie owners; 
fJantations and vineyards. Kalk Oven, Klapinut^ 
BotteJary and Zeekoe Vlea are among tire oldest 
names. Devil's Peak a]:»pears as Wind Mountain 
w^le Signal Hill was once the Mountain of the 
Hanged. The Liesbeek river appears first as the 
Veas-Amstei, then the Jacqiielin, then 
Eliisenbeek and finally Liesl^eek. Three 



tributaries vyeue sho^vn, tire Groen, Holle and 
Sie^Dees. 

The new Castle speared on a 1693 n^i You 
can see a little village taking sh^)e v\ith new 
streets, a liospatal and the foundations of a new 
diLffdi v\iiere the Groote Kerk now stands, 
^estiaat is UBited on the Strand Street site and 
Thi^aistiaab is the present ShortnBrk^ You find 
a ceuEtery, slave quarters, the slipw^ v\te3:e 
saifors rolled wato:=-barTels down to the waitii^ 
boats, aj^ty, brickldlnandahrev^oyatR 

Nicolas Visscher was another niapinaker wlro 
depicted the Cape Peninsula only half a c^itury 
after the settlement was founded. His map covers 
tire Cape Peninsula from RohJDen Island to False 
Bay and includes the French settlement at 
Drakenstedn, salt pans, routes to the interior and 
Hottentot kraals. Visscher also marked the 
Visser's Hok farrn, and gave the names of other 
farm owirers: Okker, Hendrik Segar, Schaal de 
Wagemaker, Den Oudeai Hans and Simon de 
Groot. Dr Beyers regards Caret Wentzel's inap 
drawn in 1751 as the first to show the outlines of 
ceaitral Cape Town as it is today. Weaitzei was a 
surveyor. He put the Con^Dany's "garden house" 



in tiie right q^ot; a building tiiat puzzled 
historians until they studied this niap. WEaitzel 
described the guest house as "Fondament voor 
de Gasfce Heer Gouvemeur en Itaad van 
Batavia". The si.irveyor marked fh.e home of the 
retired burgher councillor Jan de Wit next door 
to the free black Jacobus Hendricks in Loop 
Stieet Theaie are fifty-two hJocks of buildings; 
the zoo is sliown in the Con^Dany's gardegi; and 
garden ^tes in Plein Street were owned by 
Kapteyn de Heer Rheaiius and others. This map 
of the "Caabse Vlefe" drawn on tiie instructions 
of Fatiier Tulbagh may be seen at the South 
African Public Library. Those famous map- 
makers the Van Keulens of Amsterdam produced 
handsome charts of the Cape Peninsula in the 
middle of tlie eighteentli century. One by 
Joliannes van Keulesi sliows 'Tafei Baay, De 
Haauwe Berg, Grote Zout pan, Zoute River, 
Caapshe Windmol^ Duivel^Derg", the Castle 
and otiier Cape Town buildings. The flag of the 
Netheriands flies on Robben Island and Lion's 
Head. Another map hy Johannes van Keulen is 
devoted to False Bay. It gives rocks, soundings 
and anchorages and sliows Kalk Bay and tiie 
poslholder's house at Simon's Bay. On the same 



^eet is a RotJDen Island ciiart witli ''Noorden 
Fontijn" and "Wagter'sHu3^e" marked. 

One of the early dghteenth cenlmy Frexh iti^k 
of Cepe Tovvn illijstrates the tDvm froin the sea 
A gallovvs and awted forhasakiiig crininals are 
proiiinent on the v^etefront Sixty yeais late:' 
another French publish^" hsDught out the first 
a:^raved plan of C^)e Town with regular blocks 
of houses and a "pleasure house" in the 
Coiipary's gardoi; the guesthouse indicated by 
Wentzel. 

Decorative maps have come back into fashion in 
recent years. Once again the artist allows himseif 
to depict prancing ostriches at Oudtsliooni, 
gUttering diamonds in some fJaces and bars of 
gold at otheas; while the Western Pn^vince is a 
cornucopia of fniit and wine. Charts, too, are 
making iise of colour, though in a more subdued 
manner. The old artists painted seas, lakes and 
riveas blue, witii Ibe exception of Ibe Red Sea, 
which was painted red in all good faith. Woods 
were green and roads yellow. Tliose artists 
listGaied eageriy to tiavellers' tales and \vove out 
of tiiem brilliant fairy-tales; so that atlases weae 
tiie first picture-books of their time. Dreams 



became elegant panoramas on panzlTnient All 
sorts of Biblical episodes were worked in, fiom 
tiie shipwreck of St Paul to Jonah and Ibe whale. 

The secEEcy that surrounded certmn old it^k led 
to the diseppearaiice and dramatic re-eppearance 
of n^ collections: ralher lite the vicisatudes of 
world-famous diamDnds. Duteh East India 
Conpar^ officials foUovved tiie eariier 
Portuguese policy of hiding tliar ni^s from 
rivals. Dr Vemon S. ForiDes, of Rhodes 
Urdverdty, GrahamslDwn, iuvesligalBd tiie 
dis^peerance of inportent Dulch rrnps over 
long poiods. For exanple. Governor van den 
Graaff took witii him to Holland in 1 791 a large 
nnanuscript m^ of tiie s^ed areas of tiie C^^ 
It was lostandonly in 1952 was it rediscovered 
and printed for the first time. The mep placed 
rivQS and rrourMn ranges and soutii coast b^s 
with reasonable accuracy. Dr Fortes lies also 
drawn attention to Colonei Gordon' s ir^ of his 
own expeditions, tiie iiDst remarteble South 
African m^ of tiie dgliteenth century. It 
included notes and illustrations of farms and 
fameis, natives and aiimals. TMs work also 
vanished and not until 1914 was itrediscovered. 



One of the ir^nsberies of eighteenth ceaitiuy Cape 
Town that I would dearly love to solve was the 
disappearance of a large and valuable collection 
of Dutch maps and charts from tlie Castle just 
before the First Britisli Occupation. Probably 
some far-^ghted official removed the collection 
so that it would not fall into enemy hands. His 
action was effective. The invadeLS liad sea charts 
but they were greatly liandicapped by the lack of 
maps of tlie interior. That collection resiiEuned 
undiscoveLed for more than a century. Only in 
fairiy receait years have some of the maps been 
discovered in Holland. Perhaps tlieie is a treasure 
in the Castle to this day, tiie missing maps^ 
hiddeai in some walled-up passage or dungeon or 
crevice. I only hope tiie parciimeait has not been 
gnawed by rats. 



Chapters 
A IVfesTERious Traveller 

I, too, have burned tiievyindwitiifiety flags 

Who now am bub a roost for eipty WDrds> An 
island of the sea wtose only tiade 

Is in the voyage of its wandeiing biiris. 

Roy CAMPBELL, 'TnslmdaCunha" 

OF all the Izards tliat liave daked tii^r little thirsts 
at tiie old foinitaiii in the Csqye Town PuWic 
Gardeai^ tlie rarest and most ir^'steaious was one 
that dif^Ded its red and yellow Ml into the watEr on 
May 15, 18GQ. It was the size of a partridge with 
glossy black plumaig^ a flat red comb on tlie liead, 
long red and yeilow^ legsL Tlie wings ^veae so ^lort 
that it could ixjt fly but it w^ked watli tlie gait of a 
pEaiguin and it could run v^y fast. This creature 
was described by one scientist in recGut years as 
"tlie sliangest Hrd in the wfl^rid". 

SoHBone caight the sbangest haid and took it to 
the South African Musojm How long it lived 
thBB is not reooided but it was idoilified as arel 
or ODot frointhe Tnstan da Ciinha giDip of islands. 
Se^aily >'ears late' Professor J. M. Wintobottom 
the ornithologist was goii^ throig^h the fcoid skins 



at the niBeuni vvh^i he caiTE aoDss tMs spednoi 
It aroijsed his inle:est to sLch an edHit that he tried 
to disoDvo:' furthB" d^als. He searohed the 
stippng leoDids for a due but found nothing 
helpEul. Y^ it \\^6 obvioiK that a fli^iliess land 
Hid coiid only hav^e crossed fifteen hundred niles 
of opai ocean on board soiiE dip 

The |xofessor had reopcaied an old niystG^y witii 
wide scieaitific angles, a n^'sb^y that toudies me 
dee^iJy for several reasonsL It carried niebadi half a 
century to a scene of niy youtli; the triaitgle of 
i^arxls that make Lq3 the Tristan group, wdtli Gougli 
Id.and as an outlier to the south, I saw the peak of 
the great i^and again; tlie mountain toneots and 
gulches and rocky beadies; the huge black mass 
of Inaccesable looming up wdth a cloud like tlie 
aiioke of a volcano; little Nightingale with its 
huge seabird colonies and rare land tirdsL I 
reanembea:ed flie cottages of volcanic stone 
fhatclied Avith flie reeds the people called 
''tusack", homes boarded in^de witli timlDei" from 
lost diips. I saw the ox-carts loaded with juniper 
tiees for firewood or kelp for manure? tlie huts 
filled with potatoes the lamb liouses and fagstyesL 
I could almost taste the "island tea" made from 



heate and tlie dish of niollymauk, aii albatiDss tiie 
size of a goosE^ set before nie hy Mis Repetto; 
and wild, sweE^ red berries niade into a pie. Bob 
Glas^ my liost diiring two visits to Tristan, gave 
me mollymaLik eggs for ha:Bakfast I recalled tlie 
hirdskins used hy die TristEiners for barteiing 
w^ien diips called; ^dns that I carried away as 
souveaiirs. I thori^it of the collection of skins niy 
host Bob Glass liad shown me. But I was a young 
r^Dorter, not an ornithologist. What rarities liad I 
handled during those nigJits in the island cottage ? 

Tnslan is[ande:s loofed 1:5x511 he as a stiar^ 
visitorfiDni1he"HoufeideWari". TheylaLfedof 
"Ihe shbU w^rld Ui^ knew; of "pomerwins" and 
"gone^", a thriKh they called "Staict^/', of 
"island cocks" and "island hois" . They knew tlieir 
own fcdids, post and p:ese3il, and they talted as 
people who lived on taids and thar^eg^- not as 
sdaiists. 

Pli^itiess birds liave a great fascination for 
ornithologists, not only from die evolutionaiy 
point of view brit also because of the geological 
a^Dect Did tlie birds fly to tliese loneJy id.ands 
and theai lose tlie powear of flic^it? Or was tli^:e 
once a land bridge to ex^Jain their preseaice? Rve 



species of land hards are foinid in the Tristan 
group and two of tliese are Qic^itiess. The man 
wiio made the first knowTi asceait of the Tristan 
peak (six tliousand seven hundred feet liic^i) 
discovered tlie first of tliese fli^itless hards. Ife 
was Captain Diigald CamiicJiaGl^ an amiy office: 
with a scieaitific beait, and lie aocon^Danied the 
nilitaiy detadinient that occi^ed Tristan in 
1816. Eariy in ttie following year CarmicliaiE^ 
made the steep asc^it, forced his way tliiDugh the 
deaise IxLt^Twood. grass and fean and gained a 
table land aft^" three Itolbs' dimhang. He WESit on 
to a swaii^ ^A^Gse tliere ^vi^.^ "niyriads of peliE^ 
burrows" and finally reached tlie volcanic crater 
with its pool of ^vatGar. On tlie way down 
Camiichael noted four species of albatioss 
breeding. He said tliat hogs secxEted tliemseives 
in tlie dee^jest recesses of the woods; tliere they 
lived on wild cel^y and were SEife from hunters. 
Goats lived on tlie liighest ridges. He saw a 
thrudi, a bunting and a moorhen; these birds 
w^re found all over the island and he collected 

specimens.^ The flighlless rmoiiiai hid in the 



' Cannidiad's fcards fiom TiistEBi w«:e sold Id pdvcte 
collectcffs in Londcai. All vanislied etcept one (i*Jesospiza 



woods and was run down oocaaonally by dogs. 
The other binfe wexe caught hy the soldiers in 
nets. 

Seven years laier caii:e a "lalaitEd yoimg 
Englishnsn named Augustus Earie^ later Id 
beconE f aimus as tlie artist vAio acconpanied 
the Be^e expedition and as a fna.id of Chades 
Darwin He had landed onTristanasavisitor but 
Ms ship WJas driven off by heavy wealher and he 
vras HBrooned for sevei nonlhs before another 
ship picted hun ip. Earie said tlie nriorh^i was 
known tD the s^e:s as tlie "island cock". It 
stood erect, amed with sharp spurs for defense 
and also to assist it in climbit^ rocks. Its only 
call was a sourxi life the repetition of the word 
"cock'. The flesli wee pluixp, fat and escetlQit 
eating. Eade recorded Hie fact Hiat Hie garrison 
had brought cats with therrt and these cais, with 
the inaniTBls Camichad mentioned, have a 
bearing on the fate of the tasly "island cock'' . 



acunhae) Vk4ri<ii was identified in the Boliii Museum niaiiy 
years tatEr. It \vas ejctirict on Tristan in 1973, ^vheii H.M.S. 
Chall&iger called, biit is stiU found on IiiaccessiUe^ \vitli a 
sniEiler form car M^itiiigde. 



Tales of this int^:esliiig tard readied Hie 
scientific worid from tin^ to tin^ bub it was not 
"urrtil Sir George Gre/ s paiod as governor at the 
C^jB that live specin^eis were secured Gr^ 
instructed a f orrro:" en:|ioyee, vdio was visiting 
Tristan, to bring back birds. Thus five "island 
ODcks" were landed at C^^e Towii Grey sent 
them on to the London Zoo and one bird reached 
Regeait's Park alive/ It was Qcanined ty men> 
bos of the Royal Zx>logical Society and the 
spedes was naned Gallinula nesiotis. They 
found that the colour was sirrilar tD the coniii>n 
mDoriien but darter, with head and body dull 
black The bird had a red garto: round the base of 
the thigh and sboub le^. It coiid fiutler a litHe 
bub it used its legs, not its wings, to esc^^ from 
aienies. Sir WyviJle TlionsDii, the naturalist, 
poiniEd out that the wn^ feathers wob too soft 
and short for flight The breastbone was weak 



^ Sir George Gi^ also soit a collection of Soutli Africen 
animds to the London Zoo on diis occasicai. It included a 
female kudu, tlie first to readi Eunzpe alive; the fiist live 
steenbok and the second live Hesbok; a giydxjk, 
blaauvdxik, zebra witii peculiar mcddngs, a Stanley acii^ 
wattled crane, dassies and snakes. 



but liie bones of the lower exlremiby were lar^e 
aiid pow^erfLil and the musdes w^ere strong. 

Menters of Hie H.M.S. challenger expedition 
viated the Tristan gnDiip in 1873 and climbed to 
die domain of tlie great Soudi Atlantic oceanic 
hards on the peak. The redoubtable IT !M. 
Mbseley, tlie naturalist saw^ a black albatross on 
a nest of earlii a foot high; and tlie niollyniauk 
was also nesting tliere, a liandsonie bird w^tli 
grey \vingsL Moseley liad hoped to secure 
specimens of the "idand cock" but in this he \vas 

disappointed- The Chilenger reports stHied that 
the Tristan, "island cock", re-naiiied Potjhy- 

riorrds nesiofis, had beeai almost ejttemiinated. 
As time went on the ''island cock" was regarded 

asQctiiict.^ 



' In fact the "idand cock" lingei^ on until the eaiiyyeas 
of tiiis caituiy. An adveitmous diai^ctEi" 1 knew as an old 
man, JVfr P. C. Keytd, built a house on Trist^i 3nd lived 
theie fn^m 1907 to 19C9, tiying to op^i up ti^de in sheep 
with the Cspe. ffe diarteied the sdHxaiEi: Gieyhound for 
the purpose. Once he s^ out for Gough IsI^kI witli Bob 
Glass £e pilot biit returned to Tdstan widioiit sightiiKj the 
idand. Ke^ cdlected nattu^ liistoiy speciniois for tlie 
South African Mts^nn and he secured one niattire 



However, there w^s a surprise in store for Hie 
scientific world Amsdcaii sedos from the 

SChoono:" FmndS Mle^ q^ent forir montlis on 
Gougli Island in 1888 and 1889 and George 
Comer, tlie second niate, collected hands for tile 
American Museum, of Nattiral History. Among 
lire speciniE9is he cariied back to Connecticut 
were two live gallinules and a nrunber of ^dns. 
These birds appeared to be id^itical witli the 
Tristan ''idand cock", Gough I^and lies two 
hundred miles to tlie soudi of tlie main islands. It 
is now of special intE9:est to South Africa owing 
to the weatlier station maintained tiiea:e by the 
government But tliis little- known outpost is a 
grim place that ciaimed tlie lives of sealers in the 
old days and South African meteorologists in 
recent years. Portuguese navigators discovered 
tiie island in 1501 and named it Diego AlvarE^z; 
and CajDtain Cliaries Gough R.N., pi.Tt it on the 
cliari; Iavo ceaitLuies later and gave it liis name. It 
remained almost ruiknown until 1955^ wdieai a 
Cambridge Uni verity expedition ^Dent six 
montlis tliere. Eveai now some of tlie niysteaies 

sfpedmen of tiie "i^and cock" and one juvenile of the 
species. 



remain unsolved. Gough is mountainous, witii an 
area of forty square mile^ it has a plateau and a 
tiiree tiiousand foot peak. From the sea parts of 
tiie island reseanble the Twelve Apostles range in 
tiie Cape Peninsula. It is covered with tiiick and 
beacherous bush in whicii the men lost their way 
and w^ere frozen to death. South African 
scientists have described it as a wet i^and, soft 
underfoot, reminisceait of the Knysna forests 
wdth such dense undeaigrow^li tliat objects only a 
few feet away are often hidden. Apart from the 
sealecs of last century, Gough Island was nev^ 
occupied for long until tiie Soutli African 
weatlier station Avas establislied there. Gough 
was for many years an unexplored zoological 
niystery. 

MenlDers of the Scottish Antarctic Expedition 
vAn landed tioB from the Scotia eariy this 
coitury ^^o:e the fiist sdentists to s^ foot on tlie 
island One of Uiese visitors; Mr R N. Rudnore 
Brown, sunixed iip as follows: "Lool^ at from 
an inpartiai standpoinb Gough Island is but a 
relatively insignificant rock in nid ocean, but its 
very isolation mates it of great interest It ni^ 
throw li^it on some fom^" continuity of land in 



the Southern Heiiisphero and it cannot fdl to 
ducidate various probleiiE of haologic^ 
distribution vAieu its flora and fauna ha^e beei 
thoiDi^ily investigatEd" 

Mr. W. Eagle Clarke^ the expedition's 
omittiologislj was in^ressed by ttie beauty of 
Gough Island ri^ng abruptly from the ocean 
witli slieer precipices several hundred feet higli, 
greeai slopes, irKDSs-covEa:ed cliffs and rudiing 
watErfalls footing out into the sea. The 
scientists landed on tlie eastern side w^ieae a 
ravine gave access to the interior. At tiie seaward 
end there ^vere a few acres of leve^ ground witli 
gras^ ferns and wild celery. A narrow beach one 
hundred yards long was stLewn witli boulders. 
Up to one tliousand feet the island w^as tliickly 
covEa:ed with, tussock grass and bucktliom trees. 
The Scotia had waited for three days before it 
was possible to land the scientists and tiiey WE^e 
only able to spcaid three houLS on sliore. During 
that brief visit they observed nineteeai ^Decies of 
birds and added twelve species to tlie known list 
of i^and birds. Among the birds collected were 
three land specie^ the flightless gallinule 
Comer had discovered and two buntings. 



Conor's gallinule had been given the scientific 

name of Porph:^oniis comen. Clarke secured 
five speciiTiens. He said these birds wesB 
abundant in the dense undergrowth along the 
sides of the stream in the glen wh.ere they 
landed. When the birds tried tD hide they were 
betr^ed by the brilliant colours of the bill and 
feet 

Scientists fnDm tiie Scotia were rehictant to 
leave this paradise for naturalists, almost 
untrodden by the foot of man. Clarke pointed 
out that tlie land birds found on Gough 
belonged to genera unknown elsewhere except 
on tlie Tristan group; thus Gough must be 
regarded as an outlier of that group. Yet the 
relationship was remote as the buntings of 
Gough and Inaccessible were quite distinct. In 
summer Gough Avas a breeding station for 
petrels. The other birds found in great numbers 

were UMmves: sliearwafers, albatrosses and 
niollymaute. 

At first it was thought that Comer had 
discovered a new species of gallinule. When 
tiie Tristan "island cock" was compared ^vitli 
tiie Gough Island bird, however, only small 



differences ^vere found; the Tristan species had 
scarcely any \vhite on tbe outer edge of tiie 
wing and the colour of the feet was slightly 
darker. Nevertlieless, the two birds are almost 
indistinguisliable and Porphyriorrds comBii can 

only be resided as a sub-species. Colonel H 
F. I. Elliott dedared not long ago that they 
were both obviously mooriiens, races of one 
species. He said that Ibe name coot used in 
labelling London Zoo specimens, was inept for 
a bird that seldom entered flie wata". 
Conparisons were difficult as there were few 
specimens of the extinct Tristan bird avdlable. 

When the Fmnds Alle^n landed lier sealers in 
the sumrET of 1888 flie skipper relied on a 
cliartnBde by C^jtain Peter HeywoodRN., of 

H.M.S. AfereiiS in 1811^ and this gave no idea 
of the interior. Before long a stomi blew up 

and the Fiwids Atle^ Vanished over the 
horizon. Comer and his sliipmates nsde a hut 
out of turf with an iptumed dingl:y as roof. 
They lived on fish, seals, the young of the 
albatross and they collected thousands of 
penguin eggs. A seaman naned Jose Goiteh. 
brote through the bush Id a plateau and 



returned witli half a sack of potatoes. ObvioLisiy 
tiie potatoes had beeai planted by an earlier shore 
party from a sealing vessel and the potato patch 
had been walled in witii stones. Gomez led his 
con^Danions to tlie spot later. They ^vere all 
caught in a blizzard, Gomez was lost and 
perished in the aiow. 

Cormr saled round to the nortii coast of Goiigh 
in a dii^:^ in search of seals. ThejB to his 
asbonishnoTt he found l^vo beaided An^cans 
living in a cave Th^ led beoi thee for ttvo 
years, Robinson Cmsoes\\to had been Irft there 
by a sealing vessel to extract oil fromrockliopper 
penguins. They w^b using the snoutound 
nxjuntain caves as deep-freeze chan±os; there 
th^ liad buried thousands of pa:^uins. Coire:^ a 
teei anHteur naturalist and collector; also noted 
a bird he had never seen IrfoiE; asnBllfcdrdwifh 
glossy black plunsga The Uvo Crusoes told him 
that these tirris \vere useless for comnercial 
purposes bub they often ate them ConEr had 
seen flightless hards in New Zealand and lie 
knew that he had irade an inportant discovery. 
He called it the "mountain cock', and described 
it as a little laiger tlian a quail. "They are 



g^ierally black though ocraaonally one is neariy 
brown," he wrote "They could not get on to a 
table three feet high Bushes grow on the island 
up to tA\o thousand feet and the tards aiE found 
as far as the bushes grow. 1 don't know how 
irary eggs they ley . They can be caught ty hand. 
When alamni thdrnote is a shrill vdisda They 
eat the eggs of other biiris and also follow tie 
tide down to feed on small crustncn&, but are 

careful never to eaiter the weter. Salt weter is 
fatal to tiiem. but tiiey splash in fre^ water. " 

Cono:'s men killed aboub three hundred fur 
seals, not oiough to show a paofit on the 
expedition They also killed three hundred skua 
gulls for the feath^s. When the Francis Atl^^ 

returned Coiner caught a number of tlie flightless 
birds and took tiiem witii him; all but two f^l 
into the sea on the waiy to tire sliip and died. The 
two survivors in^:(Loved in health and grew fat. 
They loved raw meat and killed and ate live mice 
tlrat were placed in tiieir cage On board ship the 
birds w^re fed on hard tack and dry canary seed. 
They fought in liie cage. They had a peculiar 
habit in the wild state and in captivity of hof^ng 
over obstacles instead of going round or under. 



In Connecticut, the schooner's home port, tiiey 
were tethered h^ rope yams to the legs but 
both escaped and were never seen again. 

Besides the flighlless bird that bears his name 
Conner also discovered an albatross new to 
science. He described a ^ngle grove of 
flowering tiees on Gongh that have since 
proved of great iniEa:est to botanists; trees 

known as sophora and resembling an orchard. 
Botanists have stated that the nearest relatives 
to these trees are in Chile, Reunion Island in 
tiie Indian Ocean and New Zealand. The seeds 
float in sea water and appear to have been 
di^Dersed by ocean currents. The valley where 
tiie trees were found has been marked on the 
niap as Comeridale. 

Gough Island was without visitDis for years 
until 1919, when a diamond prospecting 
expedition spent some rrDnfhs there. The little 

QUGSt pnt in three years later, after 
Shackleton's deatb, and her ornithologist. 
Captain G, li Willdns, discovered a new 
bunting the size of a thrusli which he named 

RowE^ttia in honour of the man \\4io financed 
the expedition. Previous visitDrs had beeii 



confused by differences ia plumage beU\?een 
the young birds of this species and the green- 
coloured adult Apart from the wiialing 
research ship WtlUom Scoresby in 1927 and a 

Norwegian vessel in 1934> lonely Gough re- 
mained in the great hush until 1955, when the 
only in^Dortant expedition ever to land there 
made a careful survey. This consisted of eight 
Cambridge University scientists led by Dr 
Martin Hbldgate. They selected Gough because 
it was the last remaining sub-Antarctic island 
that had nev^ beeai investigated. During six 
months' work Hiey filled in some of the gaps in 
scientific knowledge; yet wlien they departed 
many riddles liad still to be solved. Like 
previous visitors they were harr^Dered by the 
canopy of branches and fems that made 
progress at the rate of a quarter of a mile an 
hour a fast pace. Th€y liad to cut their way 
through tJie jungle. Branches were so 
intertwined that it was impossible to \valk 
round or under tiie trees; tiie scientists had to 
cravA tbrough or over tlie obstructions and use 
axes. Their clothes were often tom to ribbons. 



Hjoldgate's party did not find Comer's 
flightless landrail friendly. It was secxE^ve, 
running away at tiie ^.i^itest noise and darting 
into tiie high tussock grass at tiie unexpected sight 
of man. Tliey heaiTl tiie shrill call in all parts of 
tiie island. Fur seal^ almost exterminated by tire 
AmExicans last c^itury, had niLillifJied and there 
was a colony about thirteeai tliousand sticing; more 
than half the worid pop4.ilation of tliis rare species 
of fur seal. Millions of prions and petrels filled tire 
diy. The only land mammals they found were 
mice^ wliidi nui^ Irave come on d»ore with the 
sealeas long ago. Fortunately they were too aiiall 
to prey on the birds. Rats would have wiped out 
tire fli^itless tards as the lats from the wreck of 

tire Henjy B. Paul had done at Tristati (Those 
rats not only octEniinated Porfhyrionis r^otis 

but also made life difficult for the hmnan popu- 
lation.) After six months the Cainbridge scientists 
departed, ^11 wondering how inany millions of 
years had passed since tire peak called Gough had 
riseai above tire ocean froin the long Atlantic 
submarine ridge. Wlrat Aveae tire "conlin^ital 
affinities" of Gough? Did it provide evidence of 
tire continuily of land in the southern heini£|:JT!^:e? 
The scientists marvelled at the journeys of plairts 



and animals across tire oceair to this little speck in 
tire "roaring forties". Hbldgate and his colleague 
J. B. Heaney pointed out that aftea: arrival many 
forms of life weie cut off from interbreeding with 
stocks fronr the outade ^vodd. "Over the year^ 
two stocks t^id to diverge^ " these scieailists wrote. 
"Thus the i^and acquires peculiar species found 
nowliese eise in the wodd. Study of such endemic 
species is of great interest " 

Most iirportant of all tlie fligMess litds of the 
Tristan groip is the rdl now known ssAtlantisia 

rogersi, now found only on hraccessible Mand. 
This island lies twerrty miles to the ea^ of Tristan, 
six square iniles of beaclres^ high diffs, and a 
plateau coveied with tussock The isiandeas sail 
over there twice a year to see whether any timber 
has drifted on to the beaches, and they also collect 
seabirds and eggs. It is a hazardous voyage in 
opeai, canvas boats. Rumours of tire flightless rail 
drifted out to the worid of sciearce mmry years 
before the first specimeais weae secured. The 
i^anders observed it last ceaitury ar»d called it tl»e 
"idand Ireai" because it was nuich sanaller than tire 
Trrstair "island cock". They described it as a stnall 
black bird the size of a day-old duck with a lor»g. 



dGaider black beak, Eiiiall head, wings ^ort and 
soft and useless. The bird ran like a partridge in 
tiie long grass and fed on seeds and insects. 

The fijst sdaitists to lieer of this hod wem 
Mosd^ and his colle^ues on board H.M,S. 

Chall&ngBT. The ship called at Inaccessible; and 
tiiere lliey niet two GEanians, the Stoltenhoff 
tHTJthea:^ who liad settled on the island. The 
l:HT>thG*s knew the bird weJl for they had often 
eateai it "It is one of niy few regrets that we found 
it in^Dossable to get a qDedmeii, " wrote Sir 
\^^^lle Thomson. Lord Crawford's yacht 

Valhnlla viated hiaccessiMe a year late" but the 
ordthologist seardied in vdn for the dusive hitd 
Seveaiteenyeais passed ard the Qijestamved; but 
Willdns had no bettEr luck ilian fhose \sjtn had 
gone befoie. Willdns Mt a pi:eservii^ outfit ™th 
the Rev H. M. Rogos, the Tristan nisaonaiy, and 
asl^ him to secuiE spednsis. Rogas sailed 
over to Inaccessible on tlie nod: colledii^ trip (in 
1S23) and the isiandes caught five "island hsis" 
for htm Rogas seit one specin^i to the Soulh 
African Musojin in C^je Town and three skins 
and a bottled specinEn to the Britisli Musajmin 
London The ordthologists were deli^iled Th^ 



declared that the "island h^' was unique aitirdy 
differeit from the Tristan "island cock' or the 
Gotg^h Island tird. Hob v^s the snBllest 
flightless rdl in the worid It \^es named 

Atlantisia rogBrsi in lionoLir of the d^igyniarL 
My fdEsid RogEgs died not long after lie returned 
to En^and, for three years of hardship and food 
shortages had undermined liis healtli. His name 
hves on in tiie annals of omitliology. 

Dr P^cy Lo^^e of the British Mieeuin staff 
sf anined the frtst spedn^ns and declared tliat 

Atiantisia rogersi was a txie rail and was not 
even geneaically allied to the moorhEai-like 
gallinriles of Tristan and Gough. "Nothing like it 
is known to scjeaice, thou^ certain Pacific Island 
rails may have spmng from die original stock," 

Lowe wrote.^ "liiaccessiMe is one of the least 

man-spoilt islands known, a sanctuary 
practically intact for oceanic seabirds. It is 
notewortl:^ that the otiier islands of the groip 



^ New Zealaid has ai exti^ndy raie flightless rail that 
was thought to be extinct - tlie tcii<oiie, discovered as a 
fossil in 1S47. The live bird has been sighted about four 
times since then and was last seen in 1948 near Lake Te 
Anau. It is heavily built about tiie size of a h^i, witir 
scarlet legs and beak. 



have no such rail asAtlantisici. This is the ITDSt 

interesting rail now living. In a bird that has 
been marooned on one of the most isolated 
scr^:G of land in the world for hundreds of 
thousands or even nillions of years, one would 
expect patent ^gns of degeneration or even 
conpletB atropt^. Nothing of the sort has 
h^pened There has been no general increase 
of size, as with other flightless biids. " 

Naturalists liave been concerned about the 

future of Adanti^Q, for Inaccesable was 
partially rav^ed by Are years ago and fhesB 
are wild pigs on tiie island The eggs of 

Adantisia (described by Lord Rothschild 
F.R.S., as greyish milk-^vliite and very large 
for the size of tlie bird) would fetch high prices 
if they came on the market. Collectors would 
also con^Dete for skins. Specimens have been 
sent to many museums in recent years. One 
omitliologist ^viTJte: "It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the bind will not be exterminated by any 
evil-disposed person for the sake of money. " 

Dr Eriing ChrisiDpherson of the Norwegian 
expedition that visited Tristan in 1937 
transported specimens of Atiantisici from 



Inaccessible to the main island, but a diet of 
condensed milk proved unsuitable and the 
birds died. Christopherson noted tlie deep-set 
fieuy Eyes of the birds and the way they used 
their voices to keep together in the dark 
tunnels of tussock grass. He said j\tiantisict 

nested in Noventier and laid two eggs. They 
were safe from human interference, he thought, 
because they lived in an unde3:worid of 
vegetation dosed to man Seahens night 
menace theme he found a vdiole Atiantisia in 

the stomach of a sea-hen. If rats ever reached 
Inacces^ble tire Atiantisia specles WOUld be 

doomed; like the fairy tale birds of bygone 
d^/s they would vanish into the nists of the 
past 

Colonel H F. I. Elliott visited all the islands of 
the Tristan group in the nine teen- fifties and 

found tlrat Ationti^Q was not SO shy or liard to 
locate as he had expected hi the Salt Beach 
area of Inaccessible it could alw^^ be watched 
or caught wiflioub difficulty. Its normal cry was 
"chunk chunk" but when alarmed it scuttled 
off with a "pseep". Elliott said that previous 
observers had undereslimated flie Adaiitisin 



population. It had been put as low as twelve 
hundred but Elliott heard the birds all over the 
island from, sea level to tiie highest point and 
he tliought tliere were ten to twenty thousand 
pairs. At present the species had no serious 
enemies apart from the skua gull. Permits were 
issued sparingly by tire Britislr Government; 
tire fee was five shillings a skin or clutch of 
eggs, Elliott found that Atlciiitisia travelled 

well in a small cask with the top netted The 
tards could junp two feet vertically, fluttering 
their useless wings. They could be kept in a 
wire eiiclosure and fed on wonrs and insects 
and Tristan cranbenies. One bird left oulside 
file eaiclosure died after digging a burrow a 
foot deep. Sorre ornithologists have seen in 

AuantiStCl a distant relative of the ostrich and 
tiie kiwi. They were unable to explain the 
presence of this smallest rail on Inaccessible. 

The discovery of flightless birds alw^/s 
excited the old seafarers. Such a one was Peier 
Mundy of Cornwall who landed on uninhabited 
Ascen^on fliree ceiituries ago and saw "a 
strange kind of fowle, colour grey or d^pled, 
white and black feathers intemixed, eyes red 



like rubies, wings very in^^erfect v\herewifh 
they cannot raise themselves from the grDund 
They wesB tateii running; in which they are 
exceeding swift helping themselves a litlle 
with their wings. They can neither fly nor 
swim. It was iiDre than ordinary dainty rreat 
relishing like a roasting pig" . 

Mundy wondered how tliey liad come to this 
lonely island, "tliree leagues from the coast of 
Guinea". Were they created on the island from 
the beginning? Did the earth produce them like 
mice, serpents, wonns and insects? Peter 
Mundy declared that he would leave the 
problem to more teamed men. He was an 
accurate observer^ however, and though no one 
else reported this flightless bird, scientists 
think that Mundy saw a rail that is now extinct. 
Bones of a large flightless rail have been 
identified on St. Helena. Many i^ands in tQie 
Indian Ocean had flightless rails but they \vere 
extenninated h^ cats and rats and the last 
survivor is the Aldabra rail. This bird is a 
plurrgD, tame creature, innocent as a dodo. 

Dr Bernard StDnehouse, leader of a scientific 
expedition to Ascension, declared that the 



Ascension and Tristan flightless birds were 
possibly descendants of birds tiiat had 
wandered from tbe normal migration routes, 
found the islands Irabi table, and became 
flighdess after many geneaations. Stonehouse 
said that it could happEai again, for his party 
found a moorhen on Asceaision exhausted after 
its long fliglit from South America or Soutii 
Africa. Meai wiio liad lived for years on 
AscGSTSLon informed liim tliat they had seem 
otiiers. 

TTisisthetheoiyhddlyrnDstoniithDlogi^ Dr 
Martin Holdgate pDinted out tiiat tbB flying 
ancestors of the flightiess birds were afEMd of 
being blown into tbB sea They did ix)t ^pear 
ftoni nowhere The rdls mist have reached 
Goiigh Island ardxaue ^es ago and changed 
during thousands of years. Stonehouse recalled 
that a rdated species, the Anolcan purple 
gallinule; was an oo^onal visitor to Tristan at 
the pesent tine^ proving that such bards woe 
cepable of crosang the ocean. 

Another sciiool of tiiought holds that tiieie was 
once a land bridge from the cx>ntinents to the 
i^ands and tiiat flightiess birds ori.ginated from 



flightless ancestors, Dr Eriing ChristophGg:son 
drew attention to the ostiich species of Soutli 
America, Africa and Auslialia. Many sdenti^s 
believed that tliese birds had degeaierated, each 
on its own continent But ostriches harboured 
lice^ a peculiar^ isolated group of lice. One 
^Decies of lice was found on South American and 
African ostriches; another qDecies on the Soutii 
American and Australian ostriches. So the 
ostridies must have hffought tlie lice witli tliem as 
lice could not fly the oceans or exist away from 
the bodies of tiieir hosts. Thus tlie birds must 
have found land connections between Soirlli 
America, Africa and Auslralia. 

Dr Lov^ of the British Museumietained an open 
nind on the origin of Adantisia. He could find 

no evidence that the Tristan groiip had once 
formed part of a continuous land mass. However, 
tliea:e were forty species of flowering plants^ 
tliree were possibly Soutii American in affinity 
and two might be related to Soutii African forms; 
but the Tristan group had a t^r^j^ate oceanic 
flora with no strong link with any contineait. 
Lowe tiiought that birds marooned on these 
isolated scr^DS of land for hundreds of tliousands 



or millions of years ir^ght undergo a gradual loss 
of flight and radical changes in structural details, 
ffe was not in a portion to decide. "One Avould 
have expected to find signs of degeneration - but 
tliG^:e is nothing of tiie sort;" Lowe rEmarked. 
Lowe had previously made a special study of the 
osbich and had come to the condusion tirat these 
flightless Hrds weae not desceaidants of birds tliat 
once flew but tirat tliey rE5:H:esGarted a stage 
betweeai reptilian ancestors and the present flying 
HrdsL He found nothing in the siructure of the 
osbiches to suggest tirat their ancestors used tireir 
wings for flight. It was a defcatable si.ibjec1; said 
Lowe, but he could not lose aght of the fact tliat 
ostriches w^re veiy reptilian. Some ornithologists 
held that loss of Ihe powEr of flight came ve^y 
easily and quoted tire steamer duci^ great aul^ 
dodo and many othe*" exan^e^ these birds^ they 
said, had become flightless in con^Daralively 
recEait timesL The same fate may have overtakeai 
tire eariy ancestors of the ostriches, but Lowe 
i:H:EfGtTed to await the verdict of tiie future. 

HoldgatB dedared that the volcanic Trislan groip 
aiDse hy enption in rrid-oceaii and had never 
beei linfed to ar^ contiroib ty land The fauna 



and floia reached the islands hy nlgratiorL Study 
of the various spedes threw li^ on pianb and 
animal distribuHon Thoi the nigranls wbb cut 
off effectivdy and e^oluHon took a peculiar 
course, leadii^ to aidaiic spodes that occtniEd 
nDuhBEdseinthe^^orid tfeicethdrinteestfor 
thetaologist 

Yngvar Hageai, ornithologist of Ihe Norwegian 
expedition, declared that tiiere was no doubt that 

tiie aix:e5tors of AUciiti^a v^oE red flying ticds. 
The flightless AHartisa ^ii used its wings as 

braltes w^ieai junifjing downwards. When one of 
these tards ^vas h^d in the hand it fl^iiped eagerly 
with its wings in tiie effort to escape^ soft and 
soundless as a bat yet witiiout power. 

Dr Austin Rand, ctirator of fciids at the CMc^o 
Natural Hstoiy Museun; rennifed that the 
lEanoteness and small aze of the Trislan islands, 
and the p:esence of five species of residait 
OTdaric land lirds, foniBd an ejdioTE case of 
colonisation of far, isolatsd oceanic isles by land 
biids. tfowever, the n^sioy could be exptedned 
hy the latge nLin±e:s of stc^glers that reached 
the islands. The pr^vdJing winds blew froni 
South ArrErica to South Africa To postdate an 



ancient land mass or taidge to explain the 
distaibution of a single species seemed to involve 
mighty changes for a small result. Rand 
meaitioned the continental drift theory, the 
l:H:eaking apart of Africa and South America. He 
summed up in favour of the widely accepted 
theory of overseas colonisation. The land birds 
of the Tristan group were entirely of American 
origin; accidental wanderers aided by tlie 
westeriy wind. The purple gallinule friDm 
America was the ancestor of the Tristan "island 
cock", rorphyriomis n&siotis and the Gough 

Mand "iiDunt^n cock", Porpir^onis correri. 

The great modification in skeleton and feathers 

of AHantisia indicated that this fligMess rail 
night be the oldest of the Tristan endeiics and 
it\vas inpossilie to suggest the origiiBl stock 

Rand found it almost incredible that tlie birds 
that colonised one of the Tristan i^ands fn^m 
South America should not have covered tiie 
intervening ten or twenty miles of water to the 
otha:" i^ands. Yet only two of the five endemic 
species weae recorded from all three i^ands, the 
small -billed sparrow and tlie thrush. Rand 
surmised tliat the flightless gallinule of Gough 



might not be directly related to the Tristan form 
Each might be desceaided from diffeLeait 
individuals of the same parent stock, some of 
w^iich colonised each i^and independeaitly. 
Similar aji^Dearance might be the result of similar 
cliange under similar severe ecological 
conditions. Rand could trace no African 
relationsliips as rK> African land birds had been 
found in the Tristan group. Although the group 
was less than forty luiles acxos^ in 1952 ax 
species of land birds, including two gallinule^ 
arrived there as strays over two thousand niles 
of water. 

EUiott pointed out that Raiid had overiooted the 
fact tlet ro two islands in the Tristan groip 
shared a conpletely ida:]tical bird; fhe siiBiler 
bunting of Inaccesable being flie only ^parent 
exception During thousands of years fhBB had 
been no tendoxy for resident land hards to 
wando" or to) be canled by storms fromisland to 
island; even fliose as dose as Inaccessible and 
Nightingale Tliis urge to renan in its native 
locality is found amDng other spedes of tards, 
howeve", and is known to sdentists as 
philopatry. 



Dr J. C. Greenway, an American aulhority on 
extinct and vani^iing hird^ favours the South. 
AmEaican origin of the Tristan birds He pointed 
out; liowever, that we nmst presi-inie that tiie stock 
from v^iich they sprang liad become extinct on 
tiie mainland or tbat evolution and mutation liad 
obscured tlie cliaracbeers th^r ancestors once 
possessed. Both in Africa and South Ameaica 
tiiG^e were gallinules similar to the i^and fomBL 
Greeaiway said that the Tristan tiiru^i, Nosochicla 

ererrita, was in dai^e:'of going the san^ w^ as 
the Tristan "island cock". Indeed, the islanders 
woe undo" the iirpesdon tliat it had becorre 
Qdinct; thdr ancestois had told th^n that it liad 
nested on Tristan but they had not seen it on the 
nsin island foryears; only onlnaccesaJie Itwas 
rather lite a liaddid aiid it clur^ to the scRib on 
the slopes near the Tristan sunrrit MeiiDeis of 
the ChristopheisQi ejcpedition rediscovoBd the 
tird. Tlis thrush is vow the only land taid on the 
nmi idand, the thriKh known to the islandos as 
"Slaiii^'. 

TiiGOT tiiG^e is Nesosjim ViiMnsi, a giant-lUled 
bunting found only on Nightingale, Ihoig^h it u^/ 
have existed on Tristan brfore the rals amved. It 



lEseiiies a canary witii a huge beak and yeUow- 
greoifeath^s. Few n^n have seei it alive since it 
was first reportBi in 1873 by chaU&/7ger 

scientists Willdns of the Que^ ^lot one in 1922, 
the one bunting seen in ttie tiees driring tiie four 
hours lie spent on ^ore. It ^vas not photogr^Dhed 
alive rintil 1948, wlieai a C^DeTown expedition in 
the Peqiiena carried out a fish^ies survey of the 
whole group. Tliis larger stout-lzilled fomi occurs 
side by ade ^vitii the anall, lyjxcal bunting on 
Ni^Ttingale. The ChristopliersGai party watched 
three of the large buntings cracidng nuts in the 
trees. Tliey shot three. Tlie bird needs protection, 
for theae are pn^baHy ixj more than thirty pairs 
left in the worid, all on this tiny oceanic i^and. 

A last ^ance at littie Attantisia. Greenway 
thought that Aiiantisia m^ have occurred on 
Tristan loi^ ago. It rr^ have been e^tirpelEd by 
the bdlicose "island cock", wiich niE^ have been 
a nuch late" iniiigrant The^B ^N^ce no fosal 
iE!n:rins and it wos only posabJe to ^peciialR 
GiEeTV\^ was corriielEly baffled by tvvo 

paDbleirS: first, vd^ Atianti'aa did not occur- on 
Ni^Ttingale; aixl secondly, why the fliglitless 
gallinule was confined to Tristan and Gough and 



was never recorded on Inaccessible and 
Nightingale. "These problems are inherent in tlie 
^tudy of insular faunas and there is seldom an 
answer, " remarked Greesiway. 

GreeoAJ^ was pessinistic regarding the future 
of the Tristan hards. Portuguese explorers liad 
1^ pigs and goais on shore. Dogs had iDeen 
tcdned to locate nesting burro^AS. Within living 
menxay one Tristan island^" liad hroi:^it in one 
thousand chicks of the great-winged petid to be 
stored for food Fat of seatards was used for 
cooking. Two spedes of atbalmGS, panbably 
confmed to the Tristan groip, wob now 
estremdy rate and it was doubtful wiiethe" they 
would survive for loi^. 

The man w^o first qDoke to me about the rare 
birds of Tristan and Gough was Robert Franklin 
Glass^ an inteiligent islander I have already 
meaitioned, grandson of "Governor" William 
Glass, founder of tlie worid's most rEsiiote 
colony. Glass collected bird^dns and eggs as I 
have said- I must bdng Bob Glass into the 
picture because I think he may have played an 
in^Dortant part in the niystGay of the 

Porphyriomis com^ii cauglit that d^ in 1893 at 



the drinking fountain in the C^)e Town Public 
Garda:^. Unlite most of the Tristanes of lis 
d^, Glass was a well-tcavdled man I speit five 
ni^ils as his guest in his island cott^e and he 
told iTB lis life story. He had beei a sailor, a 
soldier durii^ the South African War, a diamond 
digger, a factory worter in C^^ Town After 
rrary adventurous yeas of roanit^ the worid 
Bob Glass r^imed to lis island horre during a 
dqjTESsion in 1908 and leaiianed there for Hie 
rest of his life He was a tall nsn with a 
pasuaave voicei; devo" by island standards bub 
unscnpulous. 1 Uted his sense of hunDur but I 
could see that he was urp^pdar on the island. 
He tried to pass himself off as headman wtei a 
ship called bub no one listened to his orders. I 
often wish that I hadbeenanonithologistwiisi 
Bob Glass brought out lis birdskins for rry 
beaiefit, for tiiere m^ liave been gr^: rarities in 
that amateur collection, badly-pres^A^ with 
salt Tlie skins Glass gave me in exctenge for a 
slab of chocolate and a pair of trousers had beai 
sewn into a mat a handsome mat of rDcklx)pper 
pa:^uin feathers. He inforned rre that rry 
pUlows and irattross were stuffed with the sane 
feafh^s. (1 only wish he had killed the fleas.) 



Glass liad spent months on Goiigh Island as a 
sealer and he had known Comer, discxjverer of 
die "mountain cock". Tliis meeting occurred 
during tire years Bob Glass spent at sea, first in 
tlie wiialing schoonear Swallow and later in tire 
Cape Town sealing schooner Wild Rose. The 
sealers gatiiered to swap yams of iiieir 
experiences at Gough Island and other lonely 
places. Glass had also visited England and the 
United States during liis voyages. 

Wt^ sliould Glass have brought one or nxjie 

specimens of Porjjhyriomis comeri to Cape 
To^vn? Colonel Elliott noted in one of his 
scientific papers tire strong demand for Tristan 
specimens, especially in America. 'The gift to 
a non-islander of a rare bird or egg lias long 
been a gambit, and the isJander expects some- 
tliing in rettim," Elliott wrote. Glass was an 
opportunist. He took diairiondiferous gr^EEvel 
back to Tristan witli him fronr the river 
diggings and claimed that he had found 
diainonds on Gough Island - a trick tJiat 
deceived the manager of a Cape Tovm firm and 



caused enormDiK trouble and expense" Such a 
man as Glass would not liave nissed a chance 
of coUecttng lare hiids on Gough Island. Glass 
landed on Gough with others from the Wild 
Rose in 1891 and was picted up in 1892 after 
spending eleven nnnths there. He and his 
conpanions had built huls in flie glen near the 
larxitng place; and they wero so pleased to see 
the Wild Rose that they set fire to everything 
before they left 

When Professor Winteiixjttoin iirvestigated the 
niyst^ry of "tiie strangesb bird in tire wodd" he 
had before Iriin tlie recond of Conner's 
discovery. Corner left Gough Island in tlie 

Francis Alle^ in 1889 aid sailed for the 
United States witli his hards witiiout calling at 
Table B^. The professor eppealed for 
infomBtion about ships calling at Gough in 
1892 or 1893 but recdved no replies. Long 
afterwards 1 discovered the details of the Wild 
Rose si:peditioii Obviously flie tdid found in 
the C^je Town Public Gardens arrived in the 



^ A Ml accoiuit of this oq^edition cppeoi^ in my hook 
"B^itBdlsatSalamaftdo''. (Timminsl960). 



Wild Rose in 1892, aiid after a period in 
captivity it ^vas released. It pnavided a niystery 
for tiie naturalists of 1893 and for Professor 
WinteriDottom seventy years later. I cannot 
prove that Bob Glass was tiie culprit but those 
who knew that peculiar old character will 
agree with me tiiat my guess is shrewd and 
logical; that for reasons best known to liiniself 
he got rid of his Gough Island rail by leaving it 
at the fountain. 



Chapter N[NE 
Loud Ruins The Roaring Tide 




Chapter 9 
Loud Ru^s The Roaring Tide 

JVkiin sails th.B dGBp a w^ilej 

Loud runs the roaring tide. 

ROBERT Louis STEVENSON 

AS a beach traveller wbo lias covered mar^ 
thousands of sandy niles over the years 1 am 
rroYB conc^oiied with tides than nxst people. 
Of course there are fishenren and others along 
Soulh Africa's dghteen. hurxired niles of 
coastline v\4iose lives are bound i^) with the 
ebb and flow, the tugging of the moon, the 
rolling of the wide oceans, the drama of the 
tides. 

I buy tiie tide tables every year so tiiat I can 
walk easily on hand sand instead of being 
fonzed into the soft dunes. Walking barefooted 
with a falling tide round iny feet I cover the 
niiles without an effort. Low tide reveals tlie 
creatures Uving between tideniarks, seaweeds 
and shellfish and also the treasure and trash 
brought up by tlie sea. You n^ay expect 
anything or notliing, but you can be sure that 



the sea \vill turn a new page twice a day; and a 
new page is always exciting. 

Some look for the driftwood they carve into 
larrps and decoialions for thEor walls. Othas 
drop sheUs into their b^s, Ai^ne collecting 
totdes can lely on a far levvard, though ix)t one 
in a thousand holds a nessage Glass floats 
covQBd with wid^:work that lia^e broten aw^ 
from fishing n^ are found nouod^^ Travder 
basics ar^ unfortunately, nore conrnon than 
fcariEis of wine Afte" a sUpwiEck, of course, 
CiKtoms n^n becon^ fceachcontos, taking 
charge of flotsam and teqii^ a lookDub for 
"piiates". At such tiiTEs it is bdier to wotch the 
gulls and stucfy the jeilyfisli and starfish You iTE^/^ 
solve your ptoblenE and find yoursdf during a 
long weLk bebAeoi the tides. Eugene C/Ndll 
sunned it ip shrewdly in one of his pl^^^: "Dat 
olededl sea stie knows." 

Tides are so regular and predictahJe that tide- 
tables are printed long before I need ttiem. Yet no 
one can saiy wheal other forces will combine with 
the tides to create liavoc. You diould expect veay 
high tides at the periods of the equinoctial gales; 
but people living dose to the sea ofteai forget that 



tiie winds are dose allies of tiie tide^ that wheai 
tiiey conie roaring in togeliier; linked by a seci:et 
agreeaiieni, tliose wiio liave built in thear path 
nuist beware. Tides are not all alike. Fnll and new 
moon taing tiie spiffing lides^ tlie nnglity tides that 
sweep niy^ beach and break on the dunes far above 
the normal liighwatea^mark. 

In spate of sdeaidfic accuracy thse are tides that 
seem to defeat the pssictioiis of the setioiioiros. 
AU the Soulh African haitoiJts ha^ known tliese 
flooding from the ocean, the so-catled "tidal 
\\^ves". Duihan vvatehed a stiar^ and un- 
Qq3eclEdlightideinthed^iteei>seventieS; atide 
tiet flov^ ovo" the wtiarf at the Point and 
readied the steps of the Fbiiit Hotd. Four iiDnflis 
later the woter in Tade B^ rose suddenly. Tlie 
la/d was four feet Mgher tlian usual; thei it 
subsided, but the phenon^ion was rqjeated 
fifteei ninutes later. A volcanic distiRtence of 
the seabed ite^ have been responsible The whole 
Cq^ coast frDin Fbrt St John's to Fbrt Alfred 
\\^s swept in Sqjterbe" 1883 by a wave caused 
by the Kratefloa oiptiorL Soire tine later the 
beaches woe stietvn with punice and e^ey 
e^alf^ thBB woe red sunsds. AtFbrtEiizab^ 



a rd^ watehrran enployed by tlie Hadx)ur 
BoaKi lecorded throe high tides during one li^it 
He WES accused of drinldi^ on duly and 
suspended; and only wtoi r^xuls of abnonral 
tides came in from other centies was lie 
renstnted Extiaordinaiy curroits woe observed 
at various places round the C^^ Peninsufa 
durii^ the following year Cunoits acconpai^ 
tides and they mn strongly in b^/s and gulfs. 
Thero was an imnense scouring of sand in False 
B^ and at BlaaiMierg Stiand great walls of surf 
wero seen Five years passed, the tide in Table 
B^ rose five feet higher than usual and the 

barque Sierm Pedrosa was sti^nded. Early tliis 
ceaitury the new^DapsLS reported "tidal waves" at 
East Londoii; two vessels in the roadstead and 
two vessels in port weae in colli^on. Scientists^ 
however^ dislike the term "tidal wave". These 
waves are really caused by the weather or more 
ofteai by earthquakes on land or on the sea bed. 
They travel as free, progres^ve waves until they 
reach stiallow water. Such hueakers are so 
powerful that tlrey have overwhelmed solid 
lighthouses and destroyed buildings far above 
sea-level. Tlie Krakatoa waves I have already 
mentioned weait all the way round the worid so 



tiiat tide gauges as far away as tlie coast of 
England registered the disturbances. But tlieie 
has beeai no sciEaitific explanation of the strange 
behaviour of tiie tide at Walvis Bay on October 
2, 1960. The tide rose two feet six inches when it 
should have been falling. It was suggested that 
an eclipse of tlie sun which took place on the 
sanie day might have influenced tiie tides but this 
theory was rejected imniediatGiy by the 
scientists. Officers of the South African Navy 
hydrographic survey admitted tiiat they were 
baffled- That the sun influences the tide^ 
however, is not denied. 'The tides are the 
response of tlie waters of the ocean to the pull of 
tiie moon and the sun," wrote Rachel Carson. 
'TTie moon has a far greater pull tiian the sun. 
Twice a montii, wlieai the nioon is a mere tliread 
of silver in tlie sky, and vdien it is full, we have 
tiie highest of high tide^ called tlie springs. Sun, 
moon and eartii are directly in line and the pull 
of tlie two heavemly bodies brings the water far 
up on tlie beadie^ sends the si.irf leaping upward 
against the cliffs and draws a brimming flow into 
tlie liarbour. " 



Otto" scienlisls have spoten of the m/slery of 
the tides. "Talking about cunning/' sddon^ "flie 
fox lias nothii^ on the tides." It has been stated 
that the oiormDus globe-endicling waves 
sweepk^ past tlie C^^ of Good Hope have 
ainnst unintHni:53ted sw^. Thei:e in flie 
Southan Ocean ate ideal conditions for the 
aeation of waves that travel northwaids and 
deleniine the tides on the coasllines borderii^ 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

When a storm blows in with a rising tide the 
damage on shore can be devastating. Some of 
you must remember the diock Sea Point 
experienced on Friday^ July 13, 1911 when the 
bathing pavilion was swept away. Seas taiDke 
over the railway line that day and all trains had 
to stop at Milton Road. Strands of kelp thirty fe^ 
long were flung up on the Beach Road. Gulls left 
tlie beaches and took refuge in the vlei on Green 
Point Coinmon. Steamers reanained in dock and 
only the German liner F'rieda IVo&rtrtinn tried 

Id fight he" w^ out to sea People on the Signal 
Hll slopes WJatclied the slnggle as her bovre 
went deep and Hie propeller raced; thei she 



swauig HDund and retunied to lire belter of Table 
Bay Docks. 

The pavilion at the foot of Churdi Road (on the 
atB of the present j^ivilion) was known as Sea 
Point House and Mr H. D. Cootei, grocer and 
proviaon meK:hant was the owner. It was a 
wooden building with cubides atove a rather 
prinitive pool. There wee separate houses for 
men and worr^i, a place wiiere r^Kshnents 
woe served, andMrCoote'sshop. It was not an 
inpressive pavilion bub the small population of 
those de^/s was eaaly satisfied. Mr J. S. 
LangemBn, ni^or of C^^ Town, opBied the 
pavilion in 1895 and announced that a special 
tcEin w^uld run eady in the rromit^ for the 
convaiience of bafliers. R^ng seas had 
fhreatoied the wooden buildings for fifteen yeais 
bub the enteprise survived Now listei to an eye- 
witness description of the disaster 

"Old winter came along on Wednesday with a 
niighty leaden fnDwn on his face and a beilow of 
south- west wind from his giant lungs. He 
w^ried the sea into a tumbled riot of green-grey 
mound^ ever-changing in colour and formation. 
And the rocks round the coast iDared tlreir teeth 



and shattered the haoakers in impotent gusts of 
^ray. The storm, had been brewing from July 11. 
It fre^iGned, theaie were showers and the seas 
rose. On the thirteenth the elements burst in all 
their fury on the Peninsula. The ^vaters dashed 
in over the i^lway line at Clarens Road and 
reached the gardens of houses on the seafront. 
Ballast was torn from under the rails. 
Telegraph poles along tiie beach were swept 
away like ninepins. 

"People on the s^ront heard a piteoiis 
howling and saw that a bull temerwas chained 
on the back verandah. One rescuer after 
another was driven back. Then an older man 
got intD the building at great pessonal risk It 
seeiiEd ages before he re^peared with the 
dog. At three in the aftBmoon huge breatess 
wejB battering the bathing houses with 
dynanic force. Then one wave nighder than 
the rest fell on the building. It was the death 
blow. The boiling waters were a n^ss of 
beams, spars and household goods. FortunatBly 
the prenises were empty at the time as fte 
lessee had vacated the place for the winter. " 



Cooke's pavilion was not rebuilt. Milton Pool 
became tiie fasliionable Sea Point batliing 
place until tiie first solid pavilion was opened 
in 1914 at Clarens Road. That witlistood die 
hammering of tiie sea for forty years, until it 
was demolished to make way for the present 
modem pavilion. 

This iinejcpected alliance between tide and 
weather creates liavoc at lonely fishiiig villages 
along the Cspa west coast at mpredictable 
inlovals of years. Dwarskersbos, a fishing 
settlement beyond tlie Berg I^ver mouth and 
about one hundred niles from C^^e Town, is 
one place that suffered heavily when the forces 

of natune were unleashed.''' Dwarsfersbos 

consists of two dozen liouses, ntst of tiiem 
about two hundred yards from the sea Sand 
dunes and bushes usually protEct the 
settlement but these barriers are useless when 
the storm becomes a menacing personality and 
the great seas race insliore. 



" It was on the beach near whs:e Dwai:sk€isbos now 
stands that VasoD da Gama landed on Novaiibei' 7, 
1^7. 



So it was at fliree in the norniiig of Aiigust 27, 
1969. Tlie weatlier-wise fishenren had already 
carried thdr dinghies and nets far above the 
normal high tide nsrk Some of them remained 
awake listBning to the reverberating boom of 
the breakers as the tide rose. They knew fliat 
yellow spume was flying over the dunes from 
the long, fast waves booning on the beach. 
One man recognised the sound of fury and 
shuddered. He was dghty-five. He had heard it 
all brfore. At three the ceaseless deafaiuig 
Toar becarrE more flian a menacing sound. The 
first of four gigantic waves swept through the 
village. Dwarstersbos seemed to burst ^^art 
Every house was flooded and in some the 
w^iET was five feet deep. When fliey cane to 
thdr senses the people carried furniture and 
other possessions to higher areas aw^y from 
the dangerzDna They expected their houses to 
coll^3se undo:" the hammer blows of the sea 
Three more swiding n^sses of water fdl on 
Dwarsknrsbos; waves twenty feet high; great 
waves piled up by the wind, strengthened 
enomx)Usly by the rising tide And all the time 
the wind screamed through the stricken village 



No one returned to bed tiiat night. You cannot 
sleep wlien you can hear the beating of your 
heart. Beds and bed-dothes \vere soaked ^vith 
salt \vater. Doors had broken away from tiieir 
hinges and were found witii the drow^ied fo^\ds 
and hen-coops far away. Boats were lifted 
from the beach and carried into the village by 
tbe seas. Cars in garages were filled witli 
water. Fences w^re smashed. Fish were found 
in kitchens. A dangerous eneniy had almost 
wrecked Dwrarskersbos, and not for tlie first 
time. The man of eighty-five said that he had 
been through that ordeal three times before. 

Scientists were puzzled by the Dwarstersbos 
disaster. Ordinary tides can be predicted but 
tidal knowledge lias not yet reached finality. 
Tides are tlie heart- beats of the ocean and they 
show no rreruy. It was suggested that the series 
of freak waves that struck Dwarskersbos we3B 
caused by an unusually high spring tide and 
severe oscillation in atmospheric pressure. 
They were not eartliquake waves because they 
were felt only at Dwarskeisbos and not along 
the \Aijole coast Strange that Dwarskersbos 
should have been atlacted four tines in a 



century by a force fliat nust have seemed to 
the fishermen to liave had the power of an evU 
personality. 

A high tide of a different sort niystified the 
people of Noetzee one day in tiie eariy 
nineteen- till rties. Nbet^ee as I knew it was a 
village of week-end beadi cottages and the 
shacks of coloured people on tJie hill; five 
miles from Knysna by a pretly hillside track, 
witli the Noetzee river entering tiie sea 
between the rocky headlands. Trees gro^v right 
down to the beach. It vt^as summer, most of 
liie cottages were occupied and some people 
were bathing. As the tide rose they saw tjiat 
huge shoals of fish were coming in witli the 
waves. Some were alive, others were dead; 
and tiie bathers were able to select their fish 
and carry them on shore. Soon the beach was 
litteried with thousands of fish. Gulls scented a 
feast and gatliered like vultures. Some of the 
fish were of species well-known at Knysna, 
others were unfamiliar or rare. My friend and 
newspaper colleague Miss Saiini Metelerkan^ 
told me that she noticed one strange fish ^vith 
a snout like a pig; another had a brown mane 



from, nose to tail; there were red, piirple and 
golden fish, spotted fish, striped fish, rainbow 
fish. 

Coloured fanilies joined tiie gulls and filled 
boxes and baskets with fisli Long after the 
gulls had ealen tiidr fill the coloured people 
were cleaning fish before the salting and 
snioking processes. The fish were obviously 
fresh and wholesorre. Noetzee was saled with 
fish during the next few dnys. 

Dr John R. Grindley has explained the 
Noetzee phenomenon. Intensely cold masses 
of water lie deep beneath the Agulhas cxirrent 
and s^dom reach tiie surface. Near the coast, 
however, the cold water conies much closer to 
the surface and strong winds may cause 
upwelling in some areas. Then the fish are 
stunned or killed and the tide brings in this 
strange harvest. 

No wonder the rr^sterious rhythm and tlie 
vagaries of the fides have c^tinied the human 
imagination since prinitive man roamed the 
beaches. Astzonomers are able to calculate the 
generally con^stent pattern, the moments 



when tiie highest and lowest tides of ai^ 
period will be recorded in a decade or a 
century. Very low tides once found tieasure 
seekers peering into the receding waters hi 
search of money-chests or wrecks. Now the 
frogrrEai visit every prorrnsing spot and they 
do not wait for low tide. Folklore survives in 
spite of the predictions of scientists. In many 
fishing villages tiiere is a firm belief tiiat tiie 
spirit will leave tlie body of sonieone who is 
dying with tiie ebb tide. Charies Dickens put 
the old superstition into tiie mouth of Mr 
Peggoty. "People can't die along the coast 
except when tiie tide' s pretly nigh out They 
can't be bom unless it^s pretty nigh in - not 
proprfy boni, till flood. He's a-going out with 
the tide" Thomas Tusser voiced the same bdief 
in his poem 

lldG flo\\ing is f&2r' d, fbr rrnns^ a thing 

Grmtdang^tosudiasbesidiitdc^bring 

Sea Gbb, fcjy long f^jbing, some respite dotfi cfive 

And sefxi^ good (X)rrforttD such OS diall live. 

Undoubtedly the tides influence tiie ^vay of life 
of all wlio live close to the oceans. Man and the 
seals^ the birds and tlie fisli, the tubewomis and 



periwinkles, bamades and lin^Dets of tiie inter- 
tribal zone; all are aware and many are ruled by 
tiie swing of the tide^ by forces as dark and 
rriysterious as the deep ocean. 

Chapter 10 
Pilots Of The Purple Twilight 

F'or I dipt irtio thG futun?, as far as hurmn e^e 
cxutddsee 

Saw Q vi^on ofUie vtodd, and dl tfie uondfer tfwt 
wjiidbe; 

Sa\^; thG h&iv&ns fill vUdi oomrGrcG, argosies cf 
im^c sails. 

Pilots cfUie purpLe iMilight, dmpping dovm uitfi 
ODstly bales. 

Tennysonn 

Naturally eaioijgh 1 have a strorg iBcumng 
viaon of the first aeroplane 1 set eyes i^x^n, a 
lovdy Bl^ot nrmoplane landing beside the vld 
at Mii^nbag. 1 was inlEj:ested but not strongly 
attracted by this neiv iirde of travel. Always the 
sea gripped n^, not the air, and evoi at the ^e 
of eleven (1911) I did not yeam to becone a 
pilot Strange that one wtn was never a flying 
enthitdast should have blundoBd into air force 



uniform ia both worid wars and seved as an 
officer. 1 found one of rry relics of the first war 
the other dey, a Royal Air Force wirdess 
opaBtor's licence dated 1918 and recording a 
speed of twdve words a iiinidB 

Mind you, tiiere was sometiiing adventurous 
about tiie open cockpit tliat was lost wheal airmen 
were ^ut up in caHns. Wlien a bored and 
pessimistic instructor tried to teach nie to fly 
thEa:e weae few^ instruments to watch: an 
inaccurate altimeter, an air^Deed indicator and a 
bank-and-tum device that never meant anything 
to me. But the view was superiD, I felt that I \vas 
seeing the Englisli landscape for tlie first time. 
And when I entered the clouds I was in a new^ 
worid, witli the coir^Dass spinning as though to 
remind me not to rely on sucli aids. Yes, I heard 
the wind in tiie wires and smelt the engine oil 
and glin^ased from a distance the minds of the 
air pioneers. 

E. F. Driver, a Soulh African, was the pilot of 
the Bleriot a niachine of sheer grace among 
the stick- and-string contritions of those deys. 
1 saw Driver handing over the first mailb^s 
ever carried by air in South Africa He had 



taken off from the Kenilworth racecoiirse, so 
tiiat tlie flight was no great feat; but envelopes 
and postcands bearing the stamps are valuable 
after sixty years. Even then Soutii Africa had 
known a number of flying episodes; and I find 
more fascination in tiie deeds of those early 
birds than in most of the modem achievements. 

Soufti Africa' s first airman is irDre of a legend 
than a reality. His name was Goodman 
Household; he was a Natal faimer and - if the 
story is tme - he left the earth in a glideryears 
before Lilienthal of Gemiar^. Here I must 
point out that the story of air pioneering has 
been confused by patriots of the various 
nations concerned and historical accuracy has 
suffered in the process. Tliere are mai^ Soulh 
Africans w4io like to believe that Household 
tDok to the air in the seventies of last century. 
Frenchmen declare that Clenient Ader flew a 
steam propelled nnnoplane successfully in 
1890; only one hundced and sixty feet, to be 
sure, but over level ground witli delight under 
the wiieels. SonE of the leading aulhorities on 
aeronaudcs have si^jported Ader^s claim 
Thirteen years later can:ie the Wright brothers. 



regarded ty Americans as the first nen to fly 
power-driven aircraft 1 should also mendon an 
eariy British glider called the Bat deagned 
and flown successfully in 1895 by a Clydeside 
shipbuilder named Percy Pilcher. He crashed 
and was killed four years later 

Goodman Household certainly bmlt a glider 
but I doubt very much whetlier he flew it. This, 
after a century, is a mystery that lA/ill never be 
solved. "The family farm was in the Karkloof 
district of Natal. There young Household 
started his aviation research by shooting 
vultures and otlier birds, weighing tbeni, 
measuring the wings and calculating tbe 
wingspan needed to carry his own weight. His 
parents encouraged their inventive son when 
he designed a mechanical sawmill that 
replaced several native labourers; but they 
strongly disapproved of his interest in flying. 
"Crazy and un-Cliristian, " tliey said. So tlie 
dedicated Goodman went on with his experi- 
ments secretly. Dr Colenso^ Bishop of Natal, 
checked his mathematical cal dilations. AftE*" teai 
years of research GoodniEin Household started 
building his glidEr. According to one account lie 



used steE^ tubes and silk in^xjited fLom 
SwitzEaiand. Af^Dareiitly he made an enxtr in tlie 
wing loading and tiie first giider failed to lift liim. 
The second glider seeans to have had a bamboo 
frame coveted witii paper or oiled ^Ik. It had 
enormous wings. Houseiiold mEide a seat for 
himsE^f like a swing, suspended be^ow the wings 
by four ropesL He hoped to conliol the glider by 
tilling his seat in various direction^ sur^y the 
mostpaBcariouscontiDl systGanev^rpJanned. 

Viev^ from ai^ angles I find the legeid of 
Housdiold' s pones' fli^ imedilie It iDeoon^s 
all the niDre dufcious vdisi you leam tliat 
Housdiold decided to fly by right to avoid 
distesar^ his pareils. He and his ZuIie are 
sipposed to liave carried the ^der ip a MMde 
near the hon^stead and launched it in total 
darkness. Delals of the fli^ vary widdy. One 
account s^/s that Household "thi^w linEdf from 
a Hgii diff and landed safdy near a yellow-wood 
tiee". The tree has been pointed out to credulous 
visitors £s dear proof of Housdiold's feat It 
stood about five hundred yards from the 
launching ^te on akrantz. 



AnoliiGr VEasJon has Hbrisehold running dawn a 
slope until he was able to level out^ ciini> a htde 
and fly liiuir^hantiy over Ihe tall guni tiees in tl»e 
valley. He liied to land on rising ground but 
crashed in a dam and hurt his ankle. After tliis 
adventure his niothEr niEKle him jiMTjmise that he 
would rrevear fly again. The glidei" w^nt into ti»e 
farmhouse loft; ar»d no doubt the strange 
contraction was inq^ected by niEiny victors w4to 
helped to embroidGrand spread the legeaid. 

GoodtranHousdiold died in 1906 and it has been 
slated that he Idt msbiEtions m his ™ll that the 
^de:'ani all his plans and calculations should be 
destroyed Cert^nly nothn^ has been found. 
Natal nei\sp^:ej:s have been publishing Q.ib story 
atinJovalss/ersinceHousdTolddied; but the so- 
called eye-witnesses are at variance ani no 
aufliBilic recoid has evo" been discoverai Even 
the year of HDUsdiold' s experiiToit hss not been 
fixed; sonB said 1871, othss 1875. A naiive 
herdsman enployed hy a Mrjack Logan claiti^ 
to have beoi piEseit and pointed out "the exact 
spotf ' . The liBilsn:an recalled nsry failures brfoie 
tlie dramatic night wtoi Hoiediold flew. "Vie 
le^ into the v\ind and was carried au^ lite a 



hdid about ea^it feet fiDni the ground, " declared die 
heaxiaiiaix "fie landed m a mealie-fieJd ei^it 
hundred yards from, the start " The sceaie of 
HDUSG^iold's advHGgiture has beeai niarted by die 
Historical Mbnuniesits Coiim^ssion and the vague 
reports liave be^i officially recorded But I cannot 
imagine any SEsious histonan being dee^iJy 
in^a:e!ssed by tlie ceaitury old IfousEhold legcaid. 
Goodman Houseliold was a dreamea; an inveaitor, a 
devci" pioneea" aircraft designer - but not die first 
^der pilot 

J olm Weston \vas the nsd: ar pioiiee:' on the South 
African soeie Back in 1907 he assaiiied a 
Fanran hiplane at Brandfort O.F.S., bnb his 
ftnhard oigine vras not pov\ofLil 330it^ and the 
nBctdne would ix>t leave tlie ground The 
defenined We?lon tlien studied aviation in Erance 
(Ihe red home of air poneaing) and four years 
late:" he inpiDved lis Faonan to the point wh^e he 
vras able to fly and cany passoiges. Miss E. M. 
Woods, a colle^ue of nine on Tlie Aigus, v^se 
Westori s pEBsa^o" on a fli^ round that favourite 
eariy aciodronEi KenihMDrth racecourse She wes 



the first WDman to fly in Soudi A&ica,'' She lived 

to nin^-fiv^, but not by going on flying. Weston 
becaiTE an adniial in the Rcyal Navy. Hs Old WEB 
tiagic for he and lis wife \\o:e nxniteed on thdr 
Free State f ami 

Maurice KiiuniEgiing. a Frendmiari, is regarded as 
the first man to make a powered fliglit in Soulii 
Africa, tiiou^i he ^vas a lioppGr ratiier liian a hi^i 
flyer. Towards the eaid of 1909 lie hffought a Voian 
fciplane to SoLith Africa and organised an ''aviation 
week" at East London. Those WEa:e the darys w4i^ 
a liglited candle was held ujd to see w^ietiia: it was 
safe to fly. Thousands asseaiiUed on the Nahoon 
racecourse to \vatch. KimmEiling but tlie wind Hew 
OLit die candle. Only w^ig«i most of die people had 
departed did Kinmialing decide to make an 
atbai^L 'The manner in w^ch he was able to 
manipulate tlie huge bird-like madiine, travelling 



" I have seei a daini irade for a Mrs Stansfidd as 
thefiistwomantoflyinSoiilliAfdca bntasshe 
\\;as oiie of Kiniiiaiing' s possaigos she n^ not 
have left the ground Mrs Stansfidd sdd: "Flving 
is like bdr^ in a RiTHW^ rnotor-carwith. a dear 
road ahead, ftoB bdi^ aglorious fading of 
roddessness. 



at the rate of tiiirty niiles an hoLir, was a sight 
indeed," wnDte a reporter. "He turned and swept 
past at a speed wliich could almost be said to be 
appalHng, Twice Monsieur Kimmeriiiig travelled 
over the racecourse grounds, guiding his 
machine with tlie greatest ease, turning off like a 
flash of lightning when it appeared almost 
co±ain he would cxa^ into the grandstand." 
Kimmerfing wrecked his Voisin at Johanne^urg 
not long afterwards. He returned to France and 
was killed in an air accident 

Aboiitayear after Kiiiireiiiig anore successful 
pilot naiiHi Christaens, a Bdgian, flew and 
carried passeigers at the Pretoria AgricdtLffal 
Show. The year 1911 also brought te> the fore 
Alfred Louis R^son, a FreichmBn \sJbD clainHi 
to ha^e built the first South African aeroplane 
He followed the Bleriot mDnoplane dedgn, a 
replica of the iiBchine in which Blolot crossed 
the Channel. Itwas not a great success. Reports 
spoke of the Bleriot "Unping into the air'' and 
niaking a few "indifferent flights" at Orange 
Grovei, Johannesburg. 

Sidney William Vine^ an Englislinian vA\o 
arrived in South Africa as chauffeur to Lord 



Gladstone (first governor- geneial of the Union) 
was a bird of a more daring feather. He was an 
expert mechanic. In Ills sfpare time he built a 
biplane witli a poplar frame, the wdngs covered 
witli balloon fabric When he found tiiat lie could 
not secure a suitable engine he took off the 
wiieels, fitted ^dds and used his aircraft as a 
glider. Vine and his friend WeJls and a gang of 
natives hauled the glider to tire summit of East 
Fort koppie, belli nd Govemnieait House. 
Launching was carried out by lines secuied to 
tlie struts. Vine weait careering dowTi a steep 
s3ope and soon found liimself in the air. His legs 
and feet w^€«e below the framework. When he 
landed he had to run at top q^eed to keep on liis 
feet and prevent a cxash. He had flown a mile 
and a quarter. Vine served in the South West 
African can^Daign as an air nieclianic; lie tried to 
get a c^Dtured Gemian aircraft, a Taube, into tiie 
air again but spare parts weie unobtainable. 
Betweeai the wars liie resourceful Vine built 
several power aircraft and flew thEaii 
succesrfully without any instruction. 

An episode worth recording durii^ the pre-1914 
poiod was a flight by a C^t^n Rotanson, a 



British Arniy officer stationed at East London. 
He bmlt a stick-and- string aircraft on the 
Lacecourse and fitted a six-cylinder radial engine. 
RoHnson had eaigaged a pLofes^onal jiHlot to fly 
tiie niacliine One day before the pilot arrived 
Rohanson was sitting in tiie cockpit testing tiie 
engine. He ran it iip rather too fast and suddeaily 
found himself in tiie air. Not surprisingly he 
crashed. One of the propeller blades is to be seem 
in tlie local museum. 

A less sio::essM aiicTaftbdlde:'of the pre-1914 
ejn\\?asMrChariieRorichof C^^Town, holder 
of tBxi-drivQ' caHficHlB nurrto:' one issued by 
the Royal AutomDbile Club of Soulh Africa 
Rorichwasfiiiaiicedly aClai:enx)ntbater, vAn 
also SLfplied 1he plans. It was a typical cratB of 
the period, all wires and canvas. A wagon carried 
the feaKonne kite to a fidd near the present Salt 
Rive:' fire station. The daredevil bater sealed 
hiriEelf at the controls, witli Hie "puslier^' oigine 
at his back and ready to crush Urn if he nose- 
dived A sceptical throng watched him running 
ip the engina The bake:" taxied round the field 
bub wlien he gave her the gun she TODuld not rise. 



For years the r^iBrns of the bal^s usdess 
plEythii^ 1^ in a Woodstock bad^^atd 

Wheal the eariy Hrds crashed, their flimsy 
machines usually fell lightly. It ^vas not until 
October 1913 that the flrst fatal accident 
occurred in South Africa. Balloonists liad been 
killed before that, but aeroplane pilots had 
esc^qDed. Edward. Wallace Cheeseman, the 
victini, was an Australian who had qualified as a 
pilot at Brooklands, England, a year before his 
death. Cheeseniaii, aged twenty- nine, ^vas a 
careful and efficient pilot and instructor; and he 
w^as engaged hy the Soutli African air pioneer Mr 
C. Con^ton Patetson as instructor at the first 
flying school at Alexandeasfontein near 
Kimberiey. Nine of the pupils Avere regular 
South African am^ officers, including young 
Kenneth van der Spuy who became a general. 
The government paid tlieir fees. Among the tliree 
civilian pupils was a Miss Bocciarelli, w^io made 
good progress. 

They flav in the eariy nx)mii3^ and the 
^^eniflgs, whei it was calm enough for the 
biplane to fly with a fdr mai:gin of safely. 
CheeseflHn took off fliree tiixES with pipils on 



tiiat Saturday morning in October; and at ten past 
seven he flew again wilii Lieutenant Dunlop at 
tiie contLols. The Hplane was or»e hundred feet 
up and a mile from the aerodrome wiien the 
pi.i]:als on the ground saw that it was belraving 
strangely. ThEai it went into tire fatal side^ip that 
early fM.lots dreaded- The left wing struck the 
earlii and crun^led. Pilot and pupil were tr^i^Ded 
in tire Avreckage. They Avere soon extricated and 
rushed to KimbeaiGy hospital, Dunlop^ suffering 
mainly fiTDin slrock, said that tiie air had become 
choppy and Cheeseman then took over tiie 
controls. "With that instinctive feeding known to 
aviator^ Cheeseman realised we ^vere enteaing 
an air pocket," Dunlop explained. "The machine 
tilted. CheesGanan struggled to regain 
eqLulibrium and tried to rudder hear off. V^y 
soon we hit the eartii. Fortunately for us ttie 
engine and petLol tanks remained intact. " 

Naturally e3X)lJgh the Dianr^nd Fields 
Advertiser r^Dorted the cirash at some lengtii. 
Paterson was annoyed, as he feared adverse 
puHicity^ and he made a statement irnniini^ng 
tire accident, 'The layman has been led to 
believe tt»e mishap was veay tlirilling, with two 



men suddenly encountEaing some extraordinary 
phenoinenon," said Paterson. 'The machine is 
da^ed to earth and they are buried in the 
wreckage with many mE«i working hard to 
extricate ttiG«n. It was an air pocket tlrat led to the 
accident, a treacherous atznospheLe caused by the 
sun's rays beating down on the dry brown veid. 
The atmosfiJiGae works in the same way as wine 
fennenting. Cheeseman assumed full control and 
tried to prevent tiie macliine from flying 
^deways instead of forwards. It ^id slowly to 
eartli. It was flying at nearly fifty miles an hour 
almost parallel Avith the ground but almost 
sideways much as a motorcar comes against the 
curbstone during a ^dd. Reports of tire accid^it 
are hindering the progress of aviation." 

Cheeseman night have survived the crash but 
the shcH±: hroij^it on rnalaria conliacted \\M 
was vrorking in Nigeria After two d^/s in 
hospital he died. As Patesrson feared, the crash 
^ided his flying school aiterprise and the 
nilitary pipls were soit to England to fiiish 
thdr trailing. PatH:5on was able to sdl his 
reseve dicraft tc the Union Govemnoit afte" a 



test in w^ch he made a cross-countiy flight of 
one hLuidred miles. 

PalHson and Driver WQ:e the bAJO oulstBiiding 
pilots of the pre-Worid War I period in South 
Africa The historic air iiBil fli^it I watched at 
Muiz^iberg riDre than axty yeais ^o was not 
sensaHonal - eight iriles in twdve and a Mf 
ninutes - but Driver was c^jahle of greale" 
achieveiMits. I believe his later cross-country 
flight of two hundred and toi niles set ip a 
South Aftican record that lasted foryears. 



Chapter Eleven 
A THOt&\ND Preciolb Thdughts 







Chapter 11 
A Thousand ftiEciois Thoughts 

Language is tha airber in v\iiich a thoLsand 
precious and subde thoughts have been safi^y 
iirboddod and pres^'ved. 

Robert Louis STEVENSON 

Strange WDnfe faU on the eaiririME of the tiavdla: 
Th^ come from the vnaous f ortTB of pdgin talk 
heard in Soulh Africa throng Ihe centuries; Ihe 

lingm frnnca of the early days known as 
Portuguese Creole and tiie later Esperanto of 
Africa used by UBllions of people every day die 
nixture of ZliIu and Xosa, Eh^i^ and Afrikaans 
called Fanagalo. 

Wliite scholars and ediraled naUves dqiore the 
use of pdgin lai^uages. No one e^o" invented 
these vivid and aniEdr^ tongues; they cane into 
being naturally whai salors, tiados and othB" 
tiavdlos atlHipled to nEite thenEdves, unda^- 
stood in far comBS of the ^oba Hdgin epipeals 
iTDst strongly to those with a soise of hiiniDur 
feh^:6 the En^Mi are noiE to Han^ than ai^ne 
dse for the bahtJe of betytalk adoptod and 
elaborated unconsciously hy irai^y dark races. 



The English would not and often could not speak 
ai^^ng but English; and so you have Hie pidgin 
of China, the pdgin of the Pacific islands, the 
diffejoTt African pidgin dialects. Different, yet 
with lEmarteble suiilarities because English 
seaii^i spote in the sane w^ whoever th^ 
landed, foning their own coarse yet espresave 
phrases on widdy separated races. Only in farly 
recent years lias pidgin beei pinted and pidgin 
handbooks and vocabularies conpled; yet over 
the ceituries each form of pidgin has evolved its 
owngrararar, its own rules, and eadi has grown 
from a anple trade lar^u^e into somethit^ 
livelier and more subtle Hdgin Et^sh is now 
spoten hy tMrty to fifty Trillion people It is no 
lorger English but natives speaking pidgin are 
firrriy convinced that the^ have iiBstered the 
Queei'sEr^sli 

PortugLiese Creole started as a ^ave language. Tt 
wes being spoken by masters and slaves from 
Soutii America to China before tiie Dutcii settled 
at tiie Cape. A form of PortLigiiese Creole, 
iiiUuenced hy Malay word^ was the lingua 

franca of the Duteh East Indies and so it carre 
to the Cepe in the first yeais of the setdenEnt 



Certain of tiie Hottentots w^o were dose to the 
Dutch leanit to ^Deak Dutch and Creole. Eva, the 
notorious Eva, spoke both languagesL Before the 
seventeenth century ended the observant visitor 
Valentyn listed the nationalities among the 
Con^Daiiy's en^oyees: Dutcli, Englisli, Frendi, 
Gemians^ Savoyard^ Italians^ Hungarian^ 
Malays, Malabar^ Cingalese^ Javanese^ 
Macassar^ Amboinese, Chinese, Malagasy^ 
Angolese and people from West Africa and the 
Cape Veade Islands. ''One can m£ike oneself 
understood in tlie Dutch, Malay and Portuguese 
language^ " remarked Valentyn. Mrs N. EL 
Kinders3ey who was in Cape Town two 
centuries ago, declared: "Most slaves speak 
English, many Fr^ch. They do not leam to 
speak Dutch but the Dutch qDeak their dialect, a 
corruption of Portuguese." 

Professor Marius F. Valldx)ff of Witwalersrand 
Univeraty, a leading aiiliiDrity on Creole, sdd 
that this was the riBin slave language at the 
C^)^ it flourished m flie dghteoiih century. 
Mary of the Creole bird and fisli names are still 
in use tod^: rmigas (from imngas de 

Veludo), perdems (from pei7<& cavalo), are 



among tiie exan^les he gives. Other words in 
Afrikaans with a Creole origin are 1V301 

(noiva), palaver (palavra), p.]<kjmen 
(peqaerino), sanbred (sonbrdro) and tmnk 

(trojiijo). Valkhoff sEtys tliat Creole almost died 
out during the nineteentii century. Nevertheless 
a number of proclamations by Lord Charies 
Somerset were published not only in tbe 
official English but also in Dutdi and 
Portuguese Creole. 

Professor D. C. Hesseling of Leyden 
Univer^ty brought out an interesting theory in 
Holland before the eiid of last century wten he 
declared tliat the broken Portuguese and the 
Maley spoten hy the slaves of the C^^e 
settleinent in the eady years fomEd the origin 
of the Afrikaans language This controversial 
view has been exploded by linguists. Bosman 
found just over one hundred Afrikaans words 
with clear Mal^o-Portuguese origins; one 
hundred oub of fifty thousand Afril^ans words. 
Those hundred words included mai^ vivid 
glinpses of the orient: anper (nearly), paai- 

hoeli& (bogy n:ian), riSSieS (red pepper), 
sarrixilhruGk (wide trousers); SOebat (in^ore) 



and such everyday words as hdiG (iTBr^) and 
nOOi (giri). Professor Valklioff also listed 
haadjie, hciMei, haba and kovrbefS as of 
eastern origin. 

Portuguese Creole was kept alive by the freed 
slaves on the Koebeig fanre long after it had 
died out in C^)e Town. Some of ihe farmer 
were still speaking Creole to their labourers 
when the nineteenth ceaitLiry was well 
advanced. As rec^snfly as 1930 Professor J. L. 
M. Franken discovered in Stdlenbosch tvvo old 
Mal^/s v\lio rrixed their Afrikaans with a large 
nunter of Mal^ and Portuguese words. C^)e 
fishennen, MalE^ and other coloured people 
have preserved Creole phrases. But to hear the 
full Creole language spoken fluently nowad^/s 
you have to go to Senegal or Ceylon 

Portuguese Creole undoubtedly influenced 
Cape Dutch tliough it never dominated the 
language. To a much lesser degree tlie English 
spoken at the Cape during the first half of last 
century was enriched by a number of Indian 
words and phrases. The visitors ^vho widened 
tbe vocabulary were wliite military officers and 
officials of tbe Honourable East India 



Corr^Dany^ and they were nicknamed 
''Hindoos" or "Indians". They were ^veil-paid 
people, educated and intelligent, and their sick 
leave at tbe C^do meant a stay of at least ax 
months, often much longer. 

So the "Hindoos" took part in irar^ sodal 
activities and spread fhedr pactures(^je speech. 
Some wrote and published books of versei others 
coistributed to C^)e Town literary iragaanes and 
sipported libmes. Their pantings of local 
subjects have becoriB valuable. They v^ere 
welcomed as nEotiers of tlie ComriErdal 
Exchange ia tlie Heero:^racht They brou^it the 
atmosphere of India to coffee houses and hotels. 
Mrs de Villiers ran a private boardii^hoiEe for 
the viators in Stal PMr ThBe was an Indian. 
House Hotel in Wale Stre^ thee is still Indian 
House in KeUvrorth. Mary of them lented 
houses and cottages at WynbQ:g and an "Indian 
College" was opened at Plumstead for the 
dildroi "Hindoos" ningled ™fh the i^per 
dass iQ C^)e Town and fhdr servants carried on 
the "Indianisatiori' of the C^:je ia mar^ a 
kitchei: Indian coachn:en in turbans discussed 
horses with the colouted peopie Indian cooks 



haxjught tiie recipes of Bombay and Calcutta to a 
town tiiat had known tiie Malay dishes for 
craitiiries. 

So the nev\spepei:s spote of "tiffin" (a word of 
n^^tErious origin) instead of lundi People 
r^sed tiidr glasses and said "chin chin". They 
sent "chits" instead of notes and told Ihe mnner 
to go "chop clx)p" (qiiddy). Sone of the better- 
known Indian words liad probably reached the 
C^)e before the era of the "Hindoos"; such 
words as calico, dintz and ginghan; vo^ndah, 
nabob and chexx^t Now the C^)e Town 
reddeiis b^an describir^ cani^s of bmdens as 
coolies. Washing was done by the dhoby and the 
robber became a thug. The sanatorium of the 
C^)e flourished on npees and accepted such 
resounding words as tedgeree and junk, godown 
and hubble-bubbl^ bungalow and jungle They 
ate their raitigatawE^ soup and curry with lEiish 
and departed by gharry. Well ov^ a coitury has 
passed since fte Suez Canal opened, causing the 
"Hindus" to abandon the C^)^ bub their legacy 
of lar^u^e reiiBins. Soite sey that the Hndi- 

MaratM word bhoi was the origin of the call that 



once ran tiinjugh Africa fnDni the Cape to the 
equator. ''Boy!" 

Fan^alo is a fariy recent South African pidgin 
language but the origin is obscure. My old 
nCTvsp^jo" colleague J. D. Bold, one of the 
leadirg oqxjnents of Fan^alo, defines it as a 
anplified Nguni (Zulu, Xosa and related 
languages) with nxxien terns from English and 
Afrikaans. Bold thinks it probably evolved in the 
Eestem Cb^b and Natal from contacts betweei 
vAite seHlers and tribesnen. The nan:B Fan^alo 
is derived from hilurm fana ga lo (^Deak like 

tills). 

Brother Otto Tr^p of the Mariannhill monastey 
niNatai liad another theory. He sad it fust cane 
info use wiien the Indians arrived in Natal over a 
century ago and had to find aw^ of talking to 
the Zulus. The Indians knevv soiib English and 
they originated the pidgin This theory is 
sipported by the fact that the Zulus call it 
Mkulu, "the coolie langu^e". Nevertheless, the 
n^^stery deqjens \\toi you discover fliat there 
are no Indian words in Fanagalo. 



Fanagalo has many names. Known in its eariy 
days as Kitdien Kaffir or Mine Kaffir, it has also 
been called Pidgin Bantu, Basic Bantii, Basic 
Zulii, Isilololo and Silunguboi. Mr B. G. Lloyd 
puliJi^ed tlie pioneer grammar and dictionary 
very eariy this CEaitury. It is hard to find an 
English word in Lloyd's comparativGJy slrort list 
but later pJiilologists liave stated that thirty per 
cent of Fanagalo words are of European origin 
with four times as many Englisli w^rds as 
Afrikaans. Lloyd said that the w^iite man who 
^x>ke Z!ulu fluently was inclined to laugh at 
Fanagalo. The alpliabet consisted of twenty-three 
letters. He explained the clicks: tlie "c" click 
fHiDduced hy tire suddeai watlrdrawal of the 
tongue from the palate; the "g" always hard; the 
"k" pronounced like "g". The acceait w^as alwa3^ 
on the last syllaHe but one. "A" or "an" was 

"rmnsxi". "the" was lo. For a fiural you 
prefixed rm; tiius hnshi (hoKe), rmhashi 

(horses). Lloyd gave the numeLals: min^ (oiie), 

rmUlo (two), rmtutsa (thtee) and so on; and 
"abundant' wes imrdngi. "Blanket" was one of 

Lloyd's few English words. He also had blakfes 

(breakfast) and bairrbai (bye-and-bye). A 
pancake was p^ntek and a peacockwas pikok. 



The next Fanagalo dictionary effort, I thinly was 
tire w^rk of nry friend Bold- He started classes at 
the Pretoria Technical College soon after Worid 
War n, a faoneer teaching effort. A newspaper 
described liim as the inventor of the language 
but Bold made it dear that Fanagalo grew up 
naturally out of a burning need. It was r*ot 
artificial, Hke Esperanto, the work of an 
inspiiied professor. Invented languages never 
get out of tire text-book stage. Bold pointed 
out, wher^eas Fanagalo was a vigorous, 
growing language. He also claimed that it was 
the easiest language in the w^dd to leam. 
(Another enthusiast declaimed that it could be 
mastered in tliree w^eeks.) Fanagalo is heard 
everywlrere from the Cape Peninsula to the 
Great Lakes; and South Africans serving in 
Abyssinia during Worid War 11 encountered 
full-blooded tribesmen w4io understood 
Fairagalo. It Iras also been reported that Congo 
pygmies responded to Fanagalo after French, 
Flemi^T, Afrikaans and English had failed. 

For years the Rand mnes have heard more 
Fanagalo than any other meeting place of 
wiiitB arxl native. Mr D. T. Cole, a 



Witwatersrand University lecturer, stated that 
tiie language pnDbleni in the mines would be 
insuperable ^vitliout Fanagalo as the labourers 
speak riKjre than forty languages. Recruits are 
taught Fanagalo before they go underground. 
Neverthel ess^ thi s authori ty is not a 
wholehearted admirer of the pidgin. He says it 
is inconsistent, with certain words doing more 
than a fair sliare of the ^vork. Fanagalo has a 
limited range of expression and is almost 
incapable of expressing abstract ideas. Others 
have described Fanagalo as a makeshift, a 
hotchpotch bom out of necessity, something 
that will never replace the genuine article. The 
teaching of Bantu languages in the schools 
should be encouraged - but not Fanagalo. 

The light-hearted and unrepentant Bold has not 
gone so far as to translate "Hanief into 
Fanagalo, but he has tackled such lesser 
problenK as "WbD killed CockRobin7' (Ubani 
BulalakokLoben). "John Peel" and'TitHeBo 
Peep" gave him no trouble and "Beer, Glorious 
BeE^' was relatively easy. So here goes: 

Tshvvala, tshv^ula, irutnle Tshvmla. 



Pu2n haha, ha^ saba 

TdvAnla, rtiMle tshwila. 

Bold came to the aid of housewives fanners 
doctoL^ nurses and odieas with a Fanagalo 
dictionary containing many lis^uI everyday 
tG^ms. He could fir»d no Bantu ^vords for 
European devices such as ^vindow^ so^d, 
candles, niatclie^ bicycles and othea" modem 
invention^ so he listed new words from varioLis 
languages. Afrikaans siipplied him witli kolword 
ifmmkoring), Spkile (from spyk^rj, basopa 

(frompas op) andza^nibiJ(?^£? (fromsambree/j. 
Those ^^tio are defeated hy the clicks are advised 
to substitute the letto" "k". The sinplidty and 
consdoiK or unconscious humDur of Fan^alo 
ix^ be seen in these e^an:5ies: Khahaiyid 
(ace^eaie), flatrmshin (dicraft), tagati 

(bewitdied), qH hau! (exdanBlion of wonder), 
imirgjcira (fool), futbol (foottoU). Bold Inches 
us that a statenoit can be tiimed iiio a question 
hy raiai^ the tore of voic^ as in En^ish, or 

adding tlie word nc? atthee«dof thesenteixie. 

You will find that the Fanagalo nr^nths are of 
English origin: Epril; Meyi, Jul^, OMtDba and 
soon Bold liad difficulty with iTHry place nan^s 



but he indiided Khe^ia (Cape Town) and Tekweni 
(DLirban). He acknowledged tiie detjt Fanagalo 
owed to the old and more exi:H:essive Swahili, for 
many words are identical. So w^ say "good day" 
in Fanagalo to our b^iefactor Bold - Scikubonct! 

Mr D. T. Cole, ud\o:aty lecture" in Bandi 
languages, lias diawii attrition to the United 
range of His pidgin with a psDbahle total of about 
t™> thousand WDids. He does not legard it as a 
Bantu langu^e; for thee ate nore than tvro 
hundiBd tnbes spread out over West and East 
Afdca and down to the C^je speaking sgnrate 
Bantu langu^es. He s^^ that the Bantu have to 
leam Fan^alo just as white people do. Whsn a 
Bantu has nBsteed Fan^alo he is fimiy 
convinced that he has learned the vAite nsn's 
lar^u^ei for Fan^alo is diffei:eTb from his own 
tonguEL Cole is opposed to the spread of 
Fanagalo. "If we wish to irate the Bantu a good 
and indg^edeib fdlow we mist address Mm in 
sending b^terthan this jaigon," Cole urges. He 
adnits that Fan^alo fills a rod need on the nines 
and is of groat vali:^ in pre^eiing acddenis; but 
its iBe should be discoursed as the pidgin is 
insultii^ lather than courteous. 



Fanagalo handbooks have been puHi^ied by the 
Joliannesbury Chamber of Mines ever since 
1920 and this body has also produced 
instructional films w^tli Fanagalo sound-tracks. 
The Chamber points out, however, that pure 
native languages are used on ceremonial 
occasions. Natives use thcar o^vn languages in 
conversing witb each otber. 

Iscor is responsible for the most conplete 
Fanagalo dictionary yet published. The 
conpilers have taken over well-known Bantu 
words as faras posable and they have resorted 
to English and Afrikaans only when they have 
been unable to find Bantu equivalents. Thus a 
collision is sinesh, cocoa is kchD. White 

employees in tiie steel works take a twenty- 
hour course in Fanagalo. The instructors at 
Iscor SEty that it takes two years for a European 
to master a Bantu language. Half the natives at 
Iscor are unable to speak either Englisli or 
Afrikaans, and Fanagalo solves the language 
problem. Iscor dictionary workers deny that 
Fanagalo is a poor language, for they have 
listed two thousand w^rds - twice the basic 
Englisli vocabulary. 



Most widespread of all tiie pidgins is the 
Pidgin English tliat started its laughable and 
fantastic career when the first British sailors 
and traders stepped on to tiie beaches of West 
Africa, tlie China coast, tlie Pacific islands and 
other far places. English, the pliilologists tell 
us, lends itself to adaptation more easily tiian 
any otiier tongue. Pidgin Englisli is not a world 
language but I have heard it used in places as 
far apart as Walvis Bay and Rangoon. 

It is thought that the word pidgin is a 
comption of the Englisli word business. As far 
back as the seventEenth century' English- 
speaking adventurers were tiying to do 
business with savages. They used the same, 
coarse, uninhibitEd yet Qcpresa.ve English 
everywhere; and so the various forms of Pidgin 
English show a remarkable degree of sinilarity 
even though they grew 153 thousaixte of niles 
^jart Light-hearted sailors gathered native 
words, clipped them for easier conversation, 
ninicted the accents of the local people and 
thus the pidgins were bom. Negroes, Maleys, 
Chinese, Soutli Sea islanders treated English in 
exaclly the sanie way. Pidgin English has far 



more English words than any others but it has 
enixdied litesral translations of native idioms, 
a number of pure native words and sone from 
Portuguese, German and Freaich One of the 
universal pidgin words is savvy, based on the 

Portuguese saber, to know. Another such word 
is "okay" and this has a West African origin. 

The words o ke in the Mandiiigo language 
iT&m "all right'; while the Wolof \\xt}^ kny 

indicate "y^® indeed". Negro slaves took tiiese 
words to America and were recorded in their 
speech as far back as 1 766, Other phrases with 
controversial origins probably travelled \vith 
the slaves from West Africa. 

Fldgin English, lite Fanagalo, has its enenies. 
It has been described with sorre accuracy as a 
mongrel jargon, a weird mixture of tDngues, 
gibberish Certainly the English-speaking 
newcorrer often finds it difficult to understand 
a single word, let alone a sentenca One 
authority lias declared that Fldgin English is 
now as different from the English we speak as 
Portuguese is from Laliii "Hdgin is niore 
English than arything else just as Portuguese is 
ixDre Ladn than arything else/' he said, "but in 



both cases tiie Lelationship is historical, not 
conteiT^xjLary. " 

George Bernard Shaw defended pidgin. No 
doiM it ^pealed Id his sense of humour) he 
said that he prEfened "no can" to "unable" . Lin 
Yutang regarded pidgin as a glorious language 
with tcemendDus intemadonal possibilities. He 
saw no harm in a tnlescope being described as 
a "look for glass" . Once discouraged officially 
in mary temtories, pidgin now flourishes more 
than ever before. It has found its w^ into the 
churches and the law courts. Though it has 
aboub haif the vocabulary of Fanagalo it is 
vivid and expressive, though often too pic- 
turesque for polite society. Misaonaries wince 
v^hen they hear an aeroplane described as 
"motor car belong Jesus". The educated 
African mey well regard pidgin as beneath 
contHnpti yet pidgin has its ncments of sheer 
genius. 1 am especially fond of the pidgin 
phrase for a violin: "scratch him belly out 
come squeak allasame pussy-cat" And then 
there is the court official swearing in awitness: 
"Tell \js about the trouble. No gammon, no 
huni3ug, you talk true fellow all the timB," 



Pidgin enthusiasts have had to adnit two 
failures. They have ixit found a word for 
"please"; this is usually expressed by a nasal 
beggar^ s whin^ and "thank you" is seldom 
more than a grunt 

Natives speak Pidgin English more effectively 
than white people. EunDpeans w^io know no 
Englisli master pidgin more thonauglily than 
those who are confused by the Engli^ basis of 
pidgin. You have to start from scratch to 
become fluent in this colourful rag-bag of 
linguistic od<^ and encfe. 



Chapter 12 
Adventures In Eatesg 

Of all the&irth's mdtitudinous fbnrs of 
orRiral and \jGgf^nble life ordy a fin^ftnction 
can b& dassGd as inedihiG and a sdU snnll&r 
pnyporHon as d^ntt^y poisonous. 
Frank W. LANE 

MEMORIES Crowd round rre v\teai rry 
journey take rre ove" the fanrs and orchards 
and inlD the nBrtets and food stops and 
restBurants. When ^ple blossom flanks the 
Elgin landsc^^ wtien the soent of ripening 
oranges COITUS at ClanwUliam in the dusk; wten 
1 snell rry own ooffee beans roasting on the 
stove; these are esp^ences that amch the 
present and recall the pleasures of long ago. 

It is liie SEHTie widi flavour. All the senses are 
related brit the greatest overlaji^ng is in tlie 
realm of aroma and taste. Why does one person 
order grilled kiiigklip and another curry and rice? 
South Africa tias many interesting delicacies^ but 
w^iy are there so many people who refuse to try 
anything new? I am not asking you to tackle any 
meat so \veird as the baboon flesii that kept a 



large party of forestry workeLS alive wheal they 
w^re cut off in tlie Sw^artheag mountains by 
heavy falls of snowr some years ago. They killed 
two baboons and roasted tliem. Only very hungry 
mE«i wfl^uld find such a meal palatable. 

Of course the ^es pl^ a very inportant part 
wiien we select our food GanisUng sharpens 
the ^^petite though we do not eat the sprigs of 
paisley and slices of lanDn that ^pear on the 
dish. Injust the same w^ a baboon skin cannot 
be reg^ed as an aid to the palate. Yet a 
blindfolded diner night eat a slice of tender roast 
baboon and be unable to tell you wtethB" he was 
tasting beef or mutton, pork or veal. 1 sijpDse 
some people atB repelled hy q^^tes because th^ 
look slippay and urpalafeble in spatB of their 
lovely setting of rrother-of-pead. Animals are 
far mDre saisitle in this matter They use their 
noses and learn to reject haniful and poisonous 
foods. 

I liave never eaten a squirrel but this curse of the 
Cape would soon vani^ if squirrel became a 
popular dish. The squirrel is a relative of the 
rabbit and the hare; it lives on a dean diet of nuts 
and wild fruity berries and small Hrds. Squirrei- 



eaters tell nie tiiat a squinel ^orild be cleaned, 
skinned, tdanched in boiling water inside and 
oul^ hung overnight and marinaded in red wine 
with chopped onions, carrots and garlic. Theai 
roast your squirrel wliole, stuffed witli sweet 
com or celery and serve Avith a rich gravy. Or 
you can simmer in a casserole or make a squirrel 
pae. The meal^ I am told, is nutty and tender as 
rabbit. There would be more birds in our trees if 
there weaie fewEar squirrels. Dassies are also 
ediMe, but the flesh is dry and coarse in 
con^3arison with squirrel. They are not rahJiat^ 
of course, in spite of being wrongly-called rock- 
rabbits. 

I am willing to try drmst anyUiirg once and the 
curictaties of the talie have a special chaim for 
iTB, AmDiig the rare foods 1 have eqoyed was 
one seldom seen ai:yvdieiB but at certdn 
favoured spots along the coast of Soutli West 

Africa This Vvas the narm pJant, a member of 
tlie purr^ldn family, giTDwing in the sand dunes 
of tlie Walvis Bay area and in the remote 
wilderness along the "Skeleton Coast" to the 

north. The TYirm, known to botanisis as 

Aoartiho^cyos horridci, bears no resemhJance to 



tlie civilised pun^ldn. It has tliomy branches as 
protection against animals, but no leaves. The 
root^ like a bramhJe bush, go down fifty feet or 
more to underground Avater. Thus the HOJTQ 

survives in a hurricane vvorid of slingii^, 
nEidless sand whei:e the only surface maistLire 
is provided hy sea fogs. Here and there you come 

across a narm root exposed ty wind action; a 
sturdy trunk. Botanists believe tiiat in a 

favourable situation a mrfQ plant ni^ reach a 
great age. It is a botanical wonder with a huge 
food value HotteulDts, the hard- bitten Hottentots 
living aloi^theKuisdDRiverin the Nanib, once 
lived aluDst ^itirely on fish and narm. fles^i and 

seeds. Tlie female plant bears fruits iip to two 
and a half pounds in weight; and inside tiiis 
thorny hu^ (tlie size of a anall watermelon) axe 
tlie oily, nutty "IxittGar-pit" seeds and the sweet 
flesli. 

Christmas sees the start of the mrvQ season and 

by the Eaid of March the tliin-ritJDed Hottentots 
have put on a little weight. They will not work 
elsewliere ^\diile tlie narm fruit is bdng lE^)ed 

The plant grows in patches several yards in 
diameter Plots are marted off at the Hottentot 



setdeniEaits of Rooibank aiid Sandfontein and are 
handed down from father to son. Those w^o do 
not own patches wander off into tiie dune^ for 

the rtarm follows the course of the Kiisd} for a 
long w^ inland. 

Hfty or saxty seeds are found in each fruit. Years 
ago the seeds w^ere bought by Cape Town 
confectioneLS and used as alnxjnds; but tliis trade 
seems to have eaided. The ripe fruit is laid in the 
sun to develop liie sweet juice, wiiich. is niade 
into syrup. As you can imagine the Hbtteaitots 
have not oveaiooked its qualities as a source of 
be^, Pbrtions of tiie root are scr^Ded into the sap 
to hastGsi tlie fermeaitation. The tatter root is also 
used by tiie Hottentots as a medicine. NQtTU 

flesh becoiiES cream-coloiired wh^i ripe and it 
can be qierteBd lite an oranga This thick p^ is 
boiled, the pits are separated by siev^ and the 
p^ is dried ia the sun to form huge pancakes. 
These pan::a!:^s are rolled up with a tibial 
coating of sand, ratlier lite roll tDbacco, and the 
Hotteilots have their provisions for the winter. 
They n:Bte a thick, dark-brown soip from the 
pancates, but 1 was warned ag^nst it as those 



unaccuston^ to fliis treab find their ginrs 
swdling. 

Soutii West Africa lias other items of v^dkos, 

raiding fiDm truffles that a Peigord pig would 

disdaiQ to tBnitSnfilZ, mushrooms growing on 
tlie lieaps of the white ant. They gave me a 
pleasant wild date in Ovamboland and a sweet 

palmajiple in tiie Kaokoveid, the rmkniani of the 

Ovahiiiba people The fan palm that yields this 
fruit is found at mar^ wat^^-holes in the barrel 
Kaotevdd. Mr W. Gdss, an official botanist 
ttanks the fruit carried by wandering natives took 
root at these places. 1 have also tasted the 

tSdnrni melon, the only source of vyater known 
to the Brishmen for months on end. 

One evening at BlaaiMherg Strand b^ore the 
war a lean, dark, fiery-eyed man cane to flie 
door of iiy oott^e. He liad a thin, beal^ nose 
and pafect teefti for his ^ei; between fifly and 
axty 1 thought His black hair was rafh^" loi^, 
his eyd^TDws ardied. When lie spote 1 failed to 
identify the drauding accent He said soireone 
had told him that I drove into town evoy d^ 
and he wanted a lift in rry car I tDld Mm to 
coHB along soon after dght When he had gone 



rtjy young cook David informed me that a band 
of stiange people liad can^Ded in the dunes near 
the eaitrance to the village. They liad caravan^ he 
said, and the women were going from house to 
hoLBe telling fortunes. Then it dawned on me. 

Next naming I found the gipsy sitting on his 
heds at ny front door. "Name's Lee", he sad 
"Nearly all gipsies are Snith or Lee." As we 
passed tlie canp 1 saw the gaily-dressed wonen, 
all bangles and stiauds, goii^ oub for the d^s 
woik They had chosoi the right tine of file year, 
for it was the New Year holide^^ season and the 
faniHrs \\o:e all in thdr strctndhuisi&s. '"iTou 

can't make a hving just by fortune- tel li ng, " I 
said to Lee. "What else do you do?" 

Lee said they mended pots, sharpened kiives and 
dealt in horses vAi^i ihey got the chance But 
evai in those de^/s the horse was vanishing from 
the roads. "We can live on voy litd^" Lee 
dain^i "Hois^ dog and cat we do not touch 
bub we can eat almDst ar^/thii^ dse and we love 
fowd and ganB." 1 TODndered wtethB" there 
would be ary fowds left in the village after the 
gipdes have passed on; and Lee noticed the 
snileonn^^face. "If afowisti^^intoourcanp 



- that dnt stealing/' r^iBited Lee "And wild 
creatiires belong to e^oybody - small tards, 
ganB bkds, pigeons and steriii^, we know how 
to pluck and draw 'env how tD cook 'em" 

I had heard that gip^es paiefen^d hedgehog to all 
otlier meat and that they rolled them in clay and 
baked them until the sldn and spines came off in 
tlie clay, leaving tlie tender meat ready for 
eating. Lee sliook his head vigorou^y. He was 
aware of this appetising piece of folklore but he 
had never known a hedgeliog to be tieated in that 
way. "We just bum the spines off over the fire^ 
gut him and fill him with chestnut stuffing and 
tlieai stew liiin in a pot vyith vegetables. Same as 
we do witli liare. Put some ^vild gariic iii, of 
course. Hedgehog tastes like sucking-pig. We 
catch 'em over most of South Africa, but never 
enough of 'em. We call 'em hotchiV\At£hiS. The^ 
irake a real feast, hotctnvvtbdiis. But most of the 
time Ave live on maize pi.idden, just maize tlirown 
into boiling water and stirred into a thick pudden 
witli onion or anything w^ happen to have. We 
eat mealies in all sorts of ways - it keeps us 
going when there's no CaddGTS, thats eggS HI 
Roirar^j or grmt^r, you can guess that one^ or 



ratd&rs, that's beans. We like bouri, STOl and 
c^t&ngro, frog and otiier things you wouldn't 
Lelish, mister." 

I assured Lee that I had eaten snails andfiogs'- 
legs in France and wished I could find thein on 
menus in ihe C^^ Not tinned or frozoi but 
ftesli as tlie gipdes ate them Lee said there was 
a snBll green frog in South Africa that had hind 
le^ as d^nty as ar^^ Frex:h or Spanish frog. 
Thev' caught then at night with lanps and nels in 
the vlds. "Just sprinkle the legs with flour, fry 
'emin butter, eat 'emwitfa a squeeze of lemon," 
Lee advised. "Mightiy good for you frogs' l^s 
You need six or dglit for a meal. Easy to digest 
Taste just lite cMckei Good food for invalids." 
Lee sad it was the sane with snails; sddom 
were they short of bauri in the gipsy can^. 

"Ar^Dne w^io's never tasted snail soup has 
missed a treat/' Lee asseated. "Piit your chest 
right, too, if theLe'sanytliingwrong." 

1 asl^ Lee about bats, a mamnBl 1 had never 
tasted, and lie nodded lis ^proval. They caught 
fruit-bats in iiBry parts of the Cape, he sad, 
delicious fruit bats full of juices, buds and 
flowers. "Get rid of the skin and wirgs/' Lee 



said "Stew it with oiions and hehs Fruit bat 
has dark flesh but you carit tell it ^Dart from 
suckii^fftg." 

I drove Lee back to his can^ that afternoon, 
learning niore about the gipsy cuisine. He led me 
tliough the dunes to the caravans; not the 
traditional picturesque horse-drawn wooden 
caravan^ carved and painted, but lialf a dozen 
old niotoriorries with ram^iackle liouses behind 
tire cabs. The gipsies had gathered driftwood on 
tlie beach, their fires weae blazing, and ovet each 
fire were tripods or iron bars and black pots. The 
scene reminded nie of Cowper's poean: 

I SGG a ocAumn ofslcyw ri^ng stroke, 

O'ertnptfieloffywjod.Jhit^rlsliiewld 

A. \ugabond and us^ess trihe, thGTB eat 

Their rtisemUe rmd. 

However, the rreel that night was not so 
niserable. True, thoE woe no botiohiv^ti^ds, but 

tire men had caught fish, theae were maize cakes 
on the low, round tables and more than one 
cliicken stew^ enriched the air. Lee told me the 
gip^es knew all about filling especially trout 
filling. After all, their relatives in England had 



invented tlie tajut fly. But they knew how to 
atliact fi:e^iwater fi^ with secret oils and they 
could take tnDut out of a stream with their bare 
hands. Lee claimed that he could draw hares out 
of their tairrows just by putting drops of his 
special mixtLire on the buslies; and traps and 
snares would be ready for the i:M:ey. "We like 
w^iat we can get for notliing/' remarked Lee 
ingenuou^y, "All sorts of wild things. Bearies 
and mushrooms^ young slioots of nettles. We 
have to buy our wine^ of course. We love wine 
and tea and tobacco. When there's no money for 
tobacco we pick ceaiain leaves and make do with 
them. Everyone smokes in a gipsy can^, eveai 
the children. " 

I walked back Id 115^ CBT as tlie gipsies sank down 
bedde their tables to eat thdr scraw in gipsy 
fashion ™th hands and knives and wDoden 
spoons. Here in the Blaauwb^g dunes wee the 
last wandoEJS vdio infused to accept the settled 
w^ of life of the people round then They had 
son^hing in conmon, 1 thought with the eariier 
\\ender:o:s and galhe!t:ets w4io had known these 
dunes. But the Bushnoi had gone and these 
gipsy vagabonds had survived 1 wished that 1 



could join the gipaes one evaiing wten the pots 

were filled with hotx±iivAtc^s. In a way I eawied 
tliean. 

Thoi:^ vegetarians disagree 1 place neat as the 
greatest of all foodstuffs. Not all neat of comsa 
Not the (retos 01- the lioGrki^r that has to be 
roastBd in a pot until it falls ^Hrt and comes out 
devoid of flavour. 1 have eaten the blue whale, 
wiiidi lesanbles coarse be^. Wlien 1 was 
string at Donfergat, the Saldanlia B^ whalii^ 
stBlioii, the Norwegians favoured hunpfoack as 
tMs is fine-grained lite beef and reasonably 
tender. A planked hunpback steak is good; and 
the neat bee a gan^ flavourwhen served cold 
Whale neat should hang for a vAile as it is oily 
wiien fresh. Our cook at Donkergat marinaded 
wiele meat in vinegar. He served ninced wtele 
on toast or wiiale fhkadds at breakfast. 

Sometimes he cut the meat into tiiin slices, fried 
it in cooking fat and added fried onions. It 
would have been amusing, I tiiought, if that 
cook had devised a sea-food menu tbat would 
not have been difficult at that time and place. 
Start witli a mussel soup, then periemoen from 

the lagoon, octDpus, whale fillets, shark fins 



and seaweed jelly. The possibilities of the table 
at Donkeryat surpassed the wildest imaginings 
of tiie hotel-keepoLS on tlie shores of the bay. 

Rarities in the bird worid have alw^^ 
^pealed to nne aiid I regiet the fact that roast 
swan has never con^ ut/ wny. I hear tliat a 
London hotel is now serving swnn regulariy so 
it uBy not be too late. The chef has a problem 
of course, for the fish^ flavour must be 
disguised; but marinading in wine aiid heavy 
seasoning does the trick The stuffing conasts 
of chopped mnp steak. I shall tcy fliis disli in 
spate of Larousse's warning: 'Too oily and 
leathery for the connoisseur." If only sorreone 
would set a wild cygnet before me thero would 
be a rreal to remeirfoer 

Those who ding to the everyday vegetables 
miss a great deal of flavoiir. I once copied a 
Hst of favourite vegetables in order of popular 
taste and it read like this: potato, cabbage^ 
onion, carrots, turnips, parsnips, leeks, peas, 
beans, spinach and salads. I would have been 
inclined to give the pea^ beans and salads 
high€9r places. However, there are vegetables I 
do not see often enough. For exan^le, there 



are the peas called snow peas or sugar peas. I 
tasted them for tlie first time in niy life in an 
expensive London restaurant not long ago; and 
I imagined tliat they vyere unknown in South 
Africa until niy old friend Rend Caprara 
informed me tQiat he had grown them on his 
sinallholding at Henley- on- Klip. Sugar peas, of 
oriental origin, reached Europe in fairly recent 
years. You eat the pods, wliich have no 
unpleasant inner parcliment lining. The pods 
are gathered when the peas inside are tiny. Boil 
a bouillon cube, a little sugar and soy sauce, 
add tQie sugar peas, boil until bright green and 
tender. But it is not much use telling you this 
because you will have to grow tlie sugar peas 
yourself if you wish to taste them. 

Hops, the tir^, eariy tender shoots of the hop 
vine, make another rare dish, though I tasted it 
only once in rn/ life in the George district 1 
understand that hop-growing is confined to 
three fanrs in the whole of Soulhem Africa, so 
the shoots are not eaaly secured. Hops, as you 
kixjw, give beer its nildly bitter, typical 
flavour. The shoots are cut aw£^ when the hop 
cones are gafheaed Follow the redpe for 



aspai^gus and you have the secret of preparing 
the hop shoots; cx>ok them "standing" so that 
the stalk remains hard and the point is bolder. 
Serve them with melted butten A fine 
vegetable, known only to the few epicnres who 

have eaten jeis-dG-lioLdDlon in France. The 
flavour rEininds you of ban±oo shoots, 
asparagus and salsify. 

Jenisalem artichokes are becoming better 
known in South Africa nowadays, wliereas 
they were looked upon some twenty years ago 
only as food for pigs. Many people refuse to 
buy them as peeling is troublesome and 
wasteful. Yet the flavour is superb. You can 
eat a young Jerusalem artichoke raw. One 
helping of tlie cream soup made from this 
vegetable is enough to create a lifelong 
addiction. Jerusalem artidiokes come from 
Canada, not Israel; these members of the 
sunflower family are called ^WSCA in Italian, 

and the nane became aDm^jted They are as 
nutritious as potatoes. Try thean in salad with 
oil and vinegar. 

We make little or no use of flowers as food in 
South Africa. At the other end of the African 



continent tlie poppy seed is pressed into a 
sweet dough and then put through the oven, 
forming a sort of sweet. They bake it in sheets 
the size of a desk-blotter in tlie Arab countries 
and send it through the post. Then there is tlie 

con^Dound called iml^M, a blend of sesaTTB seed 
and sugar that delights the palate. Lentil-seed 
biscuits was aix)ther novelty 1 eiJcountei:ed in 
Egypt They offered itb a iiHrmalade of rose 
leaves and wild honey with a perfurre that 
filled the room There, too, you can bi^ wat^:=- 
lily bulbs (the witeniryie of the Cape) wiiich 

are used in Egypt for blanc-mange, not hrodie. 

I remember a soip in the Cairo hotels called 
DragotiBn soip, a pleasant blend of breast of 
imttDn, tDinalDes and onions, chopped herbs 
and vemicdli. Only in the lands of the Arab 
have 1 seen the sweet flesh of the rrElon dried 
in the sun to make a sweet that tastes lite 
dates. 

West Africa provided me with strange dishes 
eaten eveay day from the Gambia to tlie Congo, 
dishes seldom cooked elsewhere. Pirst and most 
famous is palm oil diop. Tliis trEsnendous saga 
of a meal is as typical of tlie Bight of Benin as 



tiie rystafel of the East Indies, and both feasts 
depend on a number of ^de dishes, tiie sort of 
oddments tiiat aocon^Dany entry. Palm oil chop 
takes about forty-eight hours to i:H:epare. Fowl is 
tiie meat basis, though some use squares of 
mutton and the negroes prefer dried fisli of a 
ratii^:' high strength- Fresh palm oil is poured 
into a large native pot with a lid. When hot tiie 
fowl is dropped in and fried wilii onion luitil it is 
pale yellow. Theai water is added followed by 
native vegetables such as okra, the pepper called 
tatassa, a tomato-like fruit known as gauta, tiie 
small beakona peppers and salt. Bring to boil, 
add yams or sweet potatoes. The palm oil chop is 
tiien simmered until the time arrives for the 
meal. Guests arrive at eleven in the morning and 
drink pink gins until one or two in the afternoon. 
Palm oil chop is served in soiip plates on a bed 
of rice. Then come the essential fli fi.i (mashed 
yam), the small saucers of ^iced orangey 
bananas, pineapple, papaw and peppers. Beer is 
the drink. Some hosts serve ground nut soup 
first, peanuts shelled and pounded and simniEaed 
wdth stoc^ tiiick and tasty. OthG^s have prawns 
and fini^ tiie meal with guava jelly and coconut 
cieanx Or tiiere may be f^antains fried in palm 



oil, a delicacy known as dodo. But palm oil chop 
is enough by itself, a meal for a giant. 

During a iiDnth in St Hdeaia I was often told 
that I was eating the island dishes that v\o:e 
seaved at Loi^wood when N^x)leon wes there 
N^x^leon was cursed with a px>r digestion, 
probably (hie to hurried n^als. He suffered from 
a lack of fresh vegetables on St Helena; he 
nissed his favourite wine, ChaniDertin, and 
drank instead the claret Sr Hudson Lowe sent 
him CMckei was the poultry N^X)leon 
preened and this was ploiliful. He also had all 
the poilc he needed, pork culiels and saus^es, 
for jigs of the Chuiese breed have flourished on 
the island ance the eady d^^ Red-legged 
partridges and pheasant WQ:e available in 
N^x:)leon' s dey. Sorrel soip, abundant fresh fish 
and bananas uu/ have consoled the French 
odles to sorre o^tent for the lack of fanHiar 
coniineilal luxuries. 

I have tasted the coffees of the world, including 
tlie rare and fine growUi from St. Helena. Neariy 
all of thG«n pleased nie wiien propeaiy made^ 
tliough I was not iirq:H:essed by one IjLew made 
from pressed figs. Some say tiiat fresli, pure 



coffee gives out tiie finest aroma of all and I am 
not prepared to argue wn\h thenx Yet many 
people driiik coffee evE*y day of tli^r lives 
witiiout knowing anytliing about it. Coffee is a 
powerful drink. There are men who can drink 
two botd.es of wine a day and hve beyond tiie 
four score year^ but let tliean swallow tiie same 
amount of coffee and tiiey may discover tlieir 
mistake long before the three score years and 
ten. 

Roasting hrings out the aromatic qualities of 
coffee but tte aroma is lost if ihe ozeetiiig goes 
on too long. Mai:^^ households made a sacrifice, 1 
think, whei powd^sd coffee took the place of 
the li^py ratchety grinding sound of the old- 
fasliioned coffee-nill. Greoi coffee beans 
mature lite wine under flie riglit conditioiis but 
vdien roasted and ground the volatile oils soon 
dis^pesr. Tme coffee- lov^s huy or grind fresh 
coffee once a wedc to secure the maximum 
flavour, file hffeakfast incaise from the steaning 
pot Steaning is dedrahle but boiling is fatal. 
Useafilter. And roTEnter that re- heated coffee 
is a noiace. Those vAn like chicory bleaided 
with thar coffee niKt suffer from a d^ective 



sense of smell. Chicory lias no aromatic oil; you 
save maney and lose soite of the pouo:" of the 
drink that cures headaches and dispels fatigue 
Donotbemeanwifhcoffea Itdoesnotgoasfar 
as tea but it has its own ni^c. Decaffeinated 
coffee is a mackey, like near beer. 

More tiian a hundred tliemiEil springs in Southern 
Africa deliver millions of gallons of water every 
day; yet I seldom notice anyone drinking liiese 
natural mineLal wateas as the peofJe of Europe 
do. Stone in^lements are recovered from many 
springs. BushmEsi and Hottentots recognised the 
value of chlorides and taiDniides, iodides^ 
sulphates and the other ingredients. No doubt 
tlrey discoveied that some (like tliose containing 
cariDon dioxide) stimulated tiie appetite; that 
certain bitter waters acted as aperients; that the 
alkaline springs at Windlroek and Junkenguelle 
cured digestive trouhJes; that tiie iron wateis of 
Caledon Avere good for skin diseases; tliat the 
sulphur in the Malmesbury spring helped those 
witlr chest disorders and rheumatism. 

T^ walH" is safe ia South Africa vdi£j:eas your 
Frenchman and irar^^ otiier Coiilinenlals have a 
deep bdi^ that liquids niKt conne out of bottles 



to avoid tiie risk of poisoning. Hence the 
enormous demand for gclu irsnGvale ga^eusB 

naturelle life fiz^ Vid^ or the slill Evian 
walHS. I am influeaiced by these feais n^^f 
and never have a nEal bdween Calais and 
Barcelona without a botde of Penier {like soda 
watej or Vich^/^ Catalan on the table. The 
nnedical tributes on the labels nnate nne fed that 1 
am taking a cure, even though it ite^ be in a 
small vv^. Some doctois have stated that ail 
ninerai waters have the sane effects wiialever 
the learned anal^^es on the labels m^ ba Mr 
Leslie E. Kail, a South African authority on 
these waters, declared that the virtue of anple 
fhemaE wate:s (known to scientisis as 
"indiffereit waters") 1e^ not in vdiat they put in 
bub what fhe^ brought out They flush the 
s^tem 

Alkaline wateas taken internally acted as antacids 
and diuretics and dissolved tire iraicus in 
liHiDnchial catarrir. Water from two lightly saline 
springs is bottled in tiie Cape, but this is a fiG^d 
of eaiteLprise that is still neglected in many othGar 
parts of the country. Place names reveal the 
opportunities: Wamibad and Warmbatii^ Baden- 



Badeai near Dealsville in tiie Orange Free State, 
TovGa:water (^chanted wat^:), Badplaats at 
Carolina. 

Ar^^ journey that adds rothii^ tD ny experience 
of food or drink, restaurants or interestii^ dishes 
or wines, is a journey lackk^ in sonnethii^ 
inportant as f ar as 1 am concerned I do not ask 
for Ritz: or Savoy standards in unlikdy places. 
Some of the most pleaang nneals 1 ever ale were 
served in a reniote boarding-house on the old 
r^w^ line b^ween Port NoUoth and O' okiep. 

It was tlrere at Kliffcntein that I met Klaas 
MuUer the HottGsitot, a slant-eyed cook witir 
peppercorn Irair beneath his clean wiiite c^. I 
was not aware of his presence during niy first 
viat in the middle nineteen- twenties because the 
train stopped for only half an hour at lunch time; 
just long enough to eiijoy a chicken soup tliat 
seemed to have absoiiDed tire bone^ giblets and 

all; tire grilled souttibbetjies; the brilliant 
ydlov^ pumpkin fritters. Such a nenu at a 
w^/ade halt can never be forgotten 

If you know tiie surroundings then you will have 
a better apprecaation of tire efforts of KlaasL This 



is a wildGmess that has sliocked white tiavellers 
ever since tlie first explorers eaitered the fiery 
zone of saiKl and desolation. The railway came 
LQD from the sea in the eighteeai- severities to serve 
the cof^Der mines. Mules hauled the miniatLn:e 
tuicks at first; theai tiny locomotives arrived and 
passenger coaches the size of packing-cases. The 
route frightened many newcomers, miners and 
others wlio had knowTi only the green Comi^ 
scene. Clever engineers carried the line past 
range after range of sun-scorched mountain^ 
through the plains of rmlkbos and eiphDlbia and 

up b/m thoiEand fe^ to KlipfonMn. He:e the 
gliastly land mlaiiBi a litila Hottentots rased 
small crops of wtieat at KlipfontEon It wes an 
oaas. Soiretimes in the spring Klipfontdn 
blazed with flowos; indeed there was nothing 
life that panoraira of scari^ and orange in the 
wiiole desert worid and botanisis hastened from 
distant lands to gaze ip^n the enchanted scena 

Or»e day an in^aired director of the Cape Copper 
Con^jany ordained that Klipfontein must have a 
rest-house. Those weae prosperous times and the 
con^Dany's architect designed a larger single- 
sboreyed building with a lAide stoep on three 



ades. Nothing like the Klipfontein caravanserai 
had arise*! in Namaqualand before. Bridal suites 
and a sunkeai bath \vere among the unheard-of 
luxuries. The dining-room Avas huge because two 
passeaiger trains met at Klipfontein every day 
and all tiie hungry white tiaveileas hurried to 
lunch at the same time. 

Klaas cooked for all sorts of peopla Most of 
th£m v\o:e nine worteis, of oouts^ but the3:e 
were aiso nissionaries and prospectors, 
commercial travellers and farrres. John Gais- 
vvortt^/^, the novelist vAn founded the O'okiep 
Club library, had sorre of the nutton chops 
grilled by Klaas. The sdeilists Hans Me^nsl^ 
and Retming were ther^ SolorrDn Rabinowitz 
wto searched the Richtersveld for lialf a century 
and found wealth at last; Fred Cornell; the 
Caistens faiiily, the Rev. Gottleab Meyer of 
Steenk^pf; all the legendary figures of that grim 
country altered this dining-room at Klipfontein 
and r^inned itdjb tlian satisfied to the hot little 
r^w^ coaches. Jack Meado\\s had hundreds of 
nEQls theaei he ran the railw^ for three decades 
and he kne^^ ev'oy dish in Klaas Muile3:'s 
repatoiiEL 



KJacJS JV&i^/er of Klipfont^n 




The dim^roorq I lEsn^nto; was doranated ty 
an^save adeboaod of suchinpres^ve a:^ that I 
alw^/s worderad liow it had lEached KlipfoiiteirL 
One of those oopper trucks would nev'a" have 
Ganied it It was the nest handsoiiB piece of 
furniture in aU NairaqLialand with its central a^ 
idE^ work, pDlished rriiiDr, l^s carved life 
aninBls, pedestals and urns and bdze drav\os. 
SoiiB sad it was a gamine Heppiei\hite antique; 
oftos said Adam had designed tlie gargantuan 
piece Ai^^iii^ was posable iu tliose d^^ of 
hig^e coppe:'dividaids. 

On the sideboard tlie housekeeper set out an an:ay 
of sauces Ihat might liave beeai assembled for an 
exhiHiion of foodstLiff's. This was a w^iim of a 
high official w^to was unable to take a meal 
without tlie sauce he considca^d right and proper. 
So the ordinary railwaiy tzavcilea: could send Ihe 
w^ter ixjt only for the faniliar dark and pungent 
Worcestersliire b4.it also for a fi^ sauce witlr tlie 
Burgess label, York^iire reiish, essence of 
aixiiiovie^ tqDple sauce^ onion sauce, horse^:adish, 
nant ar»d capea; All the chutneys and otiier fruity 
sauces Avet:e there, arxl I noticed old-fa^iioned 
mushroom sauces beside tlie tomato kebchrqD. 



Klaas Muller looked with contempt l^doii liie 
fabulous collection. A true artist; he considered 
that his cooking required none of these cunning 
aids to ^::pEti.te. 

I got to know Klaas during a iTotor joum^. My 
peculiar quest for infonrafion enabled rre to ise 
KLLpfonlEdn as a beee^ and so I had tiiiB to study 
Klaas MuUer's varied ithile. He siiDliBd a pipe 
nsde foin the shinbone of a buck The low 
foiehead, high cheekbones and wrinkled face did 
not give the inpres^on of an Escoffiee:; yet tlie 
nsn possessed a degree of skill unusual in tlie 
KlipfontEin atiTDsphB:e I aeted him a few 
questions. Klaas told n^ that he was bom north of 
theOrai^RivQ^intheGenTand^^ Hewori^ 
in hotel kitchens at Ludoitz and Keelmanshoop 
under Geerran chefs and tliea:e the observant 
HotimtDt boy learnt not only base cooking but 
also the use of local food nHlerials. 1 liad 
detected a Toitonic touch in his fischkotelette 
and schvjeinehraten and heiE was fhe 
esplanaHou But it was only a touch Kl^s had 
fled across fhe bord^" durir^ fhe Genran 
canpaign gainst the Hottentots and had gone all 
fhe w£^ to C^^ Town to find a joh He spent 



years in fhe kitchen of a logi&sfnds wher^ the 

Afrikaans di^es were skilfully prepared. After 
tliat a large hotei took him on and he leamt to do 
roast beef, Yorkshire pudding and otlier Engli^ 
favourites. 

"You must have been earning better w^es in 
C^)e Town than you get liere in Klipfontein," 1 
pointed out "Wty did you corre to this place?' 

"J a baas'' , Klaas admitted. "I eam ten sliillings 
a week here, and niy keep. But fliis is niy 

countiy, haas. It is the saiTE li^:e as the other 
ade of fhe rive" and 1 lite this place" Klaas 
could not describe the call of the desert in vivid 
language but he made Ms rreaning dear. He 
would rather cook gerrsbok and springbok than 
steak and kidney pudding. When he went oub 
after fhe ram showers and collected vinkd and 
geol \vort&l it mninded him of his childhood on 
a nisaon station in tiie Wanrbad district Klaas 
was a creature of fhe veld and to iMs dry vdd lie 
had r^umed He could prepay the caidiflowe:' 
au gralin and gieen peas of the dties but he 
prrferred to cut vip wide ide and cook thE^n 

with game in a pot. 



They have some qiieer dislies along tlie Orange 
River and Klaas Muller knew thein all. He had 
often marinaded slices of tender young camei 
meat in lemon jiiice for baking in the oven. It 
was as good as veal, Klaas declared, and tlie feet 
and hun^ also made fine dislies. Unfortunately 
the housekeeper at Kliffontein (and probably 
many railway passengers as well) disapproved of 
this sort of repast and so Klaas had only his 
memories of tlie A\iiite, soft camel fat, the camel 

kebabs and oUier dislies. Howo/o", he secured 
carrd taltDiig fromtiiiB to tirre and consunEd it 
hiireeif. 

Another local delicacy Klaas could not put 
before railway pations was TySViiere, the \\iite 

ante collected from temite he^is in SLnmiEr. 
Klaas added onions and iieat 1 ne^er liad the 
chance of testing this wdrd item bub friends have 
told HBtfetitioiindedthBii of crawfish Klaas 

also hrev\^ vatgatkoffie from tiie roots of the 
tiee of tliat name and ^Wd<Offie from the wild 

alnr^nd. 

Most of the old Cape soups appeared on Klaas 
Mutter's menus. He had a splendid green 
mealie soup, a beep's head soup w^tli force- 



meat balls and Middies (dunpliiigs) arxi a 
venison soup in season. Klaas said that venison 
soif) demanded a flavouring of red wine, but 
the housekeeper was rather inean w4ien it came 
to si^jplying him with wine and stood over him 
the whole time. Possibly there was a reason for 
this precautiorL PurrpMn soup was another of 
his specialities. He siniiEred a tortoise soup 
now and agdn when the houseteeper was 
away; but this was for hinEelf and his friends 
in the kitohen. RaQw^ travellers were not 
given the chance of trying the itdyb ©cotic 
dishes. 

Fish came up from Port Nolloth ocx:asionally 
though tiie little harixjur liad not yet developed 
a Uourisliing industry. Klaas made a good fish 
bdXide. a grand potted kr^Gf, and a Cape fi^ 
pie that everyone admired. Hje had to disguise 
the fish ttiat came from tlie Orange River, the 
wliiskered barbel and ottier freshwater horrors. 
Once he had chopped off tlie heads and fried 
slices of barbel in hot fat tlie prospect became 
more enticing. Of course tlie Hottentot was at 
his best when game reached his kitchen. He 
loved tlie game birds and turned out a 



marvellous salnii of wild duck wlien the 
hoLisekeeper allowed him a strict ration of port 
wine. Casserole of guinea fowl, stewed 

korhnan and pigeon and Namaqua partridges 
were as faniliar at Klipfontmn as grouse in the 
Savoy grill. In the old d^^ before the gonpou 
was protected Klaas would roast one of these 
enormous flying turkeys and sesve it with a 
rich gravy. Great de^ indeed; a royal dish at a 
lonely railway statioii Ostriches were comrrDii 
and not so tough when they were cooted in 
pies. 1 liad a boiled ostrich egg there one dey 
with Worcestershiro sauce from the sideboard; 
you need a strong sauce with such a coarse, 
hard-boiled egg. It was ixit considered wicl«d 
at that period to shoot flaningo for the pot 
These lovely tirds were found in great 
nun±iers along the Orange River and Klaas 
revelled in cooking flaningo breasts like 
turkey. Wild geese and wild duck were sonE- 
tinies available They needed proper hanging 
and Klaas knew all the tricks. Hgeon and bacon 
was anoth£r Klipfonton disli In the Nanaqua- 
land sheep country Klaas had to rely heavily on 
niitton but his imtton rodpes nevo" becaiiE 
monDtonous. 1 Viked his niilton cutlets fded in 



breadcrunts and his slewed and pot-roasted 
rmtton. He could also paform wonders with 
goat and his goat livo:' patties wo:e not to be 
despised One d^ 1 saw a kid hangup in the 
nud-brick cool room at Klipfonlein. It looted 
rallier lite a skinned hare. Klaas stuffed it and 
roasted it vAnle; a splsidid effort wortty of a 
Moroccan clrf. 

Mutton sausage was among tiie jMiDducts of 
Klaas Muller's Idtchen. This pleasant saiisage 
inciudes niinced shoulder, neck and flank 
bleaided with vinegar, mutton fat, coriander and 
other spaces fonzed into the slieep's intestines. 
People in Naniaqualand and the North- West 
Cape daim niLitton sausage as Iheir ownrt regional 
speciality. Klaas grilled it in the open outside the 
kitchen over hot coals supplied by the railway 
engine-drivers. That w^as about tlie only 
abundant fuel in the Kliffcntein area. I setw the 
famous local mutton biltong lianging iip on the 
kitchen stoep; biltong made from the filleted 
^Toulder, salted and dried like other forms of 
biltong. 

Klaas Mullet:^ s bread was typical of the disliict 
He used aftBd rreal and the yeast known as 



"boiling water yeast"; he boiled tlie water 
beforehand to avoid an unappetising smell. 
Sometimes he flavoured the l:H:ead with aniseed 
but his favourite method involved the use of 
i<nairtgs. Do you know hnaings? These are the 
crisp and ten^ting dainties left after sheep-tail 
fat has been rendered down; cracklings in 
English, a sort of by-product vastly appreciated 
by country people. Klaas also baked the 
traditional soefSLturdet^gbrnod of the platMand, 

sweet yeast bread, white and hrown. Tanlaliang 
v^ffs reached the diiing-room and sharpened 
rrary^p^tes. 

Peaches came to Klipfontein from the O'okiep 
mine garde*!, which also suf^ied carrots and 
cabbages. A fanner named Louw, living near tiie 
Orange River mouth, sent figs and grapes, very 
welcome in that ^vildeaness. But I think Klaas 
was remembered for years because of his ddll 
with humble ingredients. His sweet potatoes 
^iced and stewed with sugar, butter and 
cinnamon weae marvellous though he insisted 
that the di^ only became really good wheal the 
housekeeper added some sherry. And when he 
baked a pun^kin pie the sweet aroma filled the 



kitchen. I was sliaring a table with an American 
mining engineer one day; he recognised the 
sgiHcy fragrance immediately and taioke into 



verse: 



TheddydlowpLffTfldn, 
The Ug-hdlied punpdn 

That rmk&s such good pies. 
Klaes also tDuched the hearts of scores of 
Cornish niners by giving fheni the sort of 
Cornish pasties they tixjught tey had left behind 
in PolpoTD and Davdish. He cut \jp the meat 
potatoes and onions in the accepted w^ and 
sealed themin the pastiy envelope with the true 
Cornish criiip. They had no clotted cream at 
Klipfontein bub ttey had this wholesorr^ 
nourishii^ neal for men working undei:ground 

Wheae is Klaas now and wiiere is the Klipfontean 
boarding-house? I liave no record of Klaas bLrt; I 
can tell you Ihat tiie liouse is in ruins. It is a 
ghost be^de a ghost station. They tore iip the 
railway txack during Worid War 11 and now only 
tlie tall bluegum trees and crumbling walls 
remain. There are no more Comish pasties at 
Klipfont^ii, no more fre^ scones and warm tarts 



for weary tiaveJlGas. Peahaps the ghost of Klaas 
Muller still wanders among tiie ^ring flowers 
watching tiie gliost tiaiii foDni Port NoHotii 
steaming out of the old station, 

Agmat Galant wbs before rry time but the 
account I have of Mm is so vivid that I seentD 
know the nsn. Mr Pdrus Geriiardus Nelson 
brought him before iiy eyes. Nelson, you ire^/^ 
reooitier, was Me^or of Malmesbuiy for soite 
years. Agmat Galant \vas the public benefactor 
vAn brought fisli and chips to C^)e Town. 

Nelson lived in Cape Town as a boy, way back 
in tlie eighteen- eighties. He used to drive to 
Rogge Bay witii his fatiier by horse and cait and 

huy dozens of snoek at a peuT^/^ each They cut 

fh^n into rnO^ieS, salted and spiced them and 
stored dieni in barrels for tire winter. Agniat 
Galant was at Rogge Be^ every day, buying fi^ 
for his ^op. One day Ncison fcil into 
conversation with tire Malay and found to his 
surprise tiiat Agmat was a widely- travelled man 
witli expert knowledge of the fi^ trade. Agniat 
had made tire falgrimage to Mecca at a time 
w^iGsi few Moslems in Cape Town had beeai able 
to find the money. It was an ordeal and some of 



tirose who went never returned- Agmat Galant 
came back safely and witii a taste for travel. He 
worked his passage to London in a Castle liner, a 
happy scullion polisliing huge cauldrons. Soon 
after arrival he found a job in - of all places - a 
Billingsgate cafe run by a Cockney family. Theae 
the smart young Malay leamt tiie fish trade, 
eveay detail of the fi^ tzade from boiling 
lobsters to stewing eels. 

By the time Agmat 1^ he could smote a kipper, 
preso^^ cod roeS; and bate potatoes so that they 
burst out of their j actels. Bub the most inportant 
art iTBslered at Billii^gale vvas fish-and-chips 
ftyii^. This honnely net^'sp^je^-wr^ped nneal 
had beconne part of the Er^sh scaie, though it 
was still f^y recent and not the fimiy- 
estatiished part of the British w^ of life that it 
is tod^. AgrnatiEalised that here was soniethii^ 
C^)e Town was waitii^ for^ not just Hie fried 
fish that his fellow Mal^^ had been sdlii^ from 
\iH/s in the stre^ for mar^ years; but fish-and- 
dips, a partnership as irredstible as eggs and 
bacon or roast beef and YoitehirE puddu^. 
Agmat carried his knowiedge back in his head 
He also bewildered his frieaids in the Mal^ 



Quarter by talking with a slight Cockney accent 
and u^ng a little Lhyniing slang. I wi^ tliat I 
could have listened to hin% especially when he 
mixed it all with the Kl&urling A.friknans of his 

At fiLst Agniat sold fi^ from a banrjw, tiien 
fnDm a cart. When the rough music of liis fi^- 
hom had IjLought him in enough money he 
rented a shop in Watediant Street and equipped it 
with a large coal stove, deep, heavy pans and 
dean- scrubbed marble slabs. Veiy soon Agmat 
wras making a name for liimself. He was both 
fishmonger and fish- and- cliips mennhant. ffe 
used good oil, so that his shop attracted 
customers; indeed, in the Waterkant Street of 
that period, he set a fine exarr^e to ttie 
unsavoury rag and bone dealer^ canteen keepers, 
butchers and tallow boileLs. 

AgiTHt dried his fish ^w^, dipped it in flour, 
hashed it with egg and coated it wth haead- 
cruirbs He waited for the blue haze brfoiE 
louoing the fish irto the fat It caii^ cub sealed 
and crisp. Stockfish wosAgirats usual dioice but 
he seciffed good results with rmrsbankers and 

very fresh niackeael. His chips were rather like the 



poirsr^s frites of the Freich, chunl:^ and golden 
bfown. AgnBt si^plied lis custon:ss wiili salt 
and vinegar aiiiwr^^jed each Older in the "Cepe 
TmEs" or "Cb^ Argus". Even at that penod 
nev^sp^^ss WQB avital part of the buauess. His 
old earployos at BiHingsgale ted inpKssed on 
Agmat that a nev^sp^jer gave a special and 
n^/sterious flavour to fish-and-chips. You ni^ 
as wdl leave out the salt as seid a cuslono" aw^ 
with plan oidiiiary wr^^ping p^:er. And, of 
couise, the ro^^p^^ersoal^ip the vinegar, l^^t 
the hshwenn and seved later as atatien^kin. 
Now and ^en it ev'en provided the cuslon:^r 
with sonslWi^ to lead - if Wateiant Stie^ 
custDiTEirs of the dghieen-ei^ilies we:e able to 
lead 

As time went by the fanie of Agniat Galant as a 
fishnTDnger £|:H:ead to niore efxidite and pLospeaiDus 
cirdesL Nelson s^xjwed nie a faded newspaper 
cutting from the "Cape Argris" that reflected 
Agmat's enterjiMise: "Oiir fi^ has a bad nam^ 
chiefly because there being no fishmongeas' 
shops (except one in town) wheae housekeepers 
can see a variety and s^ect wliat is best suited for 
their requireaneaits. They have to be conteaited 



widi what niaiy be drojiped at tiieir doors by those 
dreadful fi^ carts vdiose vile tin trun^Dets add 
SLich an rumecessary burdeai to life at the Cape." 

No loiter need AgriHt blow his tmtrpet Evoy 
d^ he displ^oi the &nest of line fish aiid the 
to^^st of the WoodslDck tidc-ii^s. Qn liis slabs 

Ic^ hai^lb red stompnGus, red sbeentaas, Roman 

and Baardnian, hofdestert and grunto". You 
could pick out a se^aity-four with vivid bands of 
blue round the body lite the rows of cannon in a 
seveaily-four gun slip John Brown and Jak^b 
Swart vvEsro theie in their tru^ fcedi colours. 
Gurnards, known to the coloured people of last 

century es koek-ko&kirs, were in Agmat's ^op. 
Season after season he offered the pop-eyed Jakob 
Evertsen or Jakopave*; the sl^ider and delicjoiis 
Sanoord and the stout kabeljOU. Hotd-teepers 

v^oTt tD Agniat for C^je salmon, butterfish and 

pangci. Winter brought the olive-coloured and 
highly-prized windtoy to the shop and sometinies 

the rare dos^G would be on sala Seldom indeed 

was a barrttoovis to be seerv but Agmat had it 
w^iGsi it was available. Mackerel w/ere unpopular 
among Agmat's wealthier customers; he sold 
them to the very poor who knew they WEse safe. 



if ratlier greasy, when eaten soon after they had 
beeai caught. Once every two or three years 

Agmat was aHe to offer a hllksAs OF SCabboid 

fish, a narrow, sted-blue fish Ndson sdd he 
tEsted it only once in his life and the flavourwas 
nEmorabla 

Of course tliG9:e w^as no refrigEaation in Agmat's 
day and ice was expeaisive. Agmat solved the 
problem by setting up a salting fJant and 
smokery in his backyard. There young Nelson 
saw snoek and nnrshctrJ<^rs in boxes and barrds 

orhangir^iptD dry. "The atnx)sphB:e wes haul 
to define because thejB w^e so inary diffej:Hnt 
odours," sdd Nelson in reply to ny questions. 
"It was naturally fishy, bub Agmat used all sorts 
of tote and spaces in his kitchen. Apart from the 
fried fish and chips he sold grilled snod^ and 

snoek ironies from a vat that was redolent with 
bay leaves and peppercorns. His anoorvis was 
magnificent and this added tiie aroma of onions 
and chillies to the air. Agmat made his o^vn 

bcMi&rrs in the yard from the little alver fish 
kix)wn as doppies, from harders, rrarsbanksrs 
and ^f. He soai:^ them in hrine, dried tliem in 
south-easter and sun, then strung them ip on the 



back stoep. It was a perfect way of preserving 

fi^i- Agmat" s bokkB/rs were life tflliong. Tliey 
would teq^ foryears." 

Neison declared tliat Agniat Galant was r»ot only 
Cape Town's fisli-and-cliips fHoneea:. He was 
also respon^ble for introducing the eel to a wide 
audieaice. Eels liave never been plentiful in Cape 
Town owing to scarcity and prejudice. Agniat 
had noted the popularity of the eel in Petticoat 
Lane and the Old Kent Road and he kept at tlie 
back of his lively mind the idea of bringing the 
Cockney recipes home from London- Hje had 
leamt the secret of making the green jelly that 
fHiDvides the perfect background for a ammered 
eel. He could gut; clean and ^dn an eel like a 
Billingsgate expert. Neison said that Agmat's 
only problem w^as to secure a logular supply of 
eels in a place w^ere few people had ever seen 
an eel. It took Nelson a long time to discover 
Agmat's metliod, but Nelson was an inquisitive 
lad and at last he discovered tlie sources. 
Agmat had men on the lookout for eels at 
Zeekoe Vlei; the eels migrated overiand from 
False Bay in wet weatlier. Hermanus lagoon 
was another source; and tlie three-foot eels 



known as dange^iGS were taken in mud and 
sand at n:iBr^ places along the C^^ coast 
Hence the jellied eels in Agnnt^s shop and the 
eel pies wortl^ of Bemiondsey. 

Agmat sold crawfish and pBiiemoen, irOJSsds 

and linpets, but his reputation \\?as nede when 
he put fish-and- chips before a hungry public in 
a te)wn which had never before encounlei:ed 
this successful marriage of foods. (Sir Winston 
Churchill once refened to the liistoric dish as 
the "Good Conpanions".) Now tiiere are so 
mai^ fish- and- chip connoisseurs that some 
claim to be able to disttnguish between fish 
parcelled in tiie Johannesburg "Sund^ Times" 
and a lusdous portion tiiat fias rested in "The 
Argus". Shops have tiled walls and floors, 
modem lighting, steam ranges that ODntrol the 
pungent v^x^urs, electric potalo-peders and 
chippers, storage cabinets with infra-red t^/s, 
deep freeze equipment But 1 doubt wiiefher 
the flavour of Agmafs fish has ever been 
surpassed. Nelson sad the smell of the shop 
gave him an ^petite. So let us salute tiie 
nneinDry of a pioneer vdio brought Billingsgate 
to Watetfent Street 



Chapter THtRTEEN 
Meals At Sea 




Chapter 13 
Meals AT Sea 

Wfwt does ooof<^y mean? It means knowledge of 

all herbs and fruits and baln^ and spices and cf 
all that is healing and sw^et in gmpes and 
SiHvoLiry m meat. ... It means, in fine, that you are 
to see imperati'i^y that ev&yone has something 
nice to eat. 

JOHNRUSfGN 

Do you tiiiiik only of food?" iny best friend a^ed me 
aveedy many yeais ago. She was a woman with, 
medical degrees and a still lii^iei^ degree of 
inbd.ligegice. Howwell ^le knew me! 

"MydeerLiiu" I lEfJied, "notjustfoodbutfoodand 
drink. I liave oii^r iiileEste in life^ but please be 
accurate and s^ not oiiy food bi± food and dri^ 
I grow oldo; food and drink beoone moie and rrore 
inportant" 

So now I am on board my favourite diip tlie VHndsor 

Casde looking forward to the sort of food and drink 
that wanrs ny heart Last li^ I was in London 
After a large gin and tonic at the ''Coal Hole" I 
sauntejed h^pily along the Strand bound for 
Sinpson's, thinking of the si^jerb roast beef of 



Old England (meaning Scoftarxi) arxi the cabbie 
that is edible but vdiich fails \d inspire rre in the 
sanE w^ as the beef. Siirfson's neariy had iiy 
money last night Then 1 saw the Savoy Grill sign 
arxi waited in there instead. It corres \d the same 
thing in one w^ - the sarre owners - but of 
course the Savoy costs far more. (How ny dear 
Lulu would have gasped at the prices and how 1 
would have loved to have had her beside rre.) 
Ai^m^, 1 had thdr si^jerb oysters at about two 
shillings each; their splendid roast grouse at three 
pourxis with breadsauc^, gravy, breadcruniDS, 
garre chips and a green salai My lialf carafe of 
red BordeaiK and the cafefiltre ran the bill up to 

nearly eight poLinds, but tliey tlirevv in some nice 

little petitsfourfi^e of charge. 

Of oourse I cannot dine like that every nighty but 

on board the Wirdsor Costle I shall have neady 
all the Savoy luKuries for twelve glorious nights. 
Oysteas, you s^? Yes, oysters from Helford 
River and grilled Scot::h salmon with Beamaise 
sauce (the most difficult sauce to prepare) and 
smoked tiout, smoked eel, lamb from the 
mountains of Wales, sdrloin of Scot::h beef; the 
gr^ dislies of the British Isles served in an air- 



conditioned dining-nDoni by stewands who make 
me feel like a millionaiire. 

Only a few y^irs ago thesB were iibi^ people 
vA}o sneered at British food and cooking. More 
knowiedgeable people regarded the basic food- 
stuffs of the British Isles as aniDng the finest on 
earth; but they had to agree that it was oftnn 
ruined by the cooks. Since the last wan and as a 
result of shortages and other hardships, there has 
grown up in Britain an ^preciadon of good food 
that rright surprise even the French epicures. 

I am fascinated by tiie conversation of chefs and 
seek tiieir conipany ^\iienever possible. Years 
ago^ between the wars, I \vas pacing the low^r- 
dedt of an old Union-Castle intennediate on the 
East African run; savouring the generous aromas 
that drifted out of the galley. And there was the 
head chef, leaning on tlie rail and taking in a 
breatli of salt air. I guessed he was tiie head chef 
by the height of liis tall wiiite cap. He was a fat 
man witli penetrating eyes and a waxed 
moustache; and he gave me the inipression that 
^\iien he glanced round his stoves he would know 
instinctively what was going on in every hciirt- 

rmriG, saucepan and bubbling copper cauldrDn. 



"My nine's 'Omer/' he said affably as 1 joined 
Mm at tlie rail. "1' m no FrerKhman as yer night 
Qcpect from this rig- out No, I'm a Cockney 
trained by a Frenchman at the Savoy, London" 

"Surely not the great Escoffier^ Mr Homer," I 
exclaimed in wonder. 

Homer was pleased "Auguste Fscoffier lisself/' 
he replied proudly. "ThesB wuz 1 at the turn of the 
century pedin' pertaters, washin' dishes and 
leamin' the art of the cuisine under the greatest of 
all chefs. Yus, the man \\JbD created CMcken 
Jeanette and Peche Mdba was rr^ boss. He learnt 
iTB 'ow to oDok his own dishes, yi/ete de sde 
WQle^<a and poule sautj^ Escoffi&r, But that little 
feller with the bellowin' voice also noo the fine 
British dishes and 'ad a great respect fer British 
food. Fscoffier alius sed the British fish and meat 
and veges were perfect Fscoffier told us we must 
cook to preseave flie natural flavours. Beef must 
be beef, the lamb must 'ave its speshul 
tBudemess, the Aylesbury ducks thdr own 
richness. Fscoffier swore there wuz nothin' in 
France to touch a Surrey chicteiL He wuz not so 
fond of Fnglish turkeys unless they wuz very 
young. Old ones wuz dry and tough unless they 



wuz braised. Goose wliz better, roast goose wi' 

the riglit stLiffin', an' apple sauce." 

As Homer becarre ixDre and rrovEi ocpansive I 
saw the British Isles as a huge vegetable garden 
and orcliard, witii tiie finest and fresliest prodiice 
so sendtive that an expert could taste the s^sons 
vdien these foodstuffs became ripa He said tiiere 
was nothing in the world hke a Cox's Orange 
Hppin or a small, crisp English radish, the red 
ones, not the black Even the English hedgerows 
were fuU of good food, wild hemes that iiBde 
wonderful horre-made jams; wUd blackberries, 
wild strawberries, redcurrants and raspberries. 

Homer told me tiiat he had left the Savoy and 
gone to sea during the Kaiser's war - "to do me 
bit, like". He had cooked in all soits of ships 
before joining tire Union-Castle. He spoke of the 
dishes men in small tran^ steamers demanded: 
salt beef soup^ crncker haslr, bowline hash with 
salt pork, comed beef hash, sea pie and apple 
daddy. Always at night tlrere was the "black pan", 
left in the galley for the benefit of hruigry fireniEai 
coming up from the stokehold; the traditional 
"black pan'" full of appetising scr^DS^ IdppeLS and 




Table loaded vuth dishes 



apple tarl^ bits of pastiy, fried oiiions. Those were 
tiie days long before tiie deepfrecKe. "We carried 
poulliy and pigs on the 'oof," Hbniea" r^aiiarked. 
"Nasty job, it was^ Idllin' a sheep or a pig wi' the 
^rdp rollin'. We kept our carxots and turnips and 
fruit in iiie cx>al locker. Onions were laid on siiavv. 
Pertaters ? We dropped 'em in boilin' water f^ a 
few minutes, theai stowed 'em in sliaw an' Ihey 
would keep fr^sh all Ibe we^ from London to 
Australia- Eveiy watea: tank liad a pant o' Condy's 
fluid added. The owners never pampered us; o' 
course. I used a wine bottle as a rollin' pin. Nblhin' 
wuz wasted- Tran^ cxew^ loved buliJiJe- an' -squeak 
made of leftovers: salt meat, cold potatoes any cx>ld 
vegetable^ chopped onion, grated nutmeg, all fried 
up together and browned nicely. Why was it called 
bubble- an 'squeak? You oughter hear it in the 
frying-pan, witli tlie cook stirxing it and mingling 
the fried parts wi' the mash. FLinny thing is, you 
still find buhJiJe- an' -squeak on the niailboat menu^ 
first-dass an' all. Good old buhJiJe-an' -squeak 
along wltii supreint^ de x^laille MavGchnle and 

caneton braise a V Orange." Hom^ often i^oke 

suddenly from Cockney into French, a tiansition 
wortii broadcasting. 



Amoi^ the rai:^ and unusual dishes Homer cooted 
in his tt:anpstEan^'d^/s\\?as flying fisli He sad it 
was excellent Fillet it, pub it ni a butte!i:ed Mdng 
dish, bafe in a slow oven. He had filed porpoise 
steaks and porpoise cakes rrixed with potntD. 
Homer carried all the curry redpes in his head, 
MysoiE and Madras, Bindaloo and Poona He knew 
how to SQve grilled bananas as a vegelable (with 
paisley sauce) and he could turn out a ddectahle 
succotash witli sweet com and lima beans 

I have walked round the domains of lire chef on 
many ^lips and questioned many ciief^ but Homer 
taught me tlie basic British foods and dishes and tiie 
rules he laid down long ago still hold good. He said 
tliat Britain was a gardeai witii soils and climate that 
seemed to have been designed for tlie production of 
magnificent flavours. "Talk about the roast beef of 
Old England and that's sometliin' most 
remarkable," declared Homer, "but the fish is so 
good that tiie Briti^i really ought ter be famous as a 
nation of fi^-eateasL" Homer said ti^at Escoffier was 
a sincere adn^rer of the Ehglisli oyster^ tiie h^rings 
and w^iit^Dait. Salmon liad such subtle differences 
that Escoffier could sometimes name tlie river A\iiea:e 
it had beeai cau^it. He liked tiie fat pJieasant but 



placed tiie aiialler partridge on a higher plane and 
awarded the first paize to the grouse. "Try a oold 
groiise one day/' Homer advised. "It's evai bett^" 
liian a hot roast grouse. " 

Horro:; vAn ^N^s a fdthM echo of his iiBste" 
Escoffia:; regarded En^ish asparagiE and cadi- 
flovvo" as the finest in the WDdd Nov potatoes fiDm 
Lincoliishiie or the Channd Mauds ranted Hgti 
Peadies ^^OB the nDst liEdous to be found ai^- 
v\te:e Errand had given the worid iiiElatd Eor a 
long tinB the recipe was l^t seciet by a Dudiam 
woman vdxj ground the seeds and made a small 
fortune by going from town to town selling the 
pouda: 1 asted Home:' how mistaid should be 
nixed Addcoldwaterslowdy until themislardisas 
thick as ctean^ Hom^" replied Stiritwdl, break ip 
all the lun^ and let it sland for tei ninules brfoie 
uing. Ne^e" add old mEtard to new. Mix fresh 
niEtaid brfoie eioy neal. 

TheLe was a he^3 of old mEaius in Hom^s little 
office. I ran throu^ them to refresh niy^ memory, 
read out the famous names and listened to HomGi"'s 
commEaits. British, soups? Turtle was good but 
goldeai pea sol^d was better. Mulligatawny had come 
to En^and fiom India so long ago that it had become 



part of the British. niEaiu; that tiiick curry sol^d served 
with rice. Hom^:' liked coclde-leeide, made witii 
diickeai ar»d leeks, veal, cliof^Ded bacon, herfDS and 
fre^ creani; a one-disli meal in Scotland, wii^:e they 
sammeLed the wiiole fowl witli the other ingredients: 
Scotch. bLotii with mutton, vegetables and badey was 
a hearty soup. Regearcy was a game soup. Chestnut 
and hare soups w^re interesting. 

Hom^" turned Id fish and Ms ^es hri^ftened ffe 
ddnBd that a sinple grilled or slEan:Hi Dover sole 
was equal to ai^ Fieidi masterpiece better evai 

than filets dG solG bonne f&nrm or le IVBCMlon de 

tnrbctin anixissode. Wh/ Dover sole? Not because 
it canE only from Dovo" but Id dislingiish it from 
the coarse North Sea lenDn sole Grilling wos best 
for de^cate fish, said Homen for you sealed in the 
flavour. Boiled fish was suitable only for invalids. 
The art of smoking fish was well understood in 
Britain, with liaddock as a grand exarrple. Conti- 
nental peoples were more at horre wifli salt fish, 

like the Portuguese bacalbau or salt cod. Trout 
w^as Britain's leading freshwat^ fish; delicious 
fried in butter, grilled or smoked. Poached salmon 
from Scotland, poached slowly w^tli herbs and 
served w^th cucumber sauce was sometliing Paris 



might envy. Smoked salmon, acxx>nding to 
Homer, shoLild be transparent; it needed neitiier 
lemon nor pepper-mill. Homer also spoke witli 
entiiusiasm of w^tebait, a tiny sliver of silver 
cooked wliole, the young of the herring. This is 
indeed a triun^h of British cooking when the fish 
are tossed in flour and come out of the frying-pan 
as crisp, golden morsels. "You can smell the 
ocean when you have a plate of fresh viiiitebait 
set in front of you," declared Homer witli satis- 
faction. He had a good word for plaice, the flat 
fish with yellow spots; and the oily halibut. He 
loved eel pie. Haddock? Findon haddock was the 
best, what the Scots called "Finnan haddie", split 
and smoked ^vith oak chips, hardwood sawdust 
and fir cones. You could smoke a trout tiie same 
way, but there was no need to split it. 

Meat aroused Homer to the highest pitdi of 
enthusiasLii as wdi it iright This pot-bellied 
Paganiru of the kitchen told me that at the Savoy 
they hung a piece of beef weigliii^ one hundred 
pounds or itdjb on the chains of the spit and 
roasted so skilfully that it was stiU red in the 
centce when the carver started work "You don't 
'ave to marinade Scotch beef or thunp the juices 



out of it with a wooden hanmer/' Homer 
declared "You can tell agoodjointty fhecreany 
vAi.to fat and the crimson flesh Britain has some 
good laniD though I must adnit that New Zealand 
corrEs close to it British pork is first class - the 
flesh is brownish pink Veal mist be pale pink 
Alw^^ oDok pork and veal right through to get 
rid of bacteria" 

Homer said tQiat the people of Britain had always 
been spoilt in Legand to meat - except in wartime. 
Cattle fanners fnam all parts of the world came to 
Britain to buy breeding stock. Scotch beef was 
the finest meat in the worid; theue was nothing to 
touch roast sirioin for flavour, n>asted on the bone 
and cut in long, thin ^ices. That was the way to 
ensLire flavour. Thick, grilled steaks Aveue all very 
well according to Homer, but they could not 
con^Dare with the rare and the brown dices of 
traditional roast beef. France had to make the best 
of Charollais, tasteless in coir^Darison ^vith Angus 
or Galloway beef. Scotch beef was a noble joint, 
whether you had the first cii^ cut or the deeper, 
red slices, the luscious fat that many people 
refused, the true grnvy from tbe meat. 



Yorkshire pudding, said Homer, started off in 
Yorkshire as a baked pancake mixtiue tiiat was a 
coiirse in itself, designed to take the edge off a 
poor family's appetite. Then came tiie roast beef, 
just enough of it to go round. In tlie old days the 
pudding was cooked in the drip pan under the spit 
wMle the meat was roasting, so tiiat it became 
in^regnated witb. the hot drippings. Such was the 
origin of the ^vodd' s most famous batter pudding. 
And the secret of the liglit and crusty batter? 
"Beat the mixture well for ten minutes," advised 
Homer. 

To in/ surprise. Homer informed rre Ihat he 
preferred mitlDn to lamb. Southdown or 
Hanpshire mutton were excellent te said, though 
the mountain breeds from Wales and Scotland fed 
on sweet grass arxi herbs and had richer flavours. 
Homer adnitted that flie French had some good 
pre- sale lamb from the salt marshes, lanii that 
had gr^ed on aroiiHlic liei±). Freiich people knew 
how to dish it up with gariic and clever sauces 
and so it was worth eating. Bub for real pleasure 
the mution of Britain was far superior to ar^ 
laniD. Fully-grown mitlDn was firm Saddle was 
the only part worth considering, the dose- 



t^ctLired, splendid saddle with the kidneys 
attached. Homer quoted boiled mutian and c^^er 
sauce as a classic Fnglish dish that was ixit to be 
despised. Boiled pork and pease pudding made a 
good disli arxi he liked hot pickled pork with 
cabbie for breakfast When lie came to Fnglish 
pies he was ecstatiQ the famous pies that ^p^jr 
so often in Fnglish literature. "But if you 'ave to 
choose between steak- and- kidney puddin' and 
sieak-and-kidney pie - go for the puddiri ," urged 
Homer. He explained that the suet of the pudding 
tr^ped the meat flavours arxi the gravy more 
effectively than the pie. Homer's sensuous and 
genial face expressed reuiniscent joy as he 
described the release of the aroma when a steak- 
and-Mdney pudding was cut However, he had 
gr^: respect for sliepherd' s pie w4ien it was made 
with fresh ninced beef. "None of yer left-overs 
forme," said Homer with contearpt Mutbon-pies 
arxi game-bird pies were also essentially English, 
arxi pork-pies sh^)ed like chimney-pots. There 
was Melton Mowbt^, a pe wifliout a dish; bub 
Homes:' s favourite was veal and ham pie, the 
meat diced with chopped herbs and varied with 
slices of hard-boiled egg and ham or gammon, 
with a l^er of saus^e meat at the bottDm Fruit 



pies were good in England, with the infinitely 
variable apple pie as tlie Enghsh classic of its 
type. 

Jugged hare was rrentioiied by Homer as one of 
Ihe richest English inventions. The large English 
brown haie was best and though a casserole was 
used nowade^, the old-fashioned deep jug was 
best Homer included the blood, chopped heart 
and liver of the hare in his recipe; bi:rt: there were 
iTBi^ other ingredients: bacon and onions, celery, 
port winO; juniper hemes and rosemary. Anxjng 
the plebeian dishes that nr^st English people liked 
was Lancashire hot pot Once it had been a niDre 
luKurious dish, with oysters and mushrooms 
added lavishly to the nutton, potatoes and onions. 
Honxr said lie used a brown earthenware 
casserole in a slow oveai After three hours he 
removed the lid and browned the top le^er of 
potatoes. Tlien there was tripe, eaten raw with a 
drop of vinegar in Lancashire. Homer favoured 
file cooked tripe and oiions, the vdiite honeyconi} 
tripe stewed with onions and herbs in a cream 
sauce. "A lot depends on the dresser/' Homer re- 
marted. Homer also listed t3ad-in-the-hole, pork 
saus^es in batter, fhoig^h the old-fashioned 



runpsteak and kidneys rrade a more satisfying 
"tDad". Haggis was seldom seen on an English 
menu, said Homer, as this sheep's stomach filled 
with the lieart lights and liver, with oatmeal and 
herbs, mashed potatoes and maslied turnips 
seeiiEd to ^peal only to the Scots. Homer 
fliought it was a pity. Ireland liad given the worid 
Irish stew, which was very uuch the same as 
Lancasliire hot pot but with irore water 

On one of Homer' s breakfast menus I saw parsnip 
cakes and ordered theni. Unusual, I tlrought, and 
pleasant. Homer said tire parsnips were boiled, 
then mashed, and tire cakes wete dipped in beaten 
eggs and fried. This led to a discussion on 
vegetables, a weak point in many English 
kitchens. Honrer repeated liis belief that Engli^ 
vegetables were equal to any in the worid, but 
they were often cooked too long in too inuch 
water. Jacket potatoes, rarely seen on tire Cont- 
inent, were the English favourites; floury jacket 
potatoes tlrat butst open of their own accord in tire 
oven. He said that only new potatoes should be 
boiled; all tire otiiers tasted better when steamed 
or baked. "A wonderful vegetable is the potato/' 
Homer exclaimed. " I started ^vork peeling 



potatoes and tlien Escx>ffier taught me the art of 
cxeanied potatoes, saute potatoes^ potatoes hke 
matches, all the varieties. But for real flavour 
give me tiie plain boiled spud." 

HornET adrritted that Britain was far behind 
France in sauces, but that was because food of 
high quality did not ay out for the assistance of a 
Remoulade or Borddaise. Bread sauce was Ihe 
English classic, a sinple sauce cooked siovdy in a 
double boiler, the ideal sauce for roast chicken or 
game birds. Horseradish sauce was typically 
English and should be made with cream and v\hitB 
vinegar Homer said most people took it with 
roast beef but it was also the right sauce for 
salmDn and freshwater fish Oystnr sauce was so 
good that it could be eaten with brown bread as a 
separate course. Onion sauce was English and 
^ple sauce was essential with pork or goose 
Finally he mentioned Cumberiand sauce, a blend 
of orange peel and juice, port wine and red 
currant jelly, served with gama It made the right 
contrast with the strong gane flavours. 

AnK>ng the English sweets that was becoming a 
rarity was syllabub. I had never tasted syllabub. 
Homer carried a thousand recipes in his head and 



he quoted the syllabub ingredients without hesita- 
tion: white wine, red fruit juice, lemon, nutmeg, 
rosemary, whipped cream and castor sugar, a light 
and frothy sweet served in glasses. Treacle tart 
was English; so ^vas Bakewell pudding, the puff 
paste filled Avith egg yolks, sugar and butter 
spread with strawberry jam. 

Homer claiired CTTsm^ brOI&G as an English sweet, 
burnt cream or baked custard cream finished 
under the grill; he declared the French had stolen 
it. Cabinet pudding witli its sponge cakes, egg 
custard and liqueur, \vas English pure and sin^e. 
The fruity Christmas pudding soused in brandy 
was British, and so were mince pies ^vitli llieir suet 
and spices and dried fruit, all steeped in brancfy. 
Homer seemed to have a ^Decial affection for 
alcoholic recipes wiiich was explained wiieai he 
rEanarked innocently: "A dief 'as to taste all 'is 
ingredi Gaits to see that everytliing is horl right." 

Maddia cafe was Er^ish not Fbrtuguese^ wenb on 
Horro: It was a cate that was eaten with Maddia 
wine - haice tlie naiiR Paridn was a YorkstiiE 
oabreal cal^ RichmDnd iraids of honourwoB puff- 
peete tartiels filled with dieesecal^ 1 asted Hm 
about slx)rtti:ead. "Short in the kitdi^i neaiis fal," 



Honier explained. "There's water in ^orttoead - 
that's why it's so brittle." He spoke of Bath bun^ hot 
cross buns, Hblbom buns filled with jani, muffins 
and dun^Dets aixl other Engli^ deJicacaes. Ebdes 
cakes weae not cakes at all but pnff pastiy filled with 
durants and siigan Simnel w^as a rich fniit cake with 
almond paste in the middle. Scotch baps ? I had been 
eating Scotch b^DS for l:M:eakfast eveaiy day. "The 
breakfast hdU of Scotland." replied Hbrner "You 
irmist turn out a floury bap. The Scots butter each ' arf 
an' sddi 'ean together again." He fini^ied liis 
discourse on pasbies witii ^ort r^erences to 
Yorksliire "fat rascals" or turf cake^ rather like 
scones, and Kentish huffldn^ round flour and lard 
cakes. 

Horro" lEgarded Wdsh rardit as the king of British 
savouries. He lited to use Cheshiie or Cheddar; yolk 
of egg, cteatri beer and Worcestesiire sauce Buck 
rarEtflt was the sarre ttitig with a poached egg on 
top. But the finest dieese in the British Mes, 
declared HomB; was hl\JB StUton cut from a lai:ge 
roinid half. Homer liloi a glass of port with lis 
StiltDn. He told itb with a wink Hiat thej:e was 
son:^iti^s a drop av^r from the radon lie wos 
allowed for cookii^. "Never pour port into a 



StiltDii," he advised. "Don't scoop it out - cut it in 
slices." Cheshrte^ he dedarod, was the oldest and 
inDst typical English cheese^ one that wes eatei by 
all classes. When it turned hlue hy chance it became 
tlie finest blue cheese known to irankind, nuBy and 
salty, cruniiy and n^ow. Cheddar was best for 
toastii^, anEn^ishdieesethathadbeeninitatEdin 
e^oy comB" of the globe Dunlop from Scotland wos 
veey lil^ Cheddar but nilda: 

Homer passed on to me various lips in tiie art of 
cooking. He was not giving away any deep secrets 
when he remarked: Persuasion rather tiian brute 
force - tiiat's tiie thing to remember in cooldn'," 
He advised a Hght touch with the seasonings; 
usually less than tiie recipes laid down, especially 
wlren handl i ng bl ack pepper. Sal ad dressi ngs 
made green leaves wilt if Hiey were poured on too 
soon. Soups should never be greasy. Homer ^vas 
resolutely opposed to overnight cooking; no 
dishes slrould be prepared earlier than Avas 
necessary. Carving slrould be left as late as 
possible. He was a firm believer in garnishing, an 
artist Avhose materials were sliced beets, circles 
and squares and stars of carrots and turnips, curly 
parsley. His favourite spices and herbs were 



cinnamon for fruit dishes, cloves for soups and 
sauces^ nutmeg for puddings, bay leaves for 
stocks, mint for boiling with peas. He said that 
candomon, cumin, chilli and other spices showed 
the Indian influence in Britisli cooking. Britain 
preferred Indian and Ceylon teas. He conin^nded 
iJie Scots for tbe part tiiey had pl^cyed in the 
cuisine of tlie British Isles: their high tea witli hot 
scones, tlie rich Dundee cake, a fruit cake witli 
toasted almonds on top. And ^ve must not forget 
the magnificent Dundee marmalade, first made 
tliere nearly two centuries ago. I doubt whetber 
Hbmer ever invented a memorable dish like 
stewed mutton Navarin, but he was a Cockney 
with a flair for cooking, a wortliy disciple of his 
master Escoffier. 

I thought of in/ old friend Homer wheal i vvas 
shown over the kitchens and stDiesronE on board 

the Windsor Casde recently. The movements of a 
corps of experienced chefs always remind me of a 
ballet. Watch tlie experienced hands of the chef 
cracking eggs in a bowl, beating them deftly, 
heating the butter in tbe pan until it is nut bro^vn, 
pouring in the eggs, agitating the omelette ^vith a 
cunning fork so tbat the w^ole mass heats evenly. 



Then tbe omelette goes under the grills very 
briefly so tliat it rises and browns on top - a chef's 
trick tbat finislies tbe perfect omelette. 

Mailship meiius remain basically as English as 
they were in Homesi's dE^. Here is the interna- 
tional cuisine, too, with such famous dishes as 
Bisque d'Homard (cream of lobster flarred with 
brandy), Truite de Riviere aux R^sdns {peeled 
v\4iite gr^)es); Beef-Steak Chez-Soi (fiQa steak 
simrrEred with bacon and imshrDonE), Caneton 
Braise a rOrai^, Souffle au Kirsh and Huntres 
Floreilines. You can have snals, stish tebabs, 
gnocchis Romane, caunelonis Italienne, krorreskies 
Polondse, frankfurters with hot potato salad or Van 

der Hum pann^<Dd<e. But the Briti^ dixies 
flonrish: grilled Yannoudi bloaters for txeakfasl; 
halibut kedgeaee^ Rnnan haddock in nilk, potted 
shrirr^D^ anoked river tirjut, grilled fre^ herrir»gs 
with mustard saiice. HGa:e is the old, rich store of 
local recipes; Oxford sausage^ a mild blend of pork 
and veal with good beef sue^ salt and nutmeg, sage 
and thyme ai»d eggs; York liam aiioked ov^:' oak 
sawdiist; Oxford tffa^vn and Wiltshire bacon. And for 
tliose wlio like an Ehglisli p*.ib lundi on deck or in 
tlie bar, tlie pub or "ploughman's luncii" of cheese 



wedges, a crusty loaf, picides and heer, all liie 
famous cheeses of Britain are set out in satisfying 
arraiy. 

Down in a deep pert of the Italian liriB" EiDDpa theiB 
stands an aioniDiE lank laiBlyseeai by pessei^ss. I 
am visiting the Mtcheais and storeDoiTB and cold 
chaniDets; and hB:e is the tiled wine tank. Wine for 
the tourist dass passengets, wine for the crew, 
thousands of lities of free led wine Half of tlis 
hlaid con:^s from Northern Italy, the slionger half 
from the wannsoufti The result is a nild, palatable 
wine that 1 could drink with o^qyir^it e^(3y d^. 
But in the first dass I amordaii^ the bottled Italian 
wines, Cepi at sevoihuridred Lira a bottle, Batoloat 
athoieand TliBBat:etin£swioiI think wistEuUy of 
the gaieroiK ji^ of the sound red wine put on 
tourist dass tables and r^led as fast as th^ are 
arptied 

Until I came down here I tiiou^it that I knew 
something about the Italian cuiane. Had I not vi^ted 
good restaurants and hotels all ov€s- Italy? I knew the 
greEai lasagnE^ king of tiie pa^a, SEaved witii truffles; 
the canneloni filled with a rich and savoury Hend of 
veal^ ha:ain^ mu^irooms and ^»nach. I tiad dined 



luxLiriously on red mullet followed by breaded veal 
cutlets covered witli ham and cheese and baked. The 
humble poleaita of the Italian peasant had been, set 
before me in ten^ting forms. I had selected antipasH 
ranging from ciiopped squid to the apjDetising raw 
ham of San Daniele. Had I not sat in a Neapolitan 
restaurant w^iere the diners Avaited in sileaice for an 
eventj some drama, w^iich came w4toi an eaiormous 
roast pig was wheeled in with crackling of an 
aiipetising colour tiiat spoke of expert txeatmeait? It 
had be^i boned in the kitchen. As the dief carved 
gigantic dices the aroma almost stunned us and tiie 
whole audieaice burst into wild applause. It was an 
orgy. Not a scx^q^ of pork was l^t But it was Italy, 
not a land of gourmets yet filled witii satisfying food 
and wine. Ye^ I tliought tliat I knew niy ossobuco 
and risotto Ixit I am always reacfy to learn and tiie 
nxijordoi-no (chief Stevard) of the Europa and the 
clief are opeaiing new pantries of knov\^edge for niy 
beaiefit. 

Coldest of the KfiigeratBd rooirs was Hie fish sIdie 
and thB:e I saw the raw iralmal of irar^ entidng 
itenB on the iimtll Th^ pornted out the denies: with 
ferodous teeth, crawfish, Mi^ldip and kabdjou firun 
C^^Town, tunaftDmSdly, trout fromLafeLario. 



These linens of the Lloyd Trieslino take on fresh fidi 
at every port of call, Ihou^ the borinliful Mediter- 
ranean sLip^ies most of them. The deep- bellied J olm 
Dory, also known as San Pietio, is one of the best 
Douiade, a IseanT. with, head of gold, is another" fisli 
our chef admires. Sea bass, uncommon ar»d 
exp^Tsive^ are a great treat; be sure to look out for 

sfigota Oil the iiMiLL Epicures look i:pon the fish 
dishes as the l^^stone of the Italian ciisitia Th^ 
love the snnil and the larg^ the vdit^Dait fiittes, 
qystes grilled with gariic, grilled shnnps, sleaiiBd 
datrs; the iiDre suhslanlial lohster bafed with red 
peppeis, Med red mJl^ fiDm Le^iom; iTBd^:d 
stuffed with oiionS; cheese and mishrooirs and 
bated in a cessemle The chrf infomHi ne that carp 
is a favouritE Italian fi:eshv\ater fish, boiled m red 
wrna Peach is also greatly esteeiBd. Troub aiE 
lEieLly filed in olive oU and seved with arrhovy 
saucer bated with niKhroonB or poached in white 
wine: 

My r»ot^xx>k rEarinds nie of other Italian sea foods: 
tbe soft-^ielled crabs, luscious stuffed cutdcfish, 
sjtkII couEaiis of scaixq^i called ganbajWl, pfe 

stuffed witli hebs and bated, spotted groi5:ers witli 
firm and delicate flesli The groi^^er is a giant and 



sonB ate forty fe^ long. Then there is the auge de 

JUBT, tiie ar»gel fi^i cooked with gieeai peppei:^ liie 
snake-like lairpreys with round mouthy the huge 
sturgeon ^vitii long snouts^ tasting ratlier hke pork. I 
am very fond of fresli sardine^ but tlie chef told me 
the ^iiall ones did not carry well; I must wait until I 
reached Venice or Trieste for these delicacies. 

Veal is the great Italian meat and on board the 

EurOpQ it a]:qDeared in many forms. When you see a 
veal cutlet after it lias been dipped in egg and 
breadcrumbs, fried in olive oil and decorated with 
olives and anchovies tlien you realise how good a 
sin^Dle dish can be. 

The ctief stetvaid pDirited out a nunter of varielies 
of garre m the neat room "Mostly frombehind the 
Iron Ciirt^n - from the wild mDiintains of Jugo- 
slavia," he sdd Hares, pheasants and qudl by the 
thousand were stacfed thB:e. 1 saw the voison that 
^^jeared on the menu as "roebuck hunter style". 
There were saus^es from Jugoslavia and C^^ 
Town; be^ from Cepe Town, Strasbourg sausages 
from Gennar^/^ and the authentic Vienna sausages 
from Austria Bub the partridges were shot on the 
Sieia Morena in Spain 



Tliey served vegetahJes in many interesting ways in 
that ship. The potatoes were from Holland and die 
Italian ch^s had a dever we^ of mashing and 
enriching thesix Egg plant Avith. parmesan and 
Jenisalean artichokes often appeared on die menu. I 
liked tiie stewed peppers and the palrrito a. In 

cTGir^. I lEarauba:' the splendid Christmas dinner 

on board the EurOpa. Starting wiHi raw ham and 
melon I also managed a iiiortadeila from Bologna, 
Ljgiirian ravioli, rice witli pea^ tiirkey, fried 
pun^ldn and Chrislxiias cake. iFbrtunat^y I insisted 
on siiall portions. 

HI the Europa. three bakers supply fresli l:H:ead three 
times a day. White loaves for toasl, hcown loave^ 
rye loaves and grissini; loaves for passGaigers and 
crew, oftEai a total of six hundred peofJe. Pastay 
cooks not only prepare cakes and sweets and 
marzipan decorations but are also responsible for 
the ice cream. I saw the small, sweet bananas takeai 
on at Teaierife, the Hood-red Italian tubOCChl 

oianges and other oranges from Soulh Africa and 
Israd. They had every Italian cheese ftom 
Ftovolone Id Stracchino. Coffee canE from Brazil 
and Abysania "There is our best Italian jam - 



peachjan^" r^xari^d ihe duef steward "We do not 
eatirarmalada" 

I had noticed only an occasional toucii of gariic in 
the Europa cuisine. "Garlic belongs to tlie south in 
Italy/' explained the cliief steward. "We use it 
sparingly in the north - this sliip conies from 
Trieste." Another regional difference is tlie 
greater use of olive oil in tiie soutli. The north 
prefers butter, Nbitliem chefs make their own 
pasta, using plenty of eggs; but in the soutli much 
pasta comes from factories. Rice is more popular 
in the north tiian the soutli. The laiige-gi^ned rice 
of Lombardy makes tiie delicious risi B bi^ (nce 

and peas) that spears on the EiffDpa menus. 

There are more luxurious rice dishes: risotto 

ningied with sweet pink scQirpi, cockles and 

mussels and squid. 

In the electric kitchen of the Europa forty men 
were at tlieir posts. Here w^re the specialists: men 

at tlie antipaslD counter preparing hors cfoGuvnBs 
for lunch, /ozeg/Tis, caviarin crushed ice, slices of 
cold meats, vegetables with vivid colours, 
mosaics of anchovies, green and black olives and 
smDked ed. Also fliose tnnder little marrows 
called zucchini. A senior clief was busy with 



sauces, tomato and mayonnaise and the rest. The 
fish expert had a Venetian sole ready for the pan 
while tlie grill cook was brushing a T-bone ^^eak 
w4th olive oil. Flavour comes first but presenta- 
tion counts in the grandG cuisine and I walched 
respectfully while the buffet froid artists decorated 
liieir meats. I l^t Hie rrajor domo and the chef 

with a feeling that 1 had seen the Italian 
gastronony frumadri to ziti. 

But 1 was wrong. I went on shore at Venice with 
Fela, a niost attractive and intBlligent woman who 
knew tlie cities of Europe as inlinBtBly as the 
perfumes of Coco Chand. By a thousand to one 
chance Fela and I had met again on board the 

EuropQ after tliree decades. (She had been 
secretary of a clnb for officers in Haifa when I 
was on leave there from Egypt.) We stepped off 

the \/aponE'tto at the San Maico floating wiiarf and 
walked towards tbB Calle Vallaress. "It is good to 
see Hany^s Bar again," Fela resmarked "You 
knowHanys, of ODurse," 

I had been in Venice twice before, but Fela had 
suddenly exposed a wide and important gap in niy 
education. "All right, I'll tell you - and we'll go 
back there later on, " said Fela indulgeudy. 



It was winter and we sat inside at Florian'' s, a cafe 
1 did know, the elegant Horian's on the Piazza; 
Florian' s that has hardly ever closed during its 
two and a liaLf centuries; Horian's with its tiry 
salons and seventeenth-century paintings; 
Florian' s with its nemories of Ruskin and Byion, 
George Sand and Richard Wagner and Casanova; 
Florian' s without the Aiiiericans now, bub half- 
filled with Venetians drinking coffee and pl^ng 
chess. 1 thought of the Florian' s 1 had known in 
summer, with the chairs in the morning shade and 
the orchestra playing. This was indeed a contrast 
No music and no flower giris. Yet 1 was 
contented enough with friendly Fela and the view 
of the pigeons through the arcades. 1 glowed at 
the thought that 1 had come once more to this 
strange city that had once "held the gorgeous East 
fee". What a blow it was for Venice wheii Vasco 
da Gama rounded the C^)e aixi diverted tlie spice 
trade! Horian's was foiEided by Floriano Frai> 
cesconi not long after that historic event And 
here 1 was with Fela, sitting indoors for conf ort, 
and thinking of Osbert Sitwell' s description of the 
cafe: "the Utile rooms, which with their painted 
glass panels so detic^iely resemble Victorian boi> 
hon boxes, could be adnired in all their ninule 



and delicate proportions." Some say tliat the 
Quadri on the other side of the piazza is more 
romantic, others favour the Lavena where Richarid 
Wagner sat hour after hour. I am a patron of 
Florian's and I asked Fela wlrether Harry's Bar 
could possibly compete Avitlr this cafe that hves 
triurr^hantly on its long past. 

"Hany's Bar is, of course, diffesient" Fda 
replied "It is not to be confused with Harry's 
New York Bar in Paris or Hany's AnErican Bar 
in Horence. His bar here is niDre of a restaurant 
than a bar - and yet those nine stDols at the 
counter have sipported all sorts of celebrities 
besides Ernest Heiiingw^. Do you know that 
three kii^ and Queen Wilhelnina of Holland 
were all having lunch at different tables on the 
sane d^? I tell youLawrence that Harry's Bar is 
the finest bar in Italy arxi also the finest 
restauranL" 

"Then we drink and dine at Harry's tonight/' I 
declared fimily. 

That morning I followed Fela through the narrow 
streets of smart shops looking for a pair of those 
high boots that all the worroi wgjb biying. We 



passed a backwater where half the gondolas of 
Venice were laid up for the wintnn flie sad, black, 
lopaded gondolas. And so we carre to the market 
Heiiingway loved - and all the writers and artists 
before and after him Here were the true aromas 
of Venice; fresh br^jd, fried fisli, coffee beans in 
the roasters. Heningw^^ declared: "A market is 
the closest thing to a good mjseum like the Prado 
orasfheAccadeniaisnow." I knewjustvdiathe 
nneant whoi 1 set eyes on the blood oranges and 
tiry mandarins, the cherries and ^ricots in 
cognac in a shop window, the man cutting the 
hearts out of globe artichokes, the pheasants with 
j ust enough feathers left to establish their ideitity, 
the live eels and prawns. Again 1 noted flie little 
fountains with the water pl^ng on slices of 
pine^ple, gr^)es, slabs of coconut There was 
not much lettuce about but fennel was everywliere 
and fhejB was an abundance of huge wild 
msshrooms. In the fish mari^ Fela pointed out 
the Venetian specialities, the inconparable 
scanpis and a large fislr called go that reddes in 
the holes in the deeper canals. As we passed the 
bulchers' stalls Fela spoke of f^gato alia 

\^enB:dana, a local dish which sounds more 
glaiTKDrous than fried calPs liverwith onions. 



That night I opened the glass door for Fela and 
we were in Harry's Bar. The manager recognised 
her instantly as an old client and showed us to one 
of tiie coveted comer tables. The benevolent 
atmosphere closed in round me like a warm coat 
on a freezing night. As the waiter handed the 
menus and took our orders for drinks I could see 
diat every man knew his job. From the kitchen 
drifted a plea^ng, unobtmsive suggestion of 
onion soup and, now and again, the curry sauce 
that some people hke with tiieir scants. 

Fela ordered the Doge cocktail tliat helped to 
make Harry' s Bar f armus and I copied her, not 
because I like cocktails but on principle (Try 
arything once, especially a drink with a touch of 
geniiK.) The cocktail had sonietliing of the 
n^^terioiK, bitier-sweet Canpari flavour, but 
v\iien 1 aefed the manager for the ingredients he 
was eva^ve "Who knows vdiat is Canpari ?" he 
sniled. "Herbs and orange peel? There are mary 
secrets infheworid of food and drink" 

ForlxinatGiy for me the manager was more 
commLmicalive about Hany's Bar. "You've just 
nissed tiie WildGs:s - tiiey were heae yesteLday," he 
said. "As you know, this has beeai a port of call and 



meeting ]:4ace for great names almost ever ^nce it 
opened forty years ago. You will find many royal 
signatures in our visitors book; tiie \^^ndsors ^veae 
heae and, of course^ it lias alwE^^ been a place 
favoured by ^vritea:^ artists aixl film stars. Hany? He 
was Harry Picketing, the wealiliy American w\rto 
helped to finance Guiseppe Cipriani, the owner of 
the bar. My eanjJoyerwas not alwE^^ rich. He was a 
barman, a pasliy cook and a waiter before he SEtved 
eixjugli to start a place of liis own. It was an 
immediate success and the^:e is no seci^ 'about tliat 
Guiseppe Cipriani just gave better value than ariyone 
else in Venice - mare generous tots, more ^i^Detisang 
snacks. Now the Cipriani family owns hotels on 
id.ands in tiie lagoon, luxurious lioteJs^ more 
expensive than the Dani^i. But this bar is the pride 
of ilie wliole Cipriani eaiterprise. Hany is dead but 
file bar survived tlie Fascists and it lives on 
gloriou^y." 

I noticed tiiat the lavish snacls lived on, too, the 
wondafd little cMcloi m^onnaise sandwidies, the 
sliriiTp salads, tiie hot cheese and ham canepes. Butl 
wEsth^ewitiiFdafordinnea: We studied the nom, 
an OTormotE sheet with just a few good thii^ s^ 
out across tiiep^es, Fda sad we irustliave Harry's 



fi^ soLqD, vdiicii was as famous as the cocktail; a 
soup composed of the fLeshest lagoon fish, oiiioi*^ 
carrots and CE^ery, flour and buttea; saffron, salt aixl 
peppea; shrin^DS and musselsL The exact recipe is 
another of tiie secrets of this astonishing bar- 
restaurant They maike a good bean sol^d and a tiiick 
onion sorqD; but the fi^ soup is as typical of Hany's 
as the mEffble floor and the black- leatii^: seats 
against the wail. This is not a wine restaurant; but the 
carafes are very good value. I had a red Valpolicella 
and Feia hked the rose: I must tell you tirat thEa:e are 
only a dozen tatJes on tire ground floor, but that is 
wheaie the oogr«ysc&iti wish to ba Th^ wailt to 

study the beauHes, the cdebiated and the notorious, 
on the bar stools. I could almost see Haiingw^ 
attii^ theiEafte'ad^sshootii^intheirarshes; a 
Ddqiiri in his hand, cartridge bdt over his lealh^ 
jad^ a string of gaiiB lirris on the floor. The 
vision faded as the wait]er brought the next 
course, as tEnder a toumedos as I had tasted 
outedde France. You can have a fine rice pilau at 
Harry's, omdettes and green noodles, ravioli and 
canneloni, veal or raw fillet or grills. Mar^ 
clients declare that the scanpis are the best in 
Venice. Lobsters coiie in alive Harry's sole 
fillets Casanova are menxirable There is a Coi^je 



Harry to wind \jp the rreal. Hamburger 
sandwiches are served only at lunch- tinie. Harry^ s 
natiirally offers all the luxuries, She Belu^ caviar 
and smoked salmon and a few vint^e 
chanpagnes. "This is one of the worid's most 
famous bars and certainly the most crowded," 
recorded a visitor. "One is rewarded with Ihe 
extraordinary grilled scanpi - and punished by an 
often shocking bill." 

Well, I thought Harry' s Bar gave me value for the 
thousands of lira I paid. It might have been more 
comfortable upstairs, but tlrere the atnxjsphere is 
lost. Go to the Danieh roof restaurant for a supedj 
view. Go to La Fenice restaurant at the Opera for 
a longer menu; some say this is tire leading 
restaurant, but remember that La Fenice has one 
star, Harry has two. And remember Hemingway's 
words: "There were hours at Harry's when it 
filled with tire people you knew, Hke the tide. " 

Hany's is not an art gallery, like some Italian 
restaurants. "The custorrers are the decoration," 
the staff declare. 1 see the long cavalcade again ... 
WinstDn Churchill with his paintbox, King 
Alfonso Xlll of Spain, Nod Coward, Elsa 
MaxweU, Thomas Mann, Mrs Peggy Guggenheam 



refresliing herself before retiuiiing to her palace 
fiill of Picassos on the other side of tlie canal. I 
am tiuly grateful to Fela for shelving me a 
Venetian scene different from all the otiier^ a 
modem success story in a decaying city that is 
sinking into the lagoon. 

You have seen the food of Italy but very Utile of 
the wine and the drinks. Italians do not take wine 
seriously, as the French do. They naist have wine 
on the table but it is regarded as a necessary 
beverage rather than a work of art As a result 
fliere are few noble wines in Italy though nine 
nillion acres of vineyards produce so mai:y 
varieties that even an expert would have to 
consult a book before he could describe mar^ of 
fliein Italy has indeed the greatest wine output in 
the worid, but only in a few provinces do you find 
quality wines: PiediiDnt, Venetia, Tuscany and 
Lombardy. 

What do you kno^v about the Italian wines? The 
one universal wine is Chianti in its straw- covered 
flask. People like it mainly, I think, because of 
tiie attractive bottle. However, tiiis ruby \vine is 
not heady; it is palatable, tbough certainly not 
Italy's finest wine. Theue are innumerable 



Chiantis on the market. Look for tire black cock 
emblem on tire numbered label and you have tire 
best of the bunch. I like the dry and mellow 
Valpolicella better than Chianti and Cipriani 
thinks so^ too. I would also choose the dry, red, 
digestible Grignolino tlrat is hard to find on 
restaurant lists. Barbaresco is described as a 
burgundy type, tbough tbe alcoholic content is 
low. I place Barolo first, Barbaresco second and 
Barbera tliird. In Italy the rule holds good - red 
wines are superior to the w^te. But a wine I 
would select for the fish course is a straw- 
coloured Capri Scala. 

Drinkers in Italy and elsev\4iere are convinced thab 
^jeritifs containing heifcs possess valuable nedi- 
cinal properties. Hence the tremendous denend 
for Caripari and tiie Vermouths. Caripari caire 
on tiie mari«t ruDre than a century ago, tiie 
invention of a chenist in Milan nariied Gaspare 
Canpari. Soon the nild, ruby-coloured, aroiiBtic 
drink became popular with those who needed 
something to stimulate the ^petite. The fomiila 
remains a secret to tiiis day. Probably it conlains 
fruits, bark and heriDS; but the constituents and the 
proportions in which tiiey are nixed are kix>wn 



only to a few. Chemists have fabricated imita- 
tions. The original Can^Dari reigns supreme in the 
world's cocktail bars. 

On board the Europa there was alw^/s a great 
demand for Arrericaiios, a bleiid of Canpari and 
CiiEano VennDuth with a slice of orangO; a 
cheny and ice, Soitb bartenders add a dash of 
soda There is also the wdl-loxiwn pink Negroni 
cocktail, anilar to the Ainericano but with the 
addition of gin 

VemK>nth is another secret concoction which has 
been widely imitated since it first appeared on the 
cafe tables of Italy two centuries ago. (Even in 
Russia there is an Iron Curtain vermouth.) Dozens 
of different flavours help to build up a good 
vennouth but the one essential ingredient is wonn- 
wood- "Vermut" means wormwood in German. The 
man witli a palate also detects lemon ]Deel and 
nutmeg, cloves and camomile and aniseed. Fr^aich 
veimouth is dry. Italian is sweet I still i:H:efer a gin 
and tonic or ^erry as an apjDetiser but millions of 
Frenclimen and Italians are against me in this matt^:' 
of taste. Boon viaggio e buon appetito! 



Chapter 14 
Third Time InHamburg 

She lurched up to the window of uy taxi, a 
stranger who spoke as though slie knew n^ and 
waited for n^ reply. Nine o'clock on a sunr^ 
SeptEinber morning, a bracing sea breeze coning 
\jp the river. "Not to tate notiss/' advised ny 
driver "She iss dronk. HesB von persoon in ten 
iss dronk. Dey konmi von der Blauer Petnr und 
Reeperbahn und der nacht Mubs und hejB dey 
tBke kaff ee und smoked aal - goot for headache. " 

It was tlie first time I had heard of smoked eel as 
a hangover remedy. It was the tliird time I had 
been in Hamburg but never before had I found tlie 
St. Pauli fish market in full cry. The animated and 
unusual scene became all tlie more remarkable 
wlien I noticed that the Avoman at niy window was 
carrying a live rabbit as large as a small buck. 
Many sober Hamburgers were buying soles and 
eels alive on tlie decks of trawlers. 'AolSUppG 

shouted a dozen stallholders. A fishwife stood on 
a truck and stripped the skins from smoked eels 
as though slie was peeling bananas. Then she tore 
an eel Id pieces and handed sanples to eager 
oniookers. This was evidently the wey to dispose 



of tiie tuuckload; soon she was wrapping up eel 
after eel in newspaper. Among her rivals was a 
tophatted man offering boiled lobsters. I ssftv live 
ducks and gninea fowl in cages. A cauldron on a 
stove gave out savoury whiffs of a tenipting stew 
and I moved closer in a dense crowd. 

"Labskaus", called the salesman Lni^<nus is a 

true Hamburg dish, a blend of cured pork, onions^ 
biscuit, mashed potato, spices and even pickled 
cucumber and salt beef w^hen the cook is in a 
benevolent n»od. Labsknus went to sea ill the 

d£5^ of sail and became the lobscouse of British 

ships. Blrt lab^iQUS belongs to Hamburg like the 
pork and turnips known as Hamburge National 
and the bohnen uiid hirr^n, beans, pears and 

bacon 

Hamburg's fish niEirket is not all fish. The quay is 
a mile long and thGa:e are all sorts of ^Dectades f^Dart 
from those wiro come reeling from tiie night dubsL I 
obsGaved a Cliinese trying to dispose of a tortoise, a 
man wilh a pErforming mouse, a gaudy array of 
carpets and, of course, Mr YL Neumann w/ith his 
curios from all over tire world- If you require a 
stuffed lizard or African mask^ model diips, drums 
or South African succul^trts in pot^ Mr Newmann 



has them. "Achtung! Achtung!" No, th^B is 
nottitig to vrony atout Just a raucous saleswonBn 
v\to is d^eiriiied to dear he" stock of hot saiKages, 
riBsh and inislatd Chunii bdls sound throi^h the 
iraitet but the slightly inebdated thror^ iii^ves on 
ftoin slall to stall, leavii^ ixDunds of Ribhasli and 
tieachBi^iK fish rdics undafoot "Humrr^li 

MummBl!" cries the lobsterman uigentiy. He is one 
of tire sober ones on tliis Septeanbe*" moming at the 
fi£h market. But his cry is also used as a greeting 
wheal jovial HambuLgeaB meet in Ihe street. 

"Huinrml! HummelV' is the equivalait of 
"Vrystaatl" 

Markets tank high«" than monuniEaits as I move over 
the face of the eartir. I can rEmember niy mother 
taking ine into the Teneaife market wir^i I ^vas eight 
years old. A woman hioke opeai an orange and 
handed me the moisl^ red, thin skinned fruit as proof 
of ripeaiessL I do not think I have tasted a finer orange 
in iriy life. My visat to the Hamb*.irg fish market was 
not due to chance. I am an incomgible traveller aixl 
over the years I have worked out a plan to satisfy niy 
curiosity in new sunoundingsL Markets, railway 
stations, restaurant^ shops and ^re^s must be 
studied at all costSL I like main stress but the narrow 



streets of HainbuLg, where motor-cars are fortadderi, 
the rarriJing anzaded bmldings in the GangeViealel 
also find me walking and staring thoLightfully. I am a 
sbanger until I have discovered soinGtiiing about the 
habits of a place. (Tliey rise early in Hamburg aixl 
w^k a lot, for seercise and for the sake of tiieir 
dogs.) If a oovvd gathers an3^wliGre in niy^ path you 
will find this ag^ng reporter peerir»g over the 
shoulders of tixjse in front, I am fascinated by those 
uninhibited wanderers ^\iio live by tliear witsL 
Anyone can seJl a smoked eel but you need a deep 
knowledge of human psychology if you are to make 
a living in the Monckebergsbrese demonstiating 
kitchen implements of such rK>velty ti^at ixj 
housewife had handled them before. Waterfronts 
hold me firmly, especially the Elbe par»orama, the 
riv^:' of chimneystacks aixl chestnut tiee^ elms and 
beech. I am dra^vn towariJs zoos and i^atural history 
nuiseums because tliey usually hold sometiiing tliat 
is rare, strange and curious. On tlii^ niy tiiird call at 
Hamburg, I must go out to Hagenbedi's Zoo in the 
oddly-named si.iburb of Schlun^ to w^tch Pere 
David's deer and R::dTeval£ki's horse. 

So thejB is ny plan. Rate slants in one shop 
window, a rich pale in anoth^, a man pedaUii^ a 



bicyde and grindii^ sdssors, the Ohlsdorf cen:Bloy 
with glades and tiees lite a pieasute gardai 
( AnothET old Genran clkIdih the spJaidid cei^ery; 
one they ttansported Id thdr fomo' African 
colonies.) I shall also see ^mi the vUld& tnitbGn of 

the Reeperl^aliii, though I iinagine that a new anaiy 

of Freiheit giris will have taten the places of those 

1 saw last tilTH "in Harrhurg der ist alles/' boast 
tlie proud. Hamburgers. "In Hamburg theae is 
everytliing. " Even naked woinen on horsefcack. Even 
the "Alley of EbrbiddGai Dreams". Rar^ strange and 
curiousL "No one from Hamburg evEr goes there," 
the citizGais tell you. This stateniGait must take its 
rightful fJace among the thundering lies of the 
wodd. 

1 amstron^y infavoiirof local dishes in their places 
of origin, howevo:' lare, sliange and curiotK th^ 
ir^ ba SoiTH^ne warned ite that it would be 
difficult to locate a hantoge" (no rarity, this one) in 
the city that gave it tliat tasty nan:^: Qf course 1 did 
not ejq:iect to find such a hondy snack on the noiu 
at Vierjahreszdten, the five-slar hotei on 
JuL^ansleig; or at Laitecte's restaurant noted for 
stperi^ joints rathe" than neat in rolls; or at the 
etpai^ve Kldne Fahrhaus on the Alste: TTibe is a 



HainbuLg dish listed as DE^itsdier ^:eak, a chof^Ded 
steak complEte^y differEait from the l^aiT±)urger of the 
out^de worid. The universal scraps of mince with. 
onions eatai in a loll was a meal inveaited by poor 
Gsnigrants fnDm all over Europe living pLecarioudy in 
Hamburg before sailing for New York. Tliey took 
Ihe hamburg^:' idea to the United States witii tiiem 
and tliere an appetite developed SLich as Hambing 
had never feit, Biit if yoii rmist liave a hamburgGr in 
Hamburg tiieue is a snack bar at one end of tlie 
Reeperbalm s^^ang hamburgers (and cheese- 
burgers) to hordes of igrx^rant foreign aficionados. 

The true Hanijurg steak of Hamburg is a iiore 
aristDcratic dish, made wthoub onions, served on a 
plate with red cabbage and potate)es The pDpular 
tafe-aw^ ill Hamburg is rurd^ikk winri a slice of 

brown bread or roll covered with hot pork and 
gravy. 

Han±3urg has other ddicades. Bisakfasts are not 
nHmarabl^ just the ODntinental coffee and rolls 
with butte:' aid jam and a boiled egg in the better 
hotels. You can usually rdy on the coffee, the pure 
coffea Lunch often starts with smDted ed, siroted 
saliTDn or os-iiBrTow on toast 1 had the typical 

Hamburg aalsupps at the Haupthalmliof restaurant. 



a railwaiy establishment I can recomniEgid- It is a 
soup of ti^iendous strEaigth, ^nHiiered like die 

French boiiUobcAsse, equally im^inative but 
eilirdy differeit in flavour. A railw^ snack bar 
dose to the m^n restaurant gave iie the Hamburg 
pea soup with pig's snout and knuddes. The solid 
Hantairg onelettE filled with ham and fried 

potntoes, the bau&rnfirihstLtk of many menus, did 
not appeal to me so mricli. Go to Rrance for 

omeiettes. Norddeulsdie KOcke is substantial - and 
proud of it For exanple, there is filling braur^<oM 

rrit pink^ I had at Zalleatal, cured pork chops with 
saiioked bacon, smoked sausEjge, kale and groats; 
and that Avas not all, for I found a large portion of 
roast goose on tlie huge plate and roast potatoes 
too, Zillertal, by the way, is a Bavarian beer hall on 
tlie Reepedjahn; much better fnn tlian some people 
find in the ade-streets. 

Drinks v\hich are sad to have originated in 
Hantairg are the various grogs; hot grog with 
sugar, rum grog, arrack grog, wine grog and egg 
grog. Soiie experienced drinters ord^ the potent 
com brandy with a sq^arate glass of beo" to 
aUeviate the bumit^ sensation. 



When I sought the aromas of Hamburg I discovered 
(but not to rny surprise) a number of alcoholic 
ZE^iJiyrs. Streets in St Pauli are lined with beer halls 

aiKl the tierhidl&r coimoisseuT is ptDbaliy able \d 
natTE instHnlly ha^w aftEr brew, Mlqudl bdlbock 
or dLB-^^idhock. In the saire w^ the Gemian wine 
lover enlmng the eioniDus vaultEd Ratswdnteller 
at the City Hall nl^ inhale with de^ ^predalion 
a Nierstener hee, a Piesporter Goldtropfcheii 
there, before sdecting a Gunpoldskirchne:' 
Riesling to acconpary his fillet steak and 
niKhrDoms. Along the Altona waterfront the 
strong presence of trillions of henings nlngles 
witli the river srrell, the tang of paint and tar from 
the shipping and the roijgli, lionest odour of rope 
Long ago the ReeperfDahn was a rope- walk, like La 
Canefcaero in Marsdiles. Now the honl^-tDnk 
highw^ reeks of che^ peafume, tobacoD snok^ 
and the popular sc/iasch/ik rtit cunysavce. i came 

across a section of the liarbour that caixied me 
back to Africa; then someone explained that nx>re 
tropical fruit was unloaded in Hamburg than in any 
otiier continental port. IVfy nostrils were filled with 
banana fragrance. But the finest aroma in all 
Hamburg comes in the spring, when tiie orchards 
of tlie Altes Land are pink with apple blossom and 



snow-white cherry trees; then you have the aroma 
of the coming summer. 

Hamburg started as a refugee canp at tlie point 
v\4ie3e the Alsler enters the Elbe Wars drove a 
number of settlers tliero and they built the first huis 
on the dte that became the home of merchant 
princes, shipbuilders and ship ownes. Hamburg is 
a city surrounded hy attractive market towns and 
fishing vill^es, ty hills and forests, peat and 
heather Along the Elbe thero are restful tEnaced 
villages and the celebrated Wdcorre Point vdiero 
the great liners are reflected in your beer glass and 
their sirens rrske your turtle soup trenijie 
WdcotiE Point takes sotiE master mariners hy 
surprise They hear the hearty greetings booning 
over the water in their own language; they see thdr 
national flag at the masthead and they im^ne that 
this is an official welcome. In fact an ingenioiK 
cafe owner has organised the vdiole cererrDr^. 
Now and again the ship's conpar^ of an 
unsuspecting man-o'-war line the rails and retnm 
the conplirroTt 

If tire Alster is the core of Hamburg the Elbe 
supports the merchant princes wdio succeeded the 
Hanseatic League. I wanted to see every mile of 



the river as iny liner steamed up fix>m Brunsbuttel 
and the villas and chalets and country houses 
appeared. Tliis is a tiicky river with shoals for the 
pilot to dodge; then it becomes a lake and narrows 
again during the sixty mile run from the Nortli Sea 
to tlie Hamburg wliarves built on the islands 
between tiie two branches of die river. The 
organisation here is superb. Water-buses take about 
thirty million passengers a year from quays and 
dolpliin clusters and basins to the St Pauli landing- 
stage. This is the great water dossroads for the sax 
European Common Market nations. Their in^xirts 
pass quickly through ^eds painted red for Nbrtli 
America, blue for Soutli America, greeai for Europe, 
brown for Africa, yeilow for Asia. Rotterdam 
handles most of tiie oil and grain. Hamburg has the 
largest fruit warehouses in the worid- Hamburg^ can 
take in three hundred deepwater sliips at the same 
time. Hamburg lias been kept awake for centuries 
hy the drunkeai frolics of sailor men. Hamburg 
daims the oldest muac-liall in Geoiiany, the oldest 
airport and (without tiie same pride) tiie largest and 
most efficieaitiy organised red light district in 
Europe. Hamburg is indeed one of tiie wicked cities 
though Ibe giris in the windows arid otiier similar 
attractions are confined to one brazen area. And 



rules are observed even ther^: "Juveniles under 
eighteen and female persons are not allowed to 
enter tiie Eros Ceaitre. " 

Old Hantiurg itt^ slill be gliirpsed in the fleetes, 

tiie canals tiiat once brought ocean-going ships into 
tlie heart of the dty. Along these waterways stand a 
number of seventeentli-centiuy houses and 
warehouses Avitli cranes for lifting cargoes into the 
lofts. It is weil over a ceaitLuy ^nce the busy jIggIjGS 

irade Hamburg a "Venice of the North"; ove" a 

centmy ance evil fle^j^nkiek&rs robbed drunkem 
sailors. Maiiy of tiie old waterways have been filled 
in and built over; but tho:e are a few that are used 
by barges. The hri^ad Nicolaiflet would still float a 
steamer. Betweeai the wars I voyaged along a canal 
tiiat might have been a stream bordered by lime 
trees far out in tiie country. Only the 
ELlemtorsbriicke appeared to resniiid me that this 
quiet backwater was hiding in a city. Stone bridges 
were destroyed and much of tiie medieval 
atmoqiJiere of the canals disappeared when 
Hamburg was bombed. Ghosts reaiiain, tall gabled 
mansions that once knew wealtiiy owners; now 
dum houses with casement ^vindows as reiics of 
departed glory. More than thirteen hundred bridges 



^and as reinindEas of the dEtys wlieii niost of 
HambiuTj's tiaffic was wateaixjnie. Study a detailed 
map and you will find that the canal networii links 
liie Elbe widi the Alsbei^ the river that lias beEai 
dan^ned Lq^ so that it resembles a Swiss lake; the 
large AussEai Alsber with its lawns and homes of 
nnllionaires and consuls, framed by the willowy the 
suburb \vho:e everyone would like to liv^ the 
square-sh^Ded Binneai Alster, ^ut in by hoteis and 
shops, artificial but lovely, a pond full of feary boats 
and swans and canoes. Finally th«:e is smadlest 
Alsber of all, a tiny ba&in with a war memorial risir»g 
from the water. 

I woit swiimii^ in the Alsto" one sunii^:' years 
^o; it was a sophisticalEd pool for one vAio papers 
tlie roTDfe l^oons of tlis wodd; y^ th^B was a 
HMiDraiie chann aboub the wtole eqjerience that 
HBde TTB realise vAiy the Alster is the beloved core 
of Hantfurg. Was it the idea of lying in tlie SLin anid 

this p^eant of burgerUch piide, so dose to tiie 
degant shopping fhorou^ifares, the minks aixi 
pearls? Was it the contrasts I had seeri, the narrow, 

ancient Evueten^ the atitiqLK stops of the 
GansQiHrkl, that coloured ny thou^ils of a 
HaniDurg a thousand years old? No, 1 ttinkitwasa 



viaon of the city ftDin Ihe Lon±ardsbritte ovo" the 
Alsto", the green don^s and steeples M^ above the 
wato", a dream in the nidst of a hmran anthill. 
Crowded but dean, adty of flowers, adtywherein 
sldhto" evejyone lives m the opai etr. 

Heine the poE* and banka:' looked on Hamburg with 
scorn. He said it was a town of pettifogging nioney- 
makeas without tlie smallest interest in the arts. He 
ignored the oldest opeaa house in GefniaiTy. This is 
the city of Brahms and MJEaidG^ssolin and Ridiard 
Strauss Kaiser Wilhelm n hated Hamburg but King 
Edward Vn praised it. Hamburg is not rr^ favourite 
harbour in Europe but I cannot rE*nain unmoved by 
this city of the Elbe, It lias so much that is rar^ 
strange and curious. I listened to the PlaWdeutch of 

St Pauli, the Goni^ai dialect with niat^ Er^ish and 
ofto'foiEign wDrds, the old "tfarbmg SaiorTaLk". 
1 looted oub over the harbour with its \\haives for 
three hundred sliips, this stordiouse for all Genrar^ 
cranxiBd with e^oy cargo from ooffee to hon^. 1 
heard the darnour of the Blohni and Voss sliipyards 
and the wtisties of a hundred tt^ and feny boats. 
(A passei:ger launch nan^d Or^ Fritz carried me 

round baan after baan.) I gazed ujxin the little 
peasant farms outside the city^ flowa: and vegetable 



farms, patches of green witli old, ornamented gates. 
I looked down the Elbe, tlie brown and mriddy Elbe, 
and diou^t of all tile conliasts the travellGr 
registers on tlie scree*! of tiie mind as lie covers the 
?^xly-five miles from Cuxhaven to liie sfares of 
Hamburg widi the bracing North. Sea air in liis 
nosbils. Pediaps he will remember the excnrsaon 
steameis bright with flags and bound for li*e 
Heligoland l^aliiing beaches. And the dredgers 
clearing tlie clianneis lliat liave been kept open for 
five CGSituries. And tiie beer gardens ^laded by 
vines; tiie flat, ricli, alluvial mar^ilands; ancient 
churches tliat have survived all tiie wars and the 
fires; dikes tliat keep out high tides and floods that 
would devastate the farms; floods tliat drowned 
three hundred people in one winter's night not so 
long ago. 

So come ageia to Hamburg, city of twD irillion 
people, greater than Vienna, fourth port of Europe, 
reeking and noisy, filled with good living, a 
showplace of the arts bub stiQ true to Thomas 
Mann's description. {You m^ rerrerto" that he 
rrferred to the Hamburgians pursuing the grosser 
pleasures of life £s "a greecfy sudding to its 
mofhoi's breast'.) Hantairg is rrore than a city. It 



has a slate teritory of nearly three hundred square 
rriles; rural areas as well as the ten thousand acres 
of docte and dry docks and harbour wardiouses. 
The people like to think of fhaiiedves as a race 
^jart Ute the inhabitanis of Andorra or Monaco. 

I lingered in the huge nmseimi that tells the story of 
Hamburg from the days when Charlemagne briilt a 
fort liiere. The museum is faixKiris for the largest 
working model railway in Europe, installed in an 
enonxKiris room wiiere small boys gatlier in droves 
at certain hours to w^tch tiie litde trains roll by. But 
I was held by the model ^lips, Gemian linEss I had 
once known; the Usambara tliat carried me from 
TahJe Bay to Lourenco Marques in the nineteeai- 
twentie^ the Deutsche Ost-Afrika Linie ships with 
red, wdiite, black and yellow funnels; old Adolph 
Woeamann's ^lips that steamed round Africa 
calling everywhere; stLawbeny omelettes for 
breakfast and beer, heer, beer hy the thousand 
gallons. 

ArcMtecis fiiri niuch tD adirire in Hamburg' s post- 
war w/olk^ikrat^^E^rs (doud sciatcheas) of glas^ 
ceanent and steei. Yet the rarest^ most curious 
building, I say is the fifty-year- old Chilehaus near 
the harbour, an ocean-liner of glowdng red brick 



witli twelve decks aiid a prow like a ship. Fritz 
Hogerwas tlie aiichitect and this iTX>nster with two 
thousand windows made him famoiis. "The 
gigantic facade cracks along the street witli the 
con^Delling swish of a stockwhip," an imaginative 
artist told me. ''It is a great fill 1- blooded savage of 
a building, a place on its own witlrout a family. 
Some say it is too frank, almost wicked as it 
swaggers down tiie street following the lines of its 
site. I think it serves its purpose wonderfully - a 
link witii other lands built by a man who made liis 
fortune in the Chile saltpebre trade." 

Chilehaiis is an office block with room for the 
four thoiKand five hundred people on the staff. 
Those wlio dislike Hoger's forceful personality 
s^ that it is indecent, unashamed, strangely 
uipleosanl, an aboninahle enigma. Every guide 
to Hanhurg lists Chilehaus as one of the city' s 
wondeas. It is difficult to in:iagine this mas^ve 
sh^)e being copied and buUt elsewhere. 
ChUehaus fonrs a striking conti:ast with the 
surviving half-tiniiered houses; but it is as much 
a part of pulsating Hamburg as the tower built on 
NeuwEjk Island in liie fourteenth century as a 
landmark for shipping. 



Now here is Hagenbeck's Zoo, the nx>st beautiful 
zoo on eartii. Here are f amiliar j ackass penguins 
from Dassen I^and, a tough species that greets 
me wherever I go. Carl Hagenbeck gatliered much 
stranger creatures in his time. He was a Hamburg 
fishmonger who bought seals from fisliennen, 
monkeys and parrots from sailors. He set up in 
business as a wild animal dealer a century ago; 
and before long he was sending his agents into 
Darkest Africa and the far comers of the earth in 
search of animals known, rare and unknown. 
Hagenbeck ' s men bn^ught back a stii pi o ad o f 
A f ri can el ephants and gi raf f es, buf f al o and 
antelopes in the eighteen- sixties. Nothing was too 
large or too small. Cages of riiino arrived and 
cages of jackals and civet cats. He captured Pere 
David' s deer and the wild ponies called 
Przhevalski's horse for the Duke of Bedford, 
SEtving these vanishing mammals from extinction. 
HagenlDeck's grandsons display red goats from 
Robinson Crusoe's island and wild asses from 
Persia. Here tliey are out in the open; zebras and 
ostriclies in a Hamburg suburb looking natural 
and contEsited, as tiiough they w€*e roaming the 
VG^d. It is all the more ^Dectacular ^\i]Gai you 
rEanember ti^at the Hagefibeck park Avas almost 



demolished by the bombing of three decades ago. 
Watch tiie G^epliants at work, the baboons ridiiig 
ponies. And do not miss the warning agiiSL 
''Practical jokes bore apes. Flease keep mirrors in 
your pockets. They do not search forfleas- they seek 
tasty morsels of salt" 

Afte" tiis edixaHonal iitelude it is tiiiE to vidt St 
Fbuli and the Reg^stahn, "vdiBB no one from 
Harrburg ever goes". Ahem! TUs is a voy old 
qtBrte" of Harrburg and I have no doubt that it was 
more respeciahle vdien the nan^ of St Fteiil was 
fceslDued St Pauli lias churches for the seaii^i of 
sevaiteoi nations. The church of St Michad, sealing 
three thousand peopi^ is one of the largest in 
Gorrar^. This glarii^ quar1e"also has hve hundred 
I^aces of dubious erteMnmeait and three thousand 
psDslitutes Strange to se^, the beer halls and caber^ 
indude a few wtere nei^ a HanixirgQ' tal^s lis 
wife orgidfriendforanevening of good dean fun. I 
have pleasant nMrories of SUolal over the years; 
the Bavarian beo" hall whoB 1 slood on tlie table 
with eveeyone else not loi^ ^o; wtere 1 drank tlie 
slior^ Dunkel-Bock Mathase" and sang and 
wondasiwhelherl would e^o" learn tD beny aga 
No one mDlested the woixEn in ny party. Th^ 



danced with strangers, theiy peeped into the Giosse 
Fieiheit and dedared th^ had nevo" seei ar^/thing 
lite it in thdr lives. Indeed the Reg^stahn rrakes 
Soho look lite a Sund^ school. 

I have always beeai fJeased to fiiid iriyseJf in 
Luiinliibited Han±)ui:g. It is full of contLasts: tiie Elbe 
tunn^ with its w^U ordered traffic aiid die 
Paroptikon waxworks witii a horror scene beiiind the 
curtain that w^Duld have startled Madame Tussaud. I 
reanember the Rafhaii^ with its vaulted celling, 
goldeai friezes and frescoes to remind the visitor of 
the glories of this old Hanseatic city. I loved the 
waterfront w^iere Roman soldiers built the first hutSL 
I admired the solid hurgeriich COnfort of the plac^ 

the degant shops dong thejungfemsldg, the Alste" 
F^vilion with its bated oystes and other luxurious 
iibqIs, the WDndas of the Monctetogstcasse, tlie 
IrjiTES of the voy \\^tl^ anx)!^ the tcces round the 
Alslo". It is hard to tm^ine the years wh^i fear 
dorriiiatBi the shatloBd stccelS; wtei the Elbe was a 
ni^tmare with hundreds of sunten ships. Who 
would have thought that everything could be 
restoiEd, that the Haipfbahnhof would handle two 
thousand tmns a d^, ttet Hie trade MiitMand 
would str^ch from the Elbe \o Swt^rland? The 



people SBy proudly and witli truth that Hamburg is 
like a beautifi.il woman wlio lias come tiirough 
ordeal after ordeal witii her charm unscatiied. 



Chapter Fifteen 
Diamond H\rbour 




Chapter 15 
Diamond Harbour 

PEUKAANSTRAAT is a picturesqi^ naiiE 
known to everyone in the Soufti African dianiDnd 
tcada It runs aloi^de the iiEtn railw^ station in 
Anbtvep, a noisy ralherdirgy stieet trodden hy ten 
thousand diamond cutlers eveay woridug dny. Shop 
windows displ^ scales, grindos, polishes and 
other tools of the worid' s niDst luxurious industry. 
H^E and in the diancnd clubs, at the four bourses 
and in the Casalianca restaurant, dianonds worth 
fortunes are handled and discussed, bought and 
sold This quarter between Pdikaanstraat and the 
dty pari^ between glitteing De Ke^^serid and 
Lange Kievit Stiaal, is Europe's diamDnd liarbour. 
Pdikaanstraat mal^s every other diamDnd-cutting 
centre in the worid look life peanuts - but they are 
beautiful peanuts all the same. 

Pdikaanstraat talks seveBl languages, Flenish and 
Frexh, Yiddish and Ei^sh, butwhenitcorres tD 
diamonds they use the t^ms that are understood in 
Oraigemmd and Kimberiey and on the river 
diggings. They lool^ed at ne through an unes- 
pectBdpand- just as they did in South Africa- and 
decided that it would be safe to let rre into the 



hige, new diamDnd-cutdng factory in Hovenier- 
straat They told me that every diamond in the 
building cane from South Africa or South West 
Africa; blue-ydlow and blue-brown Prenier 
Mine stones; the splendid blue-whites (that are 
really dear white) from Jagersfontdn; large 
ydlow Dutoitspan stones; ^pie-green diamonds, 
golden diarronds, violet diarrDnds; diarronds 
with dense black spots, hated by the trade 
because of the problem of cutting out the 
blenishes witlxjut serious loss of wdght 
Anh\?erp biyers go over to London for the 
rronthly "sights" and they have to take what they 
are offered; twenty-carat white stones that mey 
be brought to life by the cutter and throw 
dazzling rainbows from tlidr facets; and mere 
"chips" fit only for the rotating disc of an 
^prentice. 

I looked at tlie diamonds on the benches under 
tlie strong nortli hght and thought of Antliony 
Trollope's SLimniing-up of the scene on the 
Kiinberfey diggings: "I can conceive no occu- 
pation on eartii more dreary - hardly any more 
demoralising than this of perpetually turning over 
dirt in quest of a peculiar little stone wliich ma^ 



tuni up once a week or may not." They do not 
diare that view in Antwerp. The peculiar little 
stones r^gn unchallenged and hold tiieir 
magnificent fire, tlieir heavenly glow. "When a 
new parcel from London is opened you would 
imagine that these men were staring at diamonds 
for the first time in their hves," remarked rriy 
guide. "Every cutter is an artist. Every diamond 
is different - it has a character of its own and 
presents a different problem. The master 
craftsman studies the rough, soapy pebble, cuts 
little peepholes, visualises tlie angles that will 
bring out tlie true wonder and the final colour of 
the stone. Such a task is never boring. " 

My guide also spote of the hazards. "At one time 
the particles of diamoDd dust in the ar wesB a 
iiEnace Id health," he recalled. "Now we have 
dr-conditioning. Of course a large diarrDnd uny 
lead to a nervous breakdown It is alw^/s a 
dreadful problem because an error of judgmEait 
iTBy result in a loss of mai^ thousands of 
pounds. No doubt you rementer Ihe man \sJbo 
cub the Cullinan - Joseph Assclier. He thought 
about it for months before he could make 15) his 
nind Theii one blow produced the exact 



cleavage lie had planned. But we live on the 
brink of disaster. A fine diamond m^ crack or 
butsL As a rule it turns out all right in the aid but 
wesuffa:'froniheart-attacks during the process." 

I saw tiie Middle Ages in tliat factory, master and 
apprentice sitting opposite one another, tlie 
cuaftaiian woildng, tlie otlier watching and asking 
questions. I sensed a glamorous worid of legeaid 
and si.iperstition. I leane^nbered the French gem 
expert Tavemier calling at tlie Cape in Van 
Riebeeck's time widi liis fabulous collection of 
dianx>nds from India. I tliought of tiie clever Jews 
wiio began cutting diamonds in the fourteenlli 
ceaitury; persecuted Jews hoiinded from one 
country to another, taking tiieir tools and tlieir skill 
with them so that those wlio sheltered tlieiii became 
rich. Li^Don and London failed to protect tlie 
refugees. Amsterdam gave sanctuary and 
dominated fiie diamond- cutting trade for years; 
theai Antwerp lured tlie cutters by tlie thousand. 
Antwerp does not claim to be tlie home of the 
industry but tlie revolutionary technique of faceting 
dianx>iids was inveaited there. The bronze statue of 
Lodewyk van Bercken, first diamond cutter in 
Antwerp^ is regarded in Pelikaaiistraat as far more 



in^xjLtant than the world-famous niaiinikin of 
Brussels. 

So the trade goes back to the Middle Ages and in 
the factories there am ^prentices \\iiose 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers walked down 
Pdikaanstraat to wori^ every d^. It tates niDre 
years to qualify as a diamDnd-cutto:' tien it does to 
secure a nnedical degree This is ix)t scieice, it is 
not iiHlhenBtics, it is eyed^ pinB and sinple If 
one fac^ is too large the wiiole diamond is ruined. 
Wh^her a brilliant cut is desired, a nnrquise, 
emerald, oval or a pear cut for a neddace, the 
craftsriBn injst woric by eye alone The romanlic 
arr^/s that you see on the jetveller's tr^ are the 
end-products of rotating discs, olive oil and 
diamond dust and patient grinding, f ac^ after facet 
under tlie experioiced eye of the cutter: 

As I walked down Pelikaanstraat I saw framed in a 
cafe wdndow a scene for the tarisli of one of Ihe old 
Fleanish inasteis, Twfl3 diamond dealers faced oiie 
anotlier over the coffee ciips. They had sfptead a 
^eet of \\hite paper on the table and on one side 
lay a tiny leather case designed to carry a diamond. 
The diamond was th^:e^ too^ and the dealers had 
reached agreement at last. They were shaking 



hands and I knew w4iat tliey w^re saying on the 
other side of the glass: "Mix^el hrocha." the old 

Hetffewwords, "lijck and blessing". 

Probably neither of tlieni would have reason to 
regret tlie transaction, for this is a trade in which 
only the stirewd dealer survives. Pelikaanstraat 
advertises its gleaming Avares. "You can save up 
to fifty per cent on single diamonds at wholesale 
prices h^ ordering direct from Antwerp^ the 
worid's largest cut-diamond market, " runs one 
announcement. "Give diamonds to your lady, buy 
for investment, for personal use." 

False or tme? I asked an old diamond irierchant 
who h^pened to be travelling with ine by sea 
"Could 1 bi^ for investment?" 1 asfed He shook 
his head fimiy. "I could, but you could not - 
certainly not at your age. Well-selected diamonds 
have saved mary refugees from stBrvaHon, Pure 
diamonds have risen in value over the years. But 
you had better pub your money into a building 
sodety. Diamonds are for experts only. ' ' 

Hard by Pelikaanstraat is Antwerp's main street, 
De Keyserlei, short and interesting and 
expensive. Here you may see the wives of 



diamond merchants (and highly- paid CLitters) 
^ttJng cxDmfortably in opiilent leather chairs in 
glassed-in restaurant terraces of Parisian 
atmosphere. Here tiiese Uixurious women at the 
Patisserie Thuys and otlier fattening establish- 
ments flash solitaires of the first water as Hiey 
raise their coffee cups and munch their waffles or 
rich pastries. They talk vivaciously^ but not about 
diamonds. One of tlieir favourite meeting places 
is known in Antwerp as the "Cafe Cluck". Tiring 
of gossip tiiey saunter out and spend tiioLisands of 
Belgian francs without difficulty. De Keysedei 
offers Afghan carpets, crystal ware and the 
famous Van Assche cliocolates tliat are 
advertised as "dangerous for ladies on a diet" . At 
tlie Pussycat Boutique there are "clothes for 
^vomen of all ages and nine lovely cats to 
stroke" . Leopold' s bookshop may or may not lure 
tlieni, but I must give Leopold credit for his 
unusual claim- "no pornography". 

No, the ladies of tlie diamond world vvoiid prefer 
the Grandes Parfumeries Anversoises and the 
magic of the departed Coco Chanel. They ite^ 
peer intD the seductive window of the property 
^ent wbo will find a cott^e in the Aidennes or a 



semce flat in Antwop "for the tWrd part of your 
lif^'. (What a chamii^ ei^iieiTism for old sge,) 1 
am sure th^ mil pause at the liKUfy shop called 
tfeva, \\here the wines tenpted itb nore than 
diarronds, where they sell edible and exotic foods 
fcomall overthewoildandout-of-seesondeiEcacies. 
Movk^ on to the Bodega they niE^ decide to hus/ 
sorre linden hiossom tea or join tiie heppy people 
coiisuning snacks of iTiishiDorns on toast 

De Keyserlet lias six hotels most of them on liie 
diamond ^andard. One hote^ is called Old Tom for a 
reason I failed to discov^:; The name De KeysGaiei 
goes back to the Ei^Deror Cliarleanagne, a fairiy 
recGait origin in a city that started as a fort on the 
RivGS" Scheldt more tlian a thoLisand years ago. 
Along the handsome De Keyserlei you will find 
seventeegitli centLiry hoLises witli Spanish, courtyard^ 
vines and IdtchEais with Flemis^i tiles. The main 
street is dominated by the huge cential railway 
station across the upper eaid. It reseanUes a 
catliedral. You find all sorts of usEful amenities 
under tlie glass dome; and from theaie you can reach. 
Brussels in half an hour. 

De Keysold gave hb an ocpoienca I found the 
tourist office on Koningin Astridpidii and asfed an 



official to recomniEaTd die best restainant in the city. 
After a reverent pause she replied: " Criterinm in De 
Keyserlei - but of course it is not clieap." She read 
me a faece from a witty local guide-book and I 
noted the advice. "Maute cuisinB. The all-rDUnd 

pafecion is uncaiir^. Have ^ur best n:^fl>of-the- 
\\Dild snile ready \\4ien you get the tall." Duly 
\\emBi I aiteradCritedum at riue that right with a 
frieaid vdxj ^p:eciates pefecliorL Slie started with 
fried scarrps. I chose the grenouilles tiiat never 

come niy way in Soulh Africa. I gave her one of niy 
frog's legs ar»d converted h^c imniediatGiy to a didi 
Ihat nine people out of ten are afraid to touch. We 
had Pouilly ^vith the first course and a good claret 
Avitii the lamb that followed. Tlie all-round 
perfection never broke down. Our waiter then 
suggested grapes aixl I found rr^'seif eating perfect 
grapes for the first time in rr^ life. Until tliat 
momesit I liad beeai under the iir^^res^on that the 

hnnepoot of the C^pe {at tL^paice a pound during 
ny dildhDod) hdd an tncoirperahle flavour. These 
hothouse gr^)es of Belgiuin nxet now tate fiist 
piaca They are as large es plums, forthe bunches aiB 
liinned cub by hand so Hiat the puiple balloons ir^ 
leadi their inpresave aza Artifldal liealing wh^i 
necessary e9Tsui:es the suD::ess of crops that fill tvveity 



thousand gieerix)iBes in one district They irate vey 
litlle wine in Bdgium 1 asted for Belgian wine et 
Criteriuni but the pafect waiter looliHi at nE with 
pity in lis ^es. "We sove only Froxh - the finest 
Fteidi vint^es," he replied Afte" the Leopold 111 
gr^^es and stpeh coffee 1 received the lill, agned a 
cotpleof tiavdlas' cheques withairan-of- the- world 
saiile and passed oubof the door\\^ with acorps of 
wotEJS bav\ing far^^dl. "Voy reasonade indeed," 1 
told ny frioid What 1 dared not tell hs:'W9s tliat it 
worted out to QcactlysixteQi pounds steriing. Forthe 
traj, of course 1 hope tliattirrB will soflei the shock 
for her. After all, 1 asted for the best and w^ hoth 
^pBdatedit 

Of course you can find more reasonable fare in De 
Keysed.^ Avithout losing the pleasures of novelty. I 
saw an unfamiliar CEircase hanging in a ^lop and 
discovered that it was a wild boar. ZeeJand oysters 
are to be liad and bladi musseis see*n to be a daily 
necesaty in many drides, like aioek at tlie C^De. 
Thacket:ay said tl^at tlie Belgians lived on green-pea 
soup^ boiled salmori, crin^Ded dsate^ carp ^ewed with 
mudirooms and oniony roast turkey and stewed 
calf's ear. Tlieir tastes ap^Dear to liave c^ianged since 
his day. It is dear that tiie Fleinidi ^ipetite of 



Antwerp is hearly. It <teiiaiids both aze and quality. I 
noticed peaches mudi laigei" tl^aii tennis balls, 
gigantic tatJiats, eaionriDus fowds that the Flemish like 
to boil in broth and call wat&r^noiG. ThdrcailDts aiB 

large ax)igh for an agricdtLiral show. One long 
goldai loaf will teep a wtole fanily goii^ 
IhrDi^hDub the weeteaid A hdpii:^ of Flenish 

njspap (lice cooked in milk with a cinnamon 
flavoiir) is moie filling than a wiiole dinner at the 
Criteaiunx 

tfeoic tDiratoes stuffed ™th shrinks ^peal to you 
fcDinevey de^catessoimndow. Ttis is only asnack 
in AnfeAopi and anoth^ wdl-known on^ called 

tartinB du frormge blanc, conasts of a large sqiiare 
of blown peasant h«:ead coviGf:ed witii CT:eam clieese 
and dotted witli radishes onion and horseiadi^x 
They have tlieir Idtciieai whim^ too; such frivolities 
as kidneys cooked in gin and served with juniper 
buries; raw steak cut as thin as smoked salmon, 
rubbed w^tli garlic and known as Filet d'Anvers; 
tlirushes sauteed with the favourite juniper 
berries; and the celebrated lojin QUX. pTUnmUK, 

rabtit stuffed with prunes. Antwerp has its own 
special and expensive fish dish, fnAts de mBr a' 

r nn\/&rsoise, a creaniy blend of fish and shellfisli 



with a slight curry flavour. This is served 
superbly on boand the floating restaurant called 

Ln Perouse, actually an old hulk named Flandria, 

moored at the Steen Castle. Belgium's national 
disli, I am sorry to say, IS rmuteS et ftiteS. I Can 

think of no more unsuitable partnership than 
nussels and chips - except peiii^^s, the chips 
with in^omiaise sold in nevvsp^)er comets. 

De Keyserlei leads into older quarters of 
Antwerp, streets and squares of great beauty wdtli 
strong contrasts round every comer. You cannot 
con^Dare tire Place Verte (better knovm as 
Groenplaats) with the Grand Place in Brussels; 
for tire glow of the floodlit Grand Place show^ 
you the loveliest square in the worid. Yet tire 
Groenplaats has a breathless charm of its o^vn. 
You gaze at the Rubens statue and think of the 
artist ^vhose hand moved spontaneously in accord 
witlr the motions and ideas of his heart and mind; 
tire artist w^o mastered the colouring of Titian 
and the con^Dosition of Michel Angelo without 
sacrificing his own persorrality. Emile 
Cammaerts SEiid that Rubeirs interpreted the 
Plemish soul. Rubens remains the hero of 
Antwerp; the GroeaifJaats is his square^ tire 



flower-won^n on the square reveal to tliis day 
tire faces Rubens painted. 

Wheii I fiist visitEd Antwerp between the wars 
there were dogs on the Groeaplaats, working 
dogs in hamesS; drawing all sorts of litde carts. 
They were, by law, large dogs of breeds strong 
eiiough to haul their loads and their conductDrs. 
Now they have gone, and the thick-limbed 
Percheron horses with tlieni 

So here is the Antwerp of Gothic architecture, of 
ran^Darts and historic guild houses, spires, and 
cobbled squares and medieval buildings. The last 
of Antwerp's wooden houses linger in 
Poleinstraat. Old mansions reveal bricks of 
different colours, same bright green, the wiiido^vs 
covered with quaint shutters. During a short walk 
you can admire the Renaissance town hall; tire 
largest Gotliic church in Belgiuin (the catlredral 
with its four hundred foot spir^) ; tire luxurious 
Flemish brick Rul^ens house and studio that cost 
the artist air iinmense suin; tire stained glass of a 
fifteenth century Burgundian chapel; castles and 
patrician dwellings, nruseums and churches. In 
tire Schoenmarkt stands the first skyscraper to be 
built in Europe, a mere twenty-four store3^. In 



the sixteeirth century Antwerp built a Stock 
Exchange with a watch tower and fine carvings, 
and this building in Borgestraat served as a 
model for many exclranges in Western Europe. 

As the tourist saunters round the rredieval 
quarter he will bexune aware of a different 
Antvverp. In the Vleeshouwersstr^t for 
esanplO; he will otserve not only the early 
sdxteenfh century Butchers' Hall bub also a 
number of late twentieth ceitury trollops sitting 
in windows, leaning over half-doors and making 
umiistal^le signs of invitBtion Here are the 
very faces you saw in classical paintings by 
Henish masters. Some pass the tirre knitting or 
sewing, others beckon This is Sailortown, 
unchanged in essentials through the years. The 
juteboxes are new, the jangling pianos have been 
there for a long tirre, the giris have plied their 
trade since flie first sailing-ships warped 
alongside the qiieys of the Scheldt This red light 
district covers an intricate tangle of narrow and 
tortuoiE streets near the waterfront It is both 
vicious and glorious. Bright roniants of history 
survive between sordid taverns and dubious 
hotels. "Half a bordello and half a museum - 



tliat's Antwerp," someone told nie. And here is 
the bordello. So much of a boridello it is tliat 
visitors seeking normal entertainment at night are 
in a qLiandary. Some o^vners of night spots assist 
tlie respectable newcomers by putting rip signs: 
No TARTS'. You can go into Andy de Waal's 
place in Schipperstraat^ known as the Tattooing 
Bar, drink your beer and come out witli an 
anchor on your ami and without once being 
accosted. Barbara Read lias achieved an English 
atnxjsphere in the Cafe Squirrel; open till daw^r 
without so much as a knowing wdnk. You could 
take your grandmother to Aime de Lignieue's 
round-the-clock bar. El Toro, a combined bar and 
sauna batli, is more inhibited than you might 
think. Ship' s officers like the Cafe Gentille 
because they are not badgered. Cafe de Ke3^ser has 
Ihe largest choice of Englisii beer in Europe and Ihe 
beer-mug collection covers a whole ^vall. There is 
an automat restaurant in Breidelstxaat w^eae you 
are asked to brir»g your own collection of dud 
coins. (Not so much as a ^ice of smoked eei, 
however, wdll you get free.) Castanets liven up the 
Don Juan and rijstafel at tbe Bali is said to be the 
finest on the Continent Cheapest snack bar in Ant- 
werp is tiie Cafe Het Anker on Koningin 



Astiidplein; roll and beer and again - no tarts. But 
if you go to Danny's Baror Madame Arthur's joint 
you will probably be bored. They told me I wfl^uld 
be unahde to distingui^ betweeai tiie men dressed 
as women and vice versa. I could tell ttiem at a 
glance; and WT.tii beer at ten bob or moie a bottle I 
ttiought it was a poor w/ay of ^Dending an evening. 
Far better to dance on the table at the Gipsy- 
Russian cafe called Zigeunerkelder. Though I must 
say that it takes a lot of beer to make me dance on 
the table nowadays. 

Nowad^^, I amsorty to S£^, I prferstarii^atthe 
charte and ship nx)dds in the Steen. This castle on 
the Schddt is the oldest sign of AntMop's past 
The tDwn grew up bdiind the turreted caslle; the 
port thirty niles from the sea tliat once saw five 
hundred ships entering and leaving every d^; the 
town that loaded two thousand w^ons evejy week 
with spices that had rounded the C^^ satin and 
veiv^ silk and t^^eslry. The tuwn once known as 
Aan 't Werf, to the wisarf, because the sea has 
alw^^beoi the life-blood of Antwerp, the sea that 
canies the vessds of two hundred shipping 
conpades to tHrty niles of modem 'VNiiarves. Once 
the greatest port in the world, Anlwop is still one 



of EuiTjpe'sfoiirniost iiT^xjrtant harboLirs. Biinitby 
Norman pirate^ besieged, sacked, destroyed by 
fire, hJockaded, bombed hy the Nazis, the people of 
Antwerp have known hard times. But they also 
know how to deal wdtii danger and adver^ty. When, 
the last panzers were retreating through tiie streets 
during tlie liberation in World War II, the cafe- 
owTiers watched tlie battle through their windows 
and then opeaied their doors and their chan^Dagne to 
w/elcome the Allied soldiers. 

Anbtv^p leaves you with an odd nixture of 
iiMiiDries. Thee:e was the Congo docl^ vdiei:e the 

^nnlG^M.U& and other mailboats I saw in Matadi 
years ago still load and unload and set off for the 
Congo as though nothing liad liappened. At the 
niEirket in Rubens Stxaat I setw a stall covered wdth 
^Tomious eggs marked SUferS knim SlJpe?S MJfle, 

lied lers. A wig sdl^:" worted nest to a man 

offenng vartenstopand fJatteus of hearing in potato 
salad were in great deaiiand. My quest for tiie rare, 
strange and curious led me into a shop crammed 
with sea-shells. The most expensive item was a 

vdiitn lyrafbmis, lookii^ voy nuch lite one of our 
periwinkles and priced at ei^ hundred pounds. 
"Only axty-dghb known spednens in the worid," 



utged the stopteeper. 1 lil^ the cotrjs ^oria imris, 

the "glory of the sea", but decided to keep my 
Belgian francs in case I felt like visiting Criterium 
again. The most sinister sheil in that shop ^vas a 

Tridagm Gigos wdgMng neady five hundred 
pounds. Mary a skin diver has been tiEpped in 
those g^ing jaws and drowned iDefore he could 
tear lis liniDS ftee, 

I qDent hours in the nautical musei.im housed in the 

historic Steeii castle dowai on the waterfront. 
Though the Belgians are not one of tiie great 
seafaring nations they have th.eir sea traditions. A 
dragon figureliead from a Viking ^lip, found in the 
Scheldt twenty years ago, is among the exhibits. I 
could liave spent da3^ among the charts and sliip 
decorations and months in the library of t^i 
thousEuid volumes. 

Rare, strange and curious ... the Anlwop Zoo is the 
hoiiB of oddities in the worid of natural MslDry. 
There 1 saw, for the first tine in ny life, theol^)is 
from the Coi^, rare wild horses and a living 
Gough Island rail. These entHpriang naturalisis 
nurtured the first Congo peafowd to survive outside 
Africa Tlianks to anotha:' of thdr Congo 
Qcpeditions 1 was able to neet a inDunt^n gorilla 



face to face. Many zoos di^Dlaiy their animals 
without bars. Only here in Antwerp, I undGastand, 
are the tards out in the opeai and preveaited from 
flying away by devili^ cievear rays of deteiTEait 
light. Reptiles tliat might create havoc among 
visitors are also uncaged. If a huge python moves 
towards an onlooker a ^laft of icy air sends him 
back to his w/arm. rock. 

Anh^op is a place wtere you have to be pi:^M:ed 
for suddeii changes in the weaSher. Oiie d^ in 
FdaTBry in^ find the people in danger of frost- 
hit^ the Aicdc wind itb^ be followed by fog; then 
the sun mil conB out and spdi^ will be m the air 
brfbro the sun goes down. 

"AntwiEap is the most interesting town in B^ginm 
and, the population b^ng predominantly iREaiiish, it 
resembles a Dutch or GemiEai city in many of its 
charactGd.stics/' remarked Baedecker towards tlie 
eaid of last century. Aiitweip still has a small 
Gemian colony about a thousand strong, but the 
Geaman atmosphere amounts to notliing more 
nowadays than a fondness for beer; tlie sour beer 
called gu^i^B, the SWe^ kfi^ lairbie beer flavoured 
witli chearies and tiie tmf^ste llDIBSlery beer 

served in gobies. Anbt\op is still a Florish forttess. 



lookii^ with oontenpt on Bmssds; v^tq the 
licknan^ Kietefielfes for She BnKellois because of 
the did^n-guzzling Hiat goes on m the ceptal. 
Antwop is the stcoi^hold of the stubborn and 
unconprising Flarish fee^r^, Mttely opposed to 
the PariaantDne of Bmssds. Bnesels is La Cytale 
bubAntJAopisLaMeliopDle Bmssds ine^ boast of 
its lailw^ and slieet-car niisajirs, its collection of 
old cinsna filnE, gramophone records and pijp^s. 
Antvvep has Rubais and Hder" Bronghd and Van 
Di^k Centuries ago someone suhiihI ip Bdgium 
in these words: 

Brussdsfbr noUeiren 

ArtiM^PTpfiyr rroneyed men 

Bruges for pr^^rts 

LjOu\/ainftyrlt^m&d rrtPti. 
Money emables the VlaaiTS dti^ns of Alto\Op tO 

live wdl. It is a dty of gaienDus plates and large 
passes. But it has kix*wn fat tirrES and lean. 
N^x^leon once sdd that Antwop night be rrade a 
pstol directed at the heart of England He found it 
very early last century, "little bdiEr tlian a lie^ of 
ruins, life an African township". Its trade had sunk 
to nothing. Canals wob dioted. Grass was growing 
in the deserted streels. The jedous Duteii dosed 



Antweip's gateway to the sea. Napoleon Le-opeaied 
it and ciung to Antwerp. Sadly he wrote latea:^ "It 
was tlie jxiixipal cause of n^ exile to St Heloia," 

I l^Anb^opby sea, tiiroijgh one of those locls in 
\\iich the rivQ" oBft of Europe wait cheek by jovvl 
wthttaiTp ships and ocean liners. Whole fanilies 
of water gypsies spend their lives on board the 
long, narrow, brighfly-paintEd barges. They fly 
the flags of France and Belgium, Western 
Germai^ and Holland; forty thousand barges 
with one hundred thousand human beings on 
board, and a horde of guard dogs. Babies and 
grandmothers peer through the lace curtains ia 
the stem cabins; husbarxk and wives handle the 
steering-wheels and popping engines. Soon they 
will separate, following the faiiiliar walerw^/s 
that run like a spider^ s web over the face of 
Europe Here is a barge that will discharge her 
cargo of bricks in Paris a fortnight henc^ there is 
a coal barge starting the long haul to Naixy. Life 
goes on without a thought for the inquisitive liner 
passengers staring down at the floating house- 
holds. After all, the blankets must be aired, the 
rugs shaken over the side, tlie potateies peeled 
and carrots scr^jed. Tir^ gslleys exude a variety 



of pronises; arxi so skilled and devoted are the 
cooks that even a horsenEat stew becomes a 
satisfying aroma Hawkers know they will find 
custeJiners while the great locks are filling and 
eirptying. They bring tliear wares Id the barges 
and sell everything from MoGcip&r^ to cheese, 

while tiie children ride their bicycles on deck. 

Close to Antwerp is the fenland, the faming and 
fishery setderrEnts that cater for the dty s hearty 
neals. Here the peasants of the Polders are called 
Boeren. This land of poplars and windnillS; old 
thatched horresteads and green willows, is a 
patchwork of little fanrs. Much of it is below 
water-levd. Wheat and vegetables ftouristL Itis a 
land of a nillion pigs and heaven alone knows 
how mai^ of those white- fleslied fowls that are 
just as welcome in Antwerp as they are among 
the proud and witly Kiekefretters of Brussels. 

The lock gates open and the fleet breaks up. 
Antwerp is fading now and I am sorry to be 
sailing away. Antwerp witlr its rarr^Darts and 
citadels, flats on stilts, wide boiilevards, 
fountains and tower blocks, dark side streets and 
rich art galleries lively markets and stately 
marble facades. Here on tlie river banks tire 



fishermen ai^ hauling in crabs for the Criterium. 
Antwerp will soon be at lunch and I am wishing 
tliat I ^vas back in De Keyserlei, taking in the 
flavour of another of my far-flung harbours of 

memory. 

What is the typical aroma of AntJAop? I follow in 
Ihe footstgis of fhe Freidi poet BaLiddedie in these 
tiavds of the nose Bauddaie sdd C^^ Town 
saidtof sheep, F^risw^s sour vinegar; coMatropc 
isles sndt of roses or misl^ Riesia reninded Hm 
of leather and Bmssds of Mad^ so^. 1 can fix 
Antwep in a second It is steak and diips, with the 

pancates called ko&k^xik in the distance. Your 
citizEai of Antwerp adores fritES. In evoy M^ro they 
sE*ve chips with, chicfeeai salad, with eel stew, wdth 
mussE^s and othEr likely and unlikely dixies. I 
imagine that you could get chips at the CritGaiun^ 
but not Avitiiout a disapproving gesture. Tlie fJeasant 
aroma of hot oil in which the /rifeS are SJniTEring 

drifts dong a hordrod .'\n&\erp steeds. You Yms/ 

ftitBS on the pavements in p^det comets and w^k 
about eating cliips just as the Ehgh^iman eats his 
fi^ and chips in public. "Fieaich cooking is stqDerfD 
but Belgian cooking is divine," the patriotic Belgian 



declares. Maybe. As far as I am conceaiied, they can 
offerme thear grapes but not thear chips 

And the sound of Anlwop? Utidoubledly the 
sdnging tov\oS; the carillons that ring oub the spirit 
of Bdgium in notes of alvo". The^^ h^j the traffic 
aw^ from Notie DanB in Anti\op wten the 

CnrillonSUr goes to the keyboaKi Nothing must 
disturiD tliese sononDus chords wiieai tlie bells play 

La BmhcinooiVK^. They had bells brfore docks in 
Bdgium The sounds that have be^DixE the 
country's nationd nxEac stalled as tine dgnals. 
Now the bdls fill ihe airwth ri:ythm and stirdtiz^i 
and sbango:' dite ™tli thdr soloiii vLhi:ations, the 
ieveri::ej:ating bdls tiiat seem to readi out to the 
stats. But afto" the trenrAardo and tiie diiming of 

the bells liave died away I hear a very different 
sound, the nieM/ing of the seagulls. They come in 
from the Scheldt; range the old streets with, hungry 
eyes and pick rq^ scraps in parks. Tliey are there to 
rearind you tiiat Antwerp is a dty of the sea. Many 
roads convea:ge on Antw^p and its tiade hinterlaixl 
rolls away to the east as far as Switzerland. But liie 
gulls remind us that the trade flags of the worid fly 
in the liarbour wiiere twenty thousand stevedores 



l^andle die cargoes the palm oil and tiie coffee, liie 
copal and rutfoei^ sugar cane and cotton. 

TTie great coium;^^ of the bdls, the loi^ cavalcades 
of seagulls in the parks, the ataiDsphere of fried 
potatoes . . . have I overiooked something? Yes, 
it is the fragrance of cigar smoke, of the most 
Qcpensive Havanas, as the dLamond merchants 
neet and light up in Pdikaanstraat before 
starting the serious business of tiieir dny. 

Chapter 16 
ReturnTo The Ramhas 

BARCELONA is one of those welcxDining harbours 
where yo\i reach the lieart of the cily aftea" a walk of 
only ten minutes fn^m the sliip. Ten minutes after I 
left the Europa at tJie smart passenger temiinal I 
was in the Ramblas again. BarcEJona is a world of 
its own WT.th iTXJie contrasts than any oiiier Medi- 
tearanean seaport I know; a restless place wheie 
Catalan accents are har^ but Ibe people are saiiart 
and helpful; a hardworking, rebellious fJace, feared 
and detested by the Madrilenos; a city where you 
can look back for centuries and feel tire present in 
file nourishing markets and eiegant shops. 
Barcelona is int^lectual and exhilarating; brutal and 



rutliless at times yet always romantic. Cervantes 
declared tliat Barcelona was a fountain of courtesy, 
a refuge for foreigners, an asylum for tire poor, a 
home for tire courageous. Barceioneses informed 
me that a giri walking liome alone in the small 
hours wrt3uld not be molested, and I believe tiiis is 
true. 

This tiadii^ post, ledoloib of the sea, goes back a 
loiig w^, posaMy for tra) thousand yeois. Soiib s^ 
the Basques put tp a walled settleiiMit on the stor^ 
othBs ttdnk the Phoeaiidans founded it Roiran 
relics are part of the old qieilo', a towo", aqueduct 
and teaiple Th^ called it Bardno, from berca, a 
vessd. Mooisconqus:edandhelditforatin:£L Spdn 
seit out Qf ploros and tradrt^ fle^ so that 
Barodona becariB a rival to Vaica The Catalans 
have made Barcdoia the leading industrial diy and 
chief port of Span They are not Spadsh, these 
devQ" Catalans; they tiy to ignore isolated Spdn and 
the barrier of the Fyceiees and tWnkof thearsdves as 
Europeans. They dii^ to tlieir lai^u^e and 
traditions. They own the p^^omlls and tanneies, 
the stedwDiis and factories. They look with 
contorpt on the poor, easy-going uneducated 
Spanish who flood in from the South It is sdd that 



you have to search, for Spain in BaLceiona. Catalans 
and Spaiii^i cannot live ^Dart but tiiey quanel 
incessantly. Howevea; tiieae are now two million 
people in Barcelona and among thetn are eanigrants 
from all tiie otlrer ]:»iDvince^ attracted by hi^ier 
wages, eager to find a standard of living above liie 
meatless, ill-clothed poverty of their Ixjme towns. So 
tiie diarp-faced Basques have left the Bay of Biscay 
to settle heae; msary Andalusians have come in 
thonsand^ strong and adveaiturous Extreniadurans 
have joined the throng; hard-hitteai Castilians ar»d 
willing Galidans have found a new hom^ and if you 
require a conscaeaitious nurseanaid, pick one of many 
from A^xiri as. 

Stand on 1he hill of El Tibidabo bdind Barcelona, 
ftehdll thatsheltas ±edtyfiDina:)ldix»rth winds, 
and you will see the three Baicdonas and the 
iT^iificsit setting of this great seeport Along the 
ODast to the north runs the Cosia Brava rdlw^ line, 
so dose Id the sea tiiat travellers see the fisheniMi 
Holding their n^ on the beadles, and oxai hauling 
the boats ovq:" the sand Round the dty rise tlie pine 
WDods and grey oork forests; hejB are vin^^atds and 
patches of heathe:; fidds of ti^m:^ and rosen^afy, 
villas on the liUs. And on the plain betiveen the 



mDuntmE and the sea Barcdona stands. Barcdona, 
a ODirpad; grid-kon dty in three sections. Frcst the 
old Barcdona near the watofront, the dark and 
nariDW stieds where you can hardly opai an 
un4»dla; winding streets Hiat defy the georretncal 
plan of tlie mDdeni dty. The aidiaitn^ Ran±>las cut 
Uiroig^li tliis district; the wide Raniias, fuU of 
diana witli scenes Uiat will hold you for as long as 
you care to st^ in Barcdona Haza de Catalurya, 
v\hejB tiie Raniias start is the senlinMital coitre of 
Barcdon^ ttis hi^e sunlit plaza with its fountains 
and pigeons. 1 sliall soon letum to the Raniias. Old 
Barcdona eppeals to ite OTomiDiEly. It coves only 
one-teith of the whole dty area but it holds nrst of 
the spirit of adventureL 

From lire liill you can follow tlie magnificent 
boulevards of die second Barcdona, liie new city. 
Here is La Diagonal, officially the Avenida del 
Generalisama Franco, tlie longest stxeet in 
BarcGiona, with great office blocks and glittenng 
^ops and the glass Barwro TransEidantico skysci^Der. 
This is a cily of resounding names. Soulh of La 
Diagonal runs the seveainHle Aveaiida de Jose 
Antonio Primo de Riveaa. B^^veen these two 
reairind^B of military glory you can discern lire 



Paseo de Gracia, regarded by many tiavelle^s as the 
most handsome avenue of plane bees in all Spain. 
You could stay Lq3 hiEare for hours hsteaiing to an 
intGiligEot guide pointing out the aghts of this 
masculine, throbfcang city. Two million people, two 
and a lialf million tourists eveay year, ten tixjusand 
shops for touristy five thousand bars. Your guide 
will indicate the third Barceiona, the suburbs fliat 
have overtaken quaint old villages that once formed 
part of file countryside. TiHdabo is Barcelona's 
finest nnrador; a romantic name for a viewpoint. You 
may even see the faint shape of Majorca on the 
horizon, nearest of the Balearics. But the main 
panorama is BarcGiona, most beautiful wiien seeai 
from these heights. Barcelona, a large window on the 
outside wodd for a country tiiat has hidden in its 
cloisters through the c^ituries. Barcelona, with a 
poation as fine as Najdes on a gulf and harbour 
coveaing four thousand acres. 

When you walk tp from the liarbour the fiist wide 
sb^et you lEadi is dso the rrost fasdriaiii^ stieet in 
the dty - the Raiifclas. Once this was a ravine and 
Ranfclas is an Aialic w^rd neaiii^ rive" bed Eariy 
s^e^s biilt a wall thej:e The bed of sand, wh^B 
water once flowed, was filled in and turned into a 



boulevard more than aceitLny ^o. Citiz^is desoted 
ofto" popular streets inxiBdialBly and irade the 
Raniias the pdse of Baroelona, one of the nest 
loreafeilie thoroi^ifaros in the worid I canatona 
beaxii tliB:e for hours without beii^ bored 

Start at the top, at the fountain of Canaletas. (Drink 
the water, they say, and you will never leave 
BanDGiona; but tiiey sa^' that sort of tiling wiiG^ever 
there is a fountain,) Ttiis is heaveai for those w^to like 
to go on foot ^vitiiout fear of niotorcarsL There are 
narrow and dangerous traffic lanes on each side of 
the Rambla^ but the broad centie is a safe and sacred 
proniEaiade. Rows of fJane trees create a green and 
pleasant wflDrid in sumniEa; with banana palms for 
variety along one section. For the RanitJas look like 
one slie^ but the sections have diffcaEait names. Up 
heae at the top is the I^anitda de los Estudio^ the 
student^ because kio^ after Idosk seils new^Dapeas 
aixl otliei" reading material; the "News of the Worid" 
heae, tlie more acadeaiHC "Decline and Fall" in 
p^Derback fonn elsewhea^. I wandered about tireae 
one eariy moming w^atching the waters rolling rqD 
the greeai sunblinds and putting out tapas boards and 
menus of ftie daiy. The life of the RamtJas is 
sustained to a large extent by tapas and tiie wine arxl 



beer that go with tiiese appetisG^s. I listed the tapes 
on my ti:ay one day: the familiar octopus looking 
like onion rings fiietl in battea; anchovies and 
almonds, olives large and small, mushrDom^ potato 
salad, tortillas and salteadas. But Iheie are dozeais 
mor^ all weiconje at five in tlie afternoon in a 
corintiy w^iegie dinner starts at nine or tEai or evai 
later. I ate baby eeJs one day; tapas are alwaiys liny. I 
sani^^led tripe in crearr^ reeling in a little pastiy boat. 
Salty goose bamacies were followed by scx^qDS of 
smoked liouL Taverns witli sawdust on the floor 
offered me sausages of many flavours; and in the 
expesTSJve restaurants the t^Das included Russian 
caviar and hearts of palm. Some tapas are hot, others 
are cold. I love thE«i all, from darn stew to fisli 
rissoles. 

ItistDoeady fort^:esbubI cannot hdp stBring at a 
KstBLirant dected out with rigid hares, stone-cold 
ptieasanls, fruit and cheeses; all designed to lure ite 
inade Lunch txfe^, at linety pes^as, ODiisists of 
Barcdona soip (a gariicl^ n^attall fciDti^, 
Barcdona oixEletle filled with chid^ liva:' and ham 
and various cheeses. Hgeons drink at the ornate 
rin^EQith-century fountans. The horse-drawn 
victorias, the sttaw-hatted horses, the tra>\\heded 



tartanas, the peasants in knee breeches; these si^its 
of ny earlier viat to Barcelona are not here tod^ 
but poii^K th^ still leefpear in ceMn places at tte 
right tin^s. Soitb of the pavenoits on the Ranblas 
are tiled in waves; nx)st disconcerting for those who 
have tal^ too iibt^^ c^orosos or finos with thar 

Move on to the Raniia de las Floies whoB artists 
love tD pent the stalls loaded with carnations and 
can^liaS; violets and roses. Mdds are cleaning 
windows overiookirg the Raniias while their 
nistresses feed the c^ed tards on the fcolcomes. You 
can change yjur pounds or dollars ha^ into pes^as; 
or lose heavily by podia^i^ lottoy tid^s. Fbth^c 
soldiers one-am:Ed, one-legged, irmiBd in the Civil 
War, produce their nedals and ask forthe price of a 

SdyemnO brandy. 

TMs splendid avenue owes notMng to the acdiitects 
who dedgned the shops and hotels. The last-coitury 
facades are ordinary lalh^:' than beautiful, 
interesting because of the enterprise of shopfeepos, 
the agns and decorafions put ip by dever people 
withsonsthii^tosdl. You find nnar^ hotels in the 

Rambles, a parfunnria here aiid a bookshop thei^. 
(Barcelona is the headqiiartG^s of Spain's publishing 



industry.) Now and again there is a toucli of 
Luiconscious hi.uix>Ln.^ the cabaret named Playboy 
and the medical clinic right alongside tliat ought to 
make every playboy tbink twice. Close by is a joke 
^Top with mysteaious boxes in the window marked 
" gentlemen only" . 

Wtoi you are tiied of blooiTB; seeds and 
succuleiils, pass on Id the grey African parrots, the 
gaudy Brazilian parrots, the bird stalls with 
canaries, n^na birds, parakeets and other 
specimens, singing or salent, from evoy comer of 
the globe Those \sJbD lite to teep tortoises or 
tropical fish as pels wUl not go aw£^ dis^poinled. 
Marmosets and rabbits aro also available and \\MtB 
nice aro as che^ as kittens. Long-earod pipjies 
^:peal to posable bL^ei:s. Y ou can hiro a chairhB:e, 
feed the pigeons and adniro the woimn swinging 
along. 1 was told that the Ramblas aro as crowded at 
three in the nrjming as tliey aro at ten in the 
morning; but novvad^^ the hour of three am finds 
neinbed 

Pass on to tiie Rambla dei Centio (also known as 
tiie Ramhda de los Capucliinos) and you liave on 
your right the Teatio del Liceo^ greatest opeaa house 
in Spain with seats for tiiree thousarKl five hundred 



people. Only the Seal a in Milan surpasses ttie 
LyceLim in grandeLir. It is said tiiat a Catalan would 
rather miss a meal than his mu^c. However, this is 
a prosperous city. I imagine that the Banielonese 

enj oys both his cociab stew and Cam:Hi 

Tired and thirsty? The Ramblas not only quench 
your thirst with beer and wine. You can onder a 
weird iced drink made from bean juice. Or a 

gmnt^nda, fnit juice froz^i and then pulverised 
Bub file finest qu^xher of the v\4x)le lot is sangria, 

tlie blood-red Spanish claret cup witli fiTiit salad 
thrown in lavishly. A strong reviver is Sar»gre de 
ToLo^ bull's Hood- 

At the foot of the Raniias stands the most 
oonspacuDus inonunoTb in Barcelona, the iron 
ColunixK oolumi Ijao hundred feet M^ Ndson in 
Trafalgar Square is a little M^T^ bubthesunmtcan 
be reached only by sleeplgacks. ColunbiK hes one 
of those seenii^y fliirey lifls inside the shaft so 
that those ™th heads for hdghts rney tiavd ip to the 
galley just bdow the gilded ball on wtich the stHtue 
slands. 1 was saiisfied with an inspection of the dght 
baoiiffi lions on the lower part of the monuiiMTt and 
the bronze rdi^ ducting episodes in the life of 
ColunixK. Of course thB:e is a m^nificoit vievv of 



the qDires and stLeets of liie city; and if you can look 
stLaight down without falling off the galleay you will 
see the Reales Atarazana^ the arsGaial and diipyard 
wheae the fleets of Spain WE^e built and rigged, 
careened and repaired ceaitLiries ago. The fine 
building, with its turrets and arcades^ is now a mari- 
time muse^im; not in the same dass as Greenwich 
but containing nevertheless a grand collection of 
models and paintings figureheads and machinery, 
boats in gold and alver, ivory and tortoise^reil. In 
the midst of all the ^ory tliat was Spain I noticed a 
valuable scale modei of tire Balmoral Castl& that I 

ga^d ipon wistfully as a child wtei it held the 
place of lionour in the Union- Casfle wiiilow ill C^)e 
Town. 1 iir^ine ttet d^als of the vaysge to 
Barcdona have now beai lost Leave this litlle 
nystery and tafe a last ^ance at the ColuntaE 
status five tiiTES the aze of the iran hiiredf . 
Barcdona has adopted the eqioiEr iii railiB' a bold 
w^. A scale irodd of Sonta Maiia is to be found 

in the nautical museum and Iheae is a laryervea^on 
afloat in tire harbour. But tire credit for sending 
Columbus off on his voyages does not belong to 
Barcelona. Only on his return vyas Columbus 
presented to Ferdinand arxl Isabella. The monument 
was built about eighty years ago. It is sudi a 



promineaTt landinark tlrat many citizens call it "the 
Eiffel Tower of BarceJona". 

ColuiiixK looks down on a qioidid waiefront not 
only tattoo pariours and bars but the palrre of the 
Peseo de Colon and the fled: of pleasure steaiios 
and othe" subU passenger craft known locally as 
ga\Aotas (gulls) and golordiinas (swallo\\s). 
Years ago 1 voyaged in one of these h^py little 
ships, guitars humnlng; on the short run across 
the harbour to La EscoUera, the seaside resort 

Never do I roam the Ramblas without turning into 

the mBixxtdo, the great San Jose Market where 
they set out all the foodstuffs of land and sea with 
the skill of window- dressers or intmor 
decorators. The variety is sti^jendous. One stall 
offers two dozen species of olives, green and 
black, stuffed with aimonds or anchovies; this is 
aliiDst an eaicyclopaedia of olives. If you need a 
skinned kid or a sucking pig or wild boar the 
iiartet will not dis^point you. All sorts of 
poultry corre over in crates from the Balearics; 
cheeses from the Costa Brava liintEriand; spicy 
chorizo sausages, also known as hunters' 

saus^es; and butifana sausages of minced pork, 
spices aiid cinnamon. I stopped at a spice stall aiid 



asked niy guide to explain some of the items; 
rosemary, sorrel, bay leaves and the juice of ripe 
pomegranates for tlie sauce that goes well witli 
turkey. Globe artichokes and sweet red peppers 
are always in great demand. There was a mush- 
room I had never seen before, tlie nrylxcimon OI 

Catalonia, a mishrDom that gives an aromatic 
flavour to a stew. They had caiiionile leaves for 
tea and n^/sterious herbs for mar^ ailnnents. I 
noticed a tomato stall witli the fnit in varying 
st^es of ripeness. My guide pointed out thab the 
Barcelonese prefer tiieir salad ton:ialDes to be 

TDSQuO^ slightly green. If you want a ripe tomato^ 

ask for miy rmduro. Almonds pl^ a large part in 
the Spanish diet and 1 saw a popular sweet honey 
and almond paste, at the n:iarket 1 also notic^ 
partridges in cages. Game birds aro netted at night 
and the bi:y^er5 usually go hon:ie with small bags 
of sardines as well. Sardines, so tliey s£y, make 
tbe best stuffing for a roast partridge, chestauls 
forturtey. 

Anoth.er turn-off from tiie Raniblas, through the 
short portico street named Colon, leads you to the 
Plaza Real, a comer of niid-iiineteentii century 
Barcelona with porches and palms, a pretty 



fountain, lan^Ds by Gaudi, bars and the shops of 
taxidermists. Coin and stan^ collectors n^^t here 
every fine Sunday morning, swapping happily. 
Nearby is the famous "El Rey" establishment, 
with heriDS for all ailments. Pass out of tire plaza 
by the glamorTJUs alley Bacardi and you will soon 
be in the Barrio Gotico, the authentic Old Barcelona 
marvellously fHieserved. Lovers of medieval 
renaissance and baroque architecture stroll in 
wonder past the black stones of the cafliedral and 
tlie palaces. The catliedral has been described as 
"the darkest and most irrysterious in Spain". I failed 
to identify the Moor's head suspended below the 
organ fliat jarred on Sacharevell Sitwell; bi.it I 
admired the stained glas^ the orange tree^ fountain 
and geese in the doisteas, BarcEionese claim that 
tliese cloisters are the finest in Spain. A Roman 
teai^le once occupied tliis ^te, follovi'ed by a 
mosque. Before I left the Gothic Quarter niy guide 
pointed out a weilnourislied church dignitary 
entering a splendid old house. "Here in Spain, wiien 
a niEin has the fat of the land, we say that he lives 
like a canon," smiled the guide. 

It is inpossitle to go far in Barcdona without 
aicoinitoing the work of Anionio Gaudi, one of 



tiiose inspired (or misgiiided) architects wiio shock 
sonie people and hold others spellbound. I 
Luiderstand tiiat a lot of Barceloneses (possihJy a 
majority) are sick of Gaudi and all his inescapable 
and ovcapowGong relics. However, tlie Gaudi 
monuments dominate parts of tlie city. Sometimes I 
sjgh, often I stare and Judder; but the dead Gaudi 
remains^ caiormous and A^ctorious. Nowhere else in 
file world, I think, lias an architect left such a lasting 
in^ression on a city as Gaudi has done in Barce- 
lona. 

Gaudi m^ be desctibed, poii^:G, as an early 
surrealist It is difficult to decide wtelhe' his first 
^orts w^e serious or a SDWU^ of wild oats. SoriE 
s^ he WBS jokiug; tliat his dedgns were 
prqx^tEax^us, even nigiftmarish. Apart fix^in conven- 
tional materials such as granitE and iiH±le, glass, 
cement brick and wrought iron, lie also used ebory 
and ivory and he antidpated a recenb trend by 
anbodytr^ hsDl^oi bottles and dolls' heeds in 
ceiling decoratiorL Stalagtrites, stalactites and 
icides ^pear in sorre of lis binldii^. Highly 
original was his w^ of nsking a bdlding ^^jear to 
be enogii^ from raw stone. Everything he did was 
in advance of the period in wiiidi he lived (1852- 



1926). He was reckless in his use of curves. His 
blods of flats in the Paseo de Grada res^rble sea 
waves and he dedgned chinne^ lite owls or 
warriois witii hdrreis. Gaudi adorned his binldu^ 
with rich nosdc patterns, pdntii^ and strange 
balconies. 

You find Gaudi in many parts of Barcelona; in fad; 
tiie dtizens sa^^ tiiat Gaudi is Barceiona. Early this 
ceaitury he laid out a park on the slopes of Mount 
Camielo, to tlie nortti of the city, with iron gates 
that ar^ adniired even by those wlio dislike nuich of 
his work. Fantastic ceramic toweas^ twisting 
benches, leaning columns and whimsical staincases 
appeared during the fourteeai years that Gaudi 
passed creating the park. His own house stands 
thG9:e on the edge of this stupendous flight of fancy. 
The house is now a museum. Gaudi's admirers 
regard, his unfinished Church of the Sagrada 
Familia (Holy Family) as liis maisterpiece. He 
selected a dark brown stone from Mbntjuich hill for 
tlie outside and a softer wliite stone for the interior. 
Galleries were designed for a womeai's choir of 
fifteen hundred voices and a cliildren's choir of 
seven hundred. Three immense facades represented 
Birtli, Passion and Glory, but only Birth was 



con^leted. Gaudi gave ^Decial attGaition to tlie cxypt 
and there is nothing cxDntaJversial about the lovely 
mosaic pavement he left there, a wide border of 
vine leaves round the church. Four soaring scares 
witli multi- coloured tips resemble gigantic 
cypresses. The spires make the Sagrada Familia a 
landniEirk. Some describe it as a M/ork of geniu^ 
others deplore the wliole idea. But the money still 
conies iri, the scaffolds move, the builders cany on. 

An hotel beers the nane of Gaudi but this particular 

tribute was not really necessaiy. Gaudi cannot be 
forgotten. 

After the exubeaance of Gaudi the very different 
Picasso graffiti on the facade of the College of 
Architects come as a comic reiief. Picasso spent 
most of his childhood in Barcelona and the Picasso 
Museum in the Calle Montcada was ihe first in the 
worid to be dedicated to tliis painter. It has not only 
exan^les of Picasso's early work but includes other 
periods as well. The monastery at Mbntserrat also 
has a liveiy Picasso, a brilliant interpretation of the 
sardann dance. 

No visator to Barcelona is allowed to miss the 
Pueblo Espanol^ the so-called "Spani^ Village" on 



Monguich hill. It was built as a pemiEuient feature 
of the International Exhibition in 1929 and there it 
stands like the Crystal Palace and Eiffel Tower, but 
certainly far more attractive. The idea was to 
sliow typical arcliiteclure and life in many parts of 
Spain; so there are twenty streets, seven squares, 
castles arxl villas, workshops, a chruT:h, a town 
hall and a monastery. Every building is a faithful 
stone for stone replica. The names ring like 
trumpet calls: the Plaza Castellana at the 
entrance, tlie Plaza Mayor, the gate of Avila with 
its turrets, the Calle de Caballeros, tlie arches of 
Zaragoza, the Andalusian fountain, the stairs of 
the Cathedral de Con^xjstela, a wooden balcony 
from Oviedo and a palace from Caceres. Of 
course it is a village of facades, with rooms deep 
enough for shops and workshops. You can buy all 
sorts of Spanisli arts and crafts from Toledo 
swords to ivory and manquetry. Sandals and 
sabots, model ships, tapestry and porcelain are all 
there and you can see the dolls of every region. I 
lingered in the wine shop, examined the jams and 
dried fruit, the chocolates and patisserie. Give 

yourself as much time as possible wiien you 
wander through the Stieet of the Prince of Viana, 
through the Catalan quarter, past the carved 



doors, tiie crests of noble houses, under the trees 
and along the flagstoned streets of Pueblo 
Espanol. Nobody lives there and yet it is a pictLire 
of the life of Spain. 

I cannot ssy that Barcelona has a doninant 
aroma, but it has lesser ones of con^derable 
interest Fried doughnuts are armng the street 
foods, so that you are bound to sniff the hot oil. 
Roasted almonds are mDre subtle, they treat them 
like chestnuts and serve them piping hot or 
po^Mier them for a peculiar drink. On a winter^s 
d^ hot chocolate beverages coirpete with ODffee. 
Here and there you can pick oub the smell of a hot 
charcoal stDve with a strong gariic background. 
Saffron is ixDre difficult but it is usually there 

V\4ien the fanily pa^ln is being prepared. I have 
smelt chickens turning on a spit in the street; wine 
from a leaky pigskin on a cart arriving from the 
coiintryj tar and rope emerging from one ship 
chandler's sliop after another in tlie Paseo de 
Colon. In residential streets you can usually 

detect sofritD, the bleiid of tomalD and onion fried 
in oil as the first step in nBny a recipe I imist not 
forget the penetrating odour of bootpolish that 
hangs in the air whenever the Urrpiabotns gatlier. 



The poor bootblack is part of the Spanish scene 

because your CQbaUero would rather go wiflioub a 
cigarette than walk far wfh dull shoes. So the 
liiTpLa (dean) faotos (boots) iTHnage to survive 1 
fdt sorry for fh^n until one crafty fellow tried to 
hammer unwanted n^al contractions into the soles 
of ny shoes. It would have cost tcb a hundred 
pesetas if I had allowed this crouchii^ scherre" to 
have his w£^. 

Everyday sounds in Bamrdona come rip from the 
harbour, tiie steam whistles and ^rens of all great 
ports. But tliis is also a city of ^es&is, VvlthmMC in 

the streets. 1 have watohed gypdes dancing in the 
Ramblas, barrd organ and tambourine giving then 
a wild abandon But the nust unocpected burst of 
sound 1 ever heard there cane foin a shabby nsn 
v\iio had just beei turned oub of a coffee bar for 
drunkei behaviour He stood out^de and eiier- 
tmned a whole section of the Raniias to a snateh of 

uGI CCIVAD sung with hardly a flaw. PeojiJe stopped 
in tiieir tracks. He was not ^nging for money but 
just to anuise himself. He reeled away with, the 
crowxi listGaiing until he turned a comer. Clearly a 
man w^io had known better days. In certain places 
notably tire Plaza de San Jaime and tire Cuidadela 



park, bands play on Smidafys and you may see 
hundreds of people^ linked in cinde^ dancing die 
Catalonian folk danoe, the sardana. Ay^OVB can 

tafepart ItisspontaneDusandea^oyahle. 

Barcelona is full of visions and contLasts. During 
one long drive I saw women with jugs gossiping at 
a fountain. The red awnings of liie Hotel Presadente 
ar»d tiie washing strung up in the slums reminded 
me that Barceiona has the highest cost of living in 
Spain; it is a far mor^ expensive city tiian Madrid. 
Wherever you go, Barcelona has personality. 
Stieete medieval and narrow lead into dazzling 
ultiB-mod^n boulevardsL I visited the larger of the 
two bull-rings, with, seats for tweaityfive tiiousand 
peo]:Je; over the rT>ad was tire Sol y Sombra bar, the 
sun and ^ladow of the bull-ring, the cheap seats in 
the heat and glare, I was startled hy the unsuspected 
reality of a Sears Roebuck deparinient stor^; but th.e 
Hotel Donjuan in a dark and caiDoked lane seemed 
inevitahJe. I drank two glasses of grand dry sherry 
accon^Danied by potato criqDS, olives stLiffed witii 
anciiovies and octopus rings fried in batter, at tiie 
Tico de Pichon, the pigeon- ^looting club. During a 
traffic jam I noted a Kruger Park poster (tire one 
with tlie leopard) in a travel agent's window. I 



saAV tlie Casa Beethoven with a window full of 
sheet music; and tlie Pan^^a Grill offering tlie 
original Paella Valenciana. Signs the farsighted 
stranger sliould memorise wherever tiiey occur 
read: Sanitarios - Caballeros, Senor^s. I glimpsed 
fans and furs, swords and ivory chess sets in tlie 
luxurious Hotel Manila arcade. What a life one 
might lead in Barcelona, I thought, if one had a 
million or so pesetas in tlie Banco de Vizcaya. 
But I was not doing too badly lAitli my book of 
traveller's cheques. 

Not so long ^o Barcelona tolerated one of the 
nDst notorious red-light districts in the worid. 
This was the so-called Barrio Chino; and mar^^ a 
half-sozzled seaman has rolled along the Caile de 
San Pablo (not a saintly street, by the w^} 
Qcpecting \d be accosted by alluring Chinese giris 
in cheongsains. They mey have been surprised by 
the absence of alniDiid eyes, but not dis^pDinted; 
for aryone who esc^jes being accosted in that 
quarter nnst be dfher very young or senile I 
discovered aftnr much questioning that the Barrio 
Cliino was once the area where shipping 
conpanies trading with the Orient had flieir 
offices. My guide book uses strange langu^e in 



describing this slum where tlie dark bars are hung 
with biills' heads and decorated with enomioLis 
barrels of sherry. "The curious visitor sliould take 
a iiiglit tour roiuid this rath.er imprecise quarter^ 
not just for the purjxjse of discovering some local 
colour but to piTJve for himself the exaggerated 
statements of Francis Carco and other writers of 
this low district of Barcelona," setys the guide. I 
searched in vain for Francis Carco. The guide 
goes on: "An infinite number of measuries, from 
town-planning to pohce measLires, has dianged 
considerably tlie physiognomy of this port 
district, " 

I followed the advice of the guide book and found 
"local colour^' in evesy decrepit stceet Organised 
brothels were closed down soitb years after 
Worid War II but the ladies of the night nonaged 
to remain at their posts. They are in cabarets and 
flamenco joints, ready at a nod of the head to 
swing across to your table "The atmosphere is 
inevitably sordid," s^^ iry guide book Yes, but 
the snioke-laderi, winesatiirated, guitar-strumning 
atmosphere is not without interest arxi inspiration 
for the writer and artist Y ou hear not only music 
but the clatter of doninoes and whispered offers 



of less innocent diversions. Francis Carco 
probably had something. 1 wish that 1 could get 
hold of his book "You can feel the lieart of the 
old city beating in the Barrio Chino/' someone 
told me. "It is full of crininals and prostitutes 
but you will not be knocked on the head." Once 
the quarter was known as "the Montmartre of 
Barcelona". Tod^ the stieet called El Paralelo 
has ixithii^ more risky tiian revue tiiealies and 
bodegas. Thirty years ago a visiteir wrote: "Tlie 
Barrio Chino need not fear conparison with the 
Boca of Buenos Aires or pre-war Marseilles at 
its worst" Now there are merry-go-rounds in El 
Paraldo. The police are stiong but 1 doubt 
whetiier tiiey have cleaned up all the dark arxi 
narrow stieets of the Barrio Chino. "We would 
emphasise that what remains is only a pale 
shadow of what this amusement centie 
represented in the past" sums up my guide book 
Another guide reaiiarked: "Where tiiere are 
sailors there are tiiose who will cater for his 
needs. " So of f you go, leaving your passport and 
wallet at the hotel. 



Chapter Seventeen 
Six DAys iNTmESTE 




Chapter 17 
Six Days iNTmEsrE 

Perii^s a very few of you irey rei^iiber the 
Austrian Lloyd liiiEJs that put into Table B^ on 
thEir voy^es round Africa from Trieste during 
the eariy yeais of this century. The Carimhia and 
Gatida \vero the pionees; and aflo" them cane 
the splendid five-thousand tDnnej:s Africa and 

KOGTuGT with white hulls and yellow fiinnels. 
Trieste is still the grand harbour wiiere tlie Lloyd 
Triestino ships turn round, the wliite- hulled 
modem Africa and EUTOpa. 

Wlieai I told my friends tlrat I was doing a round 

trip in the Europa and spendii^ sis dns/s in 
Trieste, they esloi: ' 'How will you pass the tiiiE 
during six d^^ in Trieste ?" TTien thero was an 
Arroican writer namedjaepo' More vdx) tried to 
depress itb with these wDnk: ' Trieste, the caitce 
of so mary hitter quands, is itself rafho:' a dull 
place" Shucte to Mr More. I speait six li^py 
d^/s in Trieste and r^umed to the wondos of 
Venice feeling that 1 could ha^e gone on 
exploring Trieste for weels. The tiDuble about 
Trieste is that it has beei neglected hy aufliDis 
w4x)se books on oths:' parts of Italy are in 



tremendous denend Evea Hie observant, 
scholariy and axyclopaedic H V. Morton, who 
haou^ Italy to life for rre, ne^o" seid a word 
about Trieste I sippDse the portion has a lot to 
do with it Trieste is tucl^ au^ at the nost 
northedy point of the Meditoranean, at the 
Of tiaiB north-east comer of the AdriatiQ ri^ up 
^dnst the Iron Curiam. 

Of course I sought expert advice before sailing. 

Nfy frieaid Signor Lasari, part owner of the Italian 
restaurant wliere I have dined for year^ told me 
wheaie to go in Trieste. Tlieae was another Italian, 
a humorist^ who described tlie bOfQ, terorof the 

AdriatiQ the hatte' north-east wind of winte" that 
con^s all the w^ from the Danube bedn with 
hurricane force 'Trieste ees jost lite Cq^ 
Town," he declared "tfee you have soulh-eseter 
- voBe strong. And in Trieste the bom - one 

hundred, one hundred and tweaity nale an hour. 

Knock you flat, tiiatbora. feh^jsHowahrickin 
yourface and sendy^u to hospital. Or m^be puff 
ahoiee down Watch outfortheibora r 

So I came into the dear mountain air of Trieste in 
mid-winter; the biadng air that demands an 

overcoat \Aen the boTQ IS blowing. 1 roiMiiDaed 



d'Annunzio's vision of liiis scEaiG^ "as greeai as an 
Alpine meadow in ^ring". It was not so greGai 
tiiat daiy, but there was no snow^ when I stared 

from the Europd at the dty built ill an 
aiqiithealie of Mis with wiiite roeds dinfciiig 
out of it to villas with fine gardais. Here was a 
setting of great splendoun the sura^ linEstone 
Carso plateau riddled with caves; sutois aniiiig 
pine tiees; rod^ liUlades with viii^oils bub not 
vegeiahle gardens; inpressive ODastal lii^i\\^s; 
andoit casteUos on MUtops and the ti^illy 
pected, nanow, windii^ stceels of Trieste bdow. 
Alw^^ you ate consdous of the Adriatic, the 
blue lane that Triestinos legard as their canal 
leading to the worid Alw^/s the eye of the 
naAo^ns" roams along those m^iiificeib sea^de 
esplanades that lead to lovdy piaces with Mstoric 
and ronsntic nan^s: Barcola and MkanaiE, 
Grignano, Sisliana, Duino, Tnnavo, Rosandia and 
Muggia No wDiide" they catl Trieste "Litlle 
Edai" or "Little Riviera of the Adriatic". No 
wonder ths prize lias beoi coveted ty its 
nd^ibouts. This is the dty that itisfiied 
d'Annunzio wtei he dedared: "Nothing itdjb 
beautiful has risai ftDin the sea ance Veius 
aiHged" Trieste is only two hours by fast train 



from Venice. Everyone knows Venice but few 
think of travdling along the panoranic 
Adriatic coast to Trieste. True, the bleak 
irountains in the distance are in communist 
tHnitory; but these wooded Wllddes with fiidr 
coves and yacht harbours are 1 talian 

Trieste moves in and out of tiie wodd's 
headlines, looking back at ttie prospenaus days 
of its past, not caring to stare too hard into the 
future. Once it was the seventh port of ttie 
worid. Now it is not to be found among the 
first six ports of Italy. However, the days wh^ 
the people of Trieste went to bed not knowing 
wlrether they would wake up in Italy or 
Yugoslavia seem to be over. No longer does 
the city pass backwards and forwards from 
nation to nation hke a chip on a gaming table. 

Soon after landing 1 enquired aboub the bom 

and learned that it had been racing over the 
highlands of Istria for tiiree days and lastiing 
the lovely gulf. Now it had gone down, after 
knocking the Triestinos flat. They spoke about 
it seriously. Some con^^ared it with tire mistual 
of Marseilles; but only in Trieste have I se^ 
ropes and chains rigged at street comers to 



save frail people from harm. Just like the 

soiitli-easter, I noticed, the boin had brought 

clear, dry weather. Now there was only the 
borino, the little bom that never carries anyone 
into the harbour. Yet there was soun^hiug 
faniliar about that penetraUng wind. Yes, 1 had 
it I was dghteen yeais old, learning to fly in 
open cockpit machines in winter on Salisbury 
Plain More than half a century ago but the 

bonnO was like tiie freezing wind that struck 
niy face and turned a loose strap on n^ helmet 
into a whip. Now I thought wistfully of the 
leather coat and sheepskin boots they gave me 
long ago. Wliatever happened to tlrem? And 
why am I here on the waterfront at Trieste in 
Hie January of a year when all Europe had been 
icebound? 

One of n^ whims, of course, and 1 have no 
regrets. 1 love a voyage, and one that ends in a 
se^»rt that is just a little way off the tDurist 
routes is the sort of waterfront that suits me 
very well iixieed Let rre try to bring Trieste 
before you Trieste was Austrian for five 
centuries, the chief port of the H^^sburg 
enpire. Palaces on the Piazza del Unita, the 



largest square, are Austrian in ^pearance; liere 
the Austrian tioops paraded below the 
balustraded government building; here is the 
massive office put 15) in tlie dnys when the 
Austrian Lioyd sent out the fleet that became 
the Lloyd Triestino; here are cafes with 
orehestcas pl^ng gipey music and Strauss 
waltzes. Mary old people in Trieste stiQ have 
Gennan as their home language, mary fanilies 
reveal E3av cheeldDones or Greek conplexions. 
Slovene is an official language and there is a 
Slovene newsp^Den AniDng the old fanilies 
are some with titles bestowed by the H^:Gburg 
dynasty: you find Baron Tripcovich, Prince 
Windischgratz, Baron Ralli, and most 
unexpected of all, a Baron Banfield of English 
descent Kings of the waterfront are the 
Cosulich brothers, who have been in the 
shipping business since the niddle of last 
century. However, there is a strong 
independent feeling amDng the citizens. Italian 
is the doninant langu^e, the people cling to 
Italy in a crisis, bub if you ask a man his 
nationality he m^ r^ly: "1 am lite nobody 
elseoneartii- Triestino." 



Tiiestinos are tough and hand-working in spite 
of the siesta fn>ni one to four. They have 
become accustomed to living on a dynamite 
barrel. Tliey have survived the attacks of 
Roman soldiers, the forces of Venice, pirates 
from tlie sea, the armies of Napoleon, Hitler, 
Tito. "Long live free Trieste," shout the 
Triestinos. "You don't have to be rich to enjoy 
life here." I must add that the Triestino is 
vivacious and brisk. Hje does erijoy life in an 
atmosphere that crackles politically at times 
like a coming thunderstorm. You need a 
dictionary of sign language to follow tlie 
Triestino con^letely; they say that a 
handcuffed Triestino would be speechless. 

Trieste is a dty of niusic-lovers, ranking 
second only Id Vieama in imisical prestige. In 
the great TeabD Verdi opera flourishes during 
the winter months. In sunxrer ten thousand 
spellbound people will gather in the courtyard 
of San GuisiD castle and listen Id Verdi under 
the stars. Trieste has art galleries where I spent 
hours. Poets are honoured I found a fine 
library where inary of n^ questions were 
answered. The museums include memorable 



ejdubitions of history, war and the sea "We 
are in touch with the worid," the Triestiix>s 
s£y. 

The seven official wonders of Trie^^ if you 
go by ttie pan^hlets^ are ttie liarbour, ttie 
Roman an^hi theatre, ttie castles of San Guisto, 
Dnino and Miraniare, tlie Grotta Gigante and the 
Victory liglitlioiise. Trieste is so ciose to tlie sea 
that some of tlie diips along the wiiarves a]:pear to 
be charging at full speed into the wateLfront 
streets. Many of the oniate port buildings go back 
to those prosperous eariy years of the ccaitury 
wheal Trieste was tlie great outict for the Ausfao- 
Hruigarian Eh^re. Now past its prim^ Trieste 
still does good business and its tliree hundred 
tliousand peopde look comfortable. Large ships 
are built h«e. hi the indu^rial ajbnrfas along the 
coast you can snieil tlie olive oil fxocesang 
factories, the grateful aromas of taeweries and 
brancfy distilleries and wine cellars. You will also 
anell fi£h- Trieste sends a filling fleet all the w^ 
to North Africa in winter. Trieste is uttedy 
diffeaesit from neighbouring Venice; as a port it 
resembles Geaioa. 



Trieste was the Roman city of T€^:geste and two 
t±K>usand years ago llie Romans built an 
an^liitiieatLe of nDse-red bricks in tiieir setdeaiiEait 
ciose to tlie sea. Many otiicr lEiics of this period, 
marble columns and a fJayliouse, have beeai 
excavated in rec^it years. San Giusto goes back a 
long way, too, and it was occiiped by invadeis 
from Goths to the soldiers of N^DoleorL Now tlie 
castle has an art museum and two night ciubsL 
Duiixs lias an old castle in rxiins on a rock jutting 
into the sea and a castle of the Middle Age^ ar»d 
the fE^jdal village and little liarbour down bciow^ 
se€an to have been specially deEJgned for marine 
artistSL 

MiiariHi^ wlich has given its iiatTE Id countless 
hotels all ov^^ the w^rld, is the oiie casile that 
iTLBt not be nissei Th^ s£^ thee is a curse on 
it EnpoDrMaxiiTilianJosephof H^:sburgspsit 
a fortune tcansfoming this bare Mllade into a 
forest Foolishly he left tlis je^ of the Adriatic 
Id Rile the rdDdlioiK Msdcans and ended his life 
in fronb of a frrii^ squad Nfiramare is a vAite 
rradie towo" on a promonloiy s^ in one of tbe 
most beautiful pads in Italy; firs from the 
Hmale^'as, cyp:esses from Catif omia, cedars 



from LdDanon, Chinese wistmas; altDgdhB" a 
botanists droam Maxinilian was fond of 
shipboard tife His bedroom in the castie was 
furnished like a liKurious cahan and his study was 
deigned to reiind him of the quarter-deck of the 

frigate Atn^rn. But tlie curse was tiiere. 
Maximilian's widow became insane. Ennfjress 
Elizabetli of Aiisbia, a latEar occiipant of tiie casd^ 
was assasanated. Archduke Franz FG9Ti.naixl, last 
of tlie Hapskftirgs to live theae, was assasanated; 
and his death triggered off the Hrst War. ThEai 
came the Duke of Aosta, wiio left this ciean w^te 
tow^r to die far away in East Africa as a prisoner 
of war. No one ^led tears for the Nazi Gauleitea: 
of Trieste who lorded it in tiie castle towards the 
end of the Second War and was diot down by 
Tito's men. The last victim of this symbol of 
mi fortune was General Bryant Moore, an 
Americari, once in command of the tioops in 
Trieste killed in Korea. 

SnDwwasonthegroiind\\hoil visited the Grotta 
Gigant^ the axth wondo" on ny list This is the 
deg^est of dght hundred caves on the plateau 
above Trieste and the glide assured ne tliat it was 
the largest cave of its kind in the worid. 



Reluctantly I weart down a clever stairwaiy widi 
stalagnites and stalactites eveLywii^:e. It was so 
cold tiiat I WTas glad to readi the surface again and 
examine the weird and revolting eyeless creatures 
in tlie inus^jm of speleology. Like other famous 
caves, this one was discovered not so long ago. 
Over the border in Jugoslavia there is a liniesbone 
cave that makes the Grotta Gigante look like a 
mous^iole. It is twelve miles long and the tourist 
rides through the galleries by tiain. 

I lil^ the wiitB Faro ddla Vittoria, the Viclnry 
lighihoiBe, b^le" tlian that feeding cave The 
lighthoiEe stands on a Mil one hundred and 
tt\oily rreties above sea-le^d. A lift rather lite a 
space c^siie tates you to the lanp-room The 
teq)er iiifornE you that ™th a range of tiirty-five 
riiles this is the third nest poweful li^ithDiee in 
the WDild. {New York con^s first, San Doningo 
second) Donotgooutonthebalcory if youfed 
dizzy at such hd^its. 

My own unofficial seven wonders of Trieste start 
with the fish market on the waterfront beyond the 
Piazza Unita dTtalia. To my surprise it greeted 
me with a slzongea: aroma aixl more varieties of 
£1^ tlian Billingsgate. I saw true scan^, ^^ty 



lobsters with armoured daws. The fan^liar 
CTHwfi^ were labeled aragosd and ftiere were 
unfamiliar granseola, a tEarifying spider crab with 
ddicate white flesh- Heae were octopi by the 
hundred, octopi and squid being skinned with 
great dstterity by tlie stallholders; skinned ready 
for tlie pan of hot olive oil \\4tie*i the agnor conies 
home to lurwih. Eds and dvers vt'Eae b^ng 
prepared for cassEaoles and the aix:liovies on the 
next ^ab would soon be dipped in flour and egg 
and fried. White dabs of salt cod, a favourite in 
Catholic countries hung reac^ for the housewife 
who knew liow to bake it with parmesan or rrince 
it for doqu^tes. But ev€*y Ixjusewife lias her own 
way with cod- Swordfi^ in tlie market wet^ied 
hundreds of pounds. Grilled swordfish ranks hi^i 
in niy esteem and the Italian swonifidi pudding is 
not to be de^iised tliougti the grand texture is lost 
They eat a lot of fresh mackerel in Trieste - it must 
be fre^ - and tell you that tlie sgorrhri is one of 

the finest sea fish Tuni^, too, rresdve tunry 
Rmiii^ tp to ten feet in laigth. Nod: door to tte 
fisti mari^ HiBB is an aquarium and nr)re Dassoi 
Island paigiins. E\oy ejdledjacteGS looted to me 
as thoi^h it vroiild lite to g^ av\^ aiid search the 
fishiraite:forayoui^aiodL In van, in van. 



After gazing at all this raw fi^ I followed niy 
fiiGaid Lasaii's advice and went to tlie famous 
Trieste fi^ restaiiranl, tiie Be^ Granzo, for a fi^ 
nieal. It was so sali^ying and the Hll so reasonatJe 
that I regard the Beja Granzo in tiie Piazza Vesiezia 
as the second unofficial wonder of the city. I 
started with antipasto rristo di rmre, hors 

d'oojvres of nixed fish, e^oytlit^fiDiTi polyps to 
fresh sardines end shrinps. Then I sdecled the 
cdd^rated Trieste fish slew, cooted with such 
cunrai^ that I could still dsHngiish the sol^ 
nxilld, ed, cutd^sh and iiBcfe:d that: vvent into 
it With the stew coiib gariic croulDns. 1 had Ihe 
local vdiite wine called Ptosecco with all tlis, and 
a voy necessary bottle of Pdlegrino table wato: 
What: nDie? Just the cheeseixiard and a cip of 

espresso. Theai I rolled out into the Razza and 
made for the taxi-rank. 

Wondo" nuniDQ" three 1 watched the legoidaiy 
Snpion-Qrient e^p»:ess slidit^ over the arched 
ralw^ Mdge with its coaches of rouHnce It 
tools gtaiiDroiB aiyuteE^ that tmn of a score of 
novds; and in Trieste they told nel should go to 
the point on the coast v\tere the tien passes 
through the linestone galleies above the 



Miran^aeganteis. Wh^il see the SinplonQriait 
1 always tiy to ursine tlie passe9:^as and alw^^ 1 
wishthati was onboard. 

Fourth wondGS". The dramatic proximity of the Iron 
Curtain whenever you go. I looked over the 
international barrier at tiie Trieste suburb of 
Muggia and there stood a chunky Jugoslav 
sentry, revolver: in holster and not a smile on liis 
face. This, I decided, ^vould not be the place to 
nip across the border witliout a visa just to say 
you had been theae and nip back again. That 
sentry would get his man. But the people of the 
Jugoslav borderiand pour into Trieste by the 
coachload. They have money to spend and in the 
well-stocked ^lops of the city they find many 
items tiiat are not on sale behind tlie Iron 
Curtain. Trieste is the meeting place of Italy and 
tlie BalkansL It was a sad day for tlie frontier 
people wiien they had to make up their minds 
which ^de of tlie Iron Curtain would be tli^r 
home. Many farms wea:e cut in two by the 
boundary commissdon and families were broken 
up. Trieste remained Italian by a hair's breadth- 

Cone v\ifh ne to the Canale Grande and see the 
fifth wDnde". Trieste is unlite Venice, as 1 have 



said, yet here is a canal built two centuries ago 
and running from the sea to a busy markGt. Small 
yachts are moored along the canal but once 
deepwater sailing ships came this way. 
Rsheameii still meaid tlieir nets along the 
picturesque lane of water deigned at tlie wdsh of 
tiie En^:«:ess Maria Theaiese. Every day during 
rtiy sliort six days I w^alked beside the canal and 
inspected tlie quails and game and flowers in the 
fascinating Piazza Pontearosso market. 

Sx. The slieels of Trieste are full of inloEst and 
conliasls. In the Citta Vecdia you aiE in the 
city's oldest quarter and there you see how the 
poor live; filling jars at fountedns, gossijing in 
doorways built ty fine craftsnHn long ago. 
These sleep, narrow alleys have inspied writos 
and artisls. Janes Joyce was her^ with 
"Ulysses" taking sh^^ Very diffej:ent is the 
scene in the main street the Corso Italia, full of 
glittoing shops and rurmii^ down to the sea 
Here is a busy rhythm and tenpo. New cars and 
motor-coaches leave an inpresaon of wealth. 
The leading holds are on the long waterfiont 
stre^ the Corso Cavour. My friend Lesari sent 
me to one of these grand caravanserais, the jolly 



Hold near Hie snBrt railw^ slation No one, not 
even the manage:^ could tell itb vAjy this qdet 
and confortalie place was called the jolly Hotel. 
It is one of a dian (lite the Trust Houses of 
Britain) giving urif omi food and service from one 
Old of Italy to the oth^: Rrst-dass food and a 
short, fiist-dass wme list Nevo'lMoretedl seen 
a riMiu with colour photographs of eveiy 
avalahle dish, bute^^oy joHy Hotd has it 

Back to the slieets of Trieste. In the Via Carduod. 
I found tiie famous Ristorante da Dante (anoliiEa: 
Lasari selection) with, its Gaiomious inEaiu 
iixduding twenty diffeaEait pasta^ fifbeeai Adriatic 
fish dixies and thirty meat coursesL The head 
waiter leoomniEaided Villi g^tn gastronorrica, 

veal rolled with lamani cheese ani seerved with 
mishiDonE; itsounfean^ebubitwasawDri^of 
art Trieste has a nunier of fiiie restaurants, the 
MamiH Rosa, the Savcy Grill iii the Excelsior 
Hold, the Alia Luna, the Vesuvio and the Foist- 
Europa 

However, I regard liie scores of nice litde bars as 
tiie seveaith ^vonder of Trieste. Men, womrai and 
diildrEai sit fliere for hours with thear Carr^Dari or 

beeror^titt, Wh^i you are tiled of rich food go 



to one of tiiese sanEill places aiid ordo: a plain liver 
and onions; or better still, die local tnpe alia 
Triestina witll salad 

Now I nuist say to Trieste - Qirivederci! 
arrivederci! The Eurapa is hiding away from 
tiie quay and soon the city will be a bUir on tbe 
horizon. Biit now I can see cieady tlie niadJe 
palace^ tlie streets sw^rt clean t^ tlie uOfQ, a. 

fishii^-boait wiUi her deck covoEd with huge^ 
long-snouted stuigeon, the niEilow buildings 
aloig the wateafront I liave to im^ine the 
odours, the fish cooking, the strong cheeses, the 
rich aioiTES of wine casks. But I can see the 
\\hDle goigeoiis coasliine from the cselle of 
Miiarrare to lovdy Mi^gia right beside the vrorid 
of the Slavs. Muggia, vdiB:e Sir Ridiard Burton 
tianslalBd the Aiataan Mghls in the British 
consLilatEL Mi^a, the boirie:' outpost, last bastion 
of the Weston worid. I shall think of Trieste es the 
city of contrasts - Transallaniic liners aixl fishing 
fleets; luxurious shops and tlie wdiihu with a 
tade of iQiDns, just loix^ns, outside the fish 
tybA^^ nedieval forts and funicular ralw^/s; 

calnitJue b^^ and the bora roailng down to tear 
the wailing off tlie lines in tlie Citta Vecdiia 



passages. Weil, I Jiave had niy last jJate of 

lasagne iii tiie Alia Lantena, ny last ^ass of 
Trieste winBArriwederci/ arrived&rci 

Chapter 18 
Lagoon 

/ sbr>ve Wtfj none, for none wis uortfi 
ny strife; 

JSkiture I loved, and rhi^\t to JSkiturs, 
Art. 

I wjirnedboth hands b^ore the 
fire of life; 

Itsir^, and I amreadyj to 

depart. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 

As the lagoon canie in sight the nsn beside me 

stirred and breathed deeply. ^ Itwas part of 11^ 



^^ Readers of n^ book A GiatiL in mdiiig (Tlmniins 1970) 
will recognise the ttieiiie of this diapter uuniediately - 
further light on Frank WighliiiaiL the hermit of lire 
Langeliaan lagoon. Wightniaiv a very small man, decicied 
tliat he did not fit into tiie conventional city life and so he 
retreated to the solitude of the lagoon and lived alone on 
boairl Ills yacht Wylo for twenty years. Some of tiiese 
unpublished ghnipses of Wightman's life come from a 
noteJx>ok 1 liad midaid while writing A Gxart in Fading, 



life, that harboLu:; but it had become almost the 
whole hfe of Frank Amistuong Wightn^an. I 
had known Saldanha Bay and Langebaan and 
tiie great bumislied sheet of tbe lagoon for half 
a century. Frank Wightman had SEiiled in there 
and found his hiding place many years later. 
Yet he was the sensitive observer who knew 
the moods of that solitude, the animals of veld 
and hillside, all tlie creatures of the bays and 
lagoon beaches through all the seasons. 

Yes, he was h^jpy on board his yawl Wylo in 
those d^^. He loved his short visits to friends 
in the C^)e Town suburbs; but soon the dty 
disturbed him and at times it seeined to choke 
him Now he could breathe again. He had 
nissed the murmur of water on scalloped 
beaches under the sand cliffs. He longed for 
the flash of flaningo wings, the fludng of the 
avocets, the brief cries of diving terns; and at 
night the great hush of the lagoorL 



but 1 am also greatiy indebted to friends who liave given 
me tiieir own inpressions of this Soutii African sailor and 
nature lover in liis sanctuary. 1 am especially grateful to 
Mrs Louie Brinkman of Port Alfred and Mr and Mrs 
LlewdlynTliomas of Milneaton. 



Frank had been talking more than usual during 
file run of eaglity niles to the lagoon He spoke 
of eady voyages with his parents, the old 
experiences that created his love of the sea 
Mai^ passeaiger liners of those dnys wesb only 
five or ax thousand tons. Bulkheads creaked as 
the ship rolled in a lazy swell or bucked the 
seas in heavy weather. He revelled in the 
inDverrente of the reeling deck; the unusual 
seiEation of going down the conpanion to the 
saloon in lieavy weather vdien the slip had just 
topped a great sea, when she was just falling 
into a hollow. "1 was a child - 1 believed fliat 1 
was going to float off the stairs and stick on 
the cdling," laughed Frank. "At night there 
were tines wten 1 r^sed rry hands because 1 
expected to l^ive flie blankets and fly 15) to tlie 
deck beams. And all the time, all round me, 1 
heard the grunting and creaking and squeaking 
of the straining hull." 

Never was tiie sea close enough to this 
imaginative child. In fine weatlier, with the 
porthole open, he loved the calDin becanse he 
could kneel on the top bunk and gaze at the sea 
licking the liner's racing flanks. Frank said it 



was a strange opening to liis life. Perhaps it 
moulded him without his knoAving it. The sea 
always came to lilm in his dreams; in 
childhood and later when he was working on 
land. But those Avere only dreams. The sea was 
beyond him and for years he thought of 
himself merely as a passenger in a ship 
marmed hy others. Then one day he read a 
masterpi ece by a man who liad rebui 1 1 an 
antiquated sloop with oak and pine and sailed 
her round the world alone. Captain Joshua 
Slocum, owner of the famous Spray, made 
Frank riealise tliat he^ too, could build his own 
ship and cross the oceans, "sound as a nut and 
tight as the best ship afloat " . 

Now he was living on board his Old Lady of 
the Sea, living for Ihe dny but living on his 
memories as well. As a nie he needed no 
photogr^hs, no diaries, no suggestions of his 
voyages in Wylo across the seas. One dey, 
however, he was cleaning out his cabin in 
search of clothes that needed airing; and he 
came suddenly upon a dramatic little reninder 
of an almost forgotten episode. (Almost is the 
word, for ar^ scene cane back immediately 



vdien Frank was given a dua) "It was a 
jewelled comb of the sort wonen carry at the 
back of the head," Frank recalled "Graadla 
Agostini \\es in the party that ni^it and the iiMi 
had beei drinking rather heavily. It was in Port 
o' Span and th^ were enptying botlles of 
Trinidad rum Since 1 do not care to drink too 
nuchl contrived to irate four rum swizzles last 
out throi^ the evening. What drink^s they 
were - and how well they carried it That party 
slarted at sundown and weit on until the eariy 
hours of the momirg. The language was as free 
as Elizabethan Fnglish and the drink^s junped 
from Ft^sh Id French to Spanish Id Itaiian 
They were dviLised in thdr easy tolerance of 
everythk^ - utteriy free from tribal conpdsions 
Then we had to tear Wylo ^jart because 
Graziella had lost her comb 1 think she 
suspected that 1 or one of the otli^s had Mddai 
it We never found fliatconb. Just before 1 went 
to town this time the corrb carre to light, 
Grazidla's tortoiseshdl comb dotted witii 
oman^ils. There it was near the talge, \\teE it 
had been lying for yeeas. 1 posted it back to 
Trinidad lEgistered Not to her, asl do not know 



w^iedier ^e is alive, but to one of the men wiio 
fell under suspicion with ine. A man I can tru^" 

'There's a story in that comb, Franl^" I said 

"Yes, I agree - but I am not Gi^ de Maupassant, 
He could have ^vritten tliat story and given it die 
fictional twist that would have made it live." 

Frank' s possesions WQ:e in ODnfiEion on board 
Wyio bub I knew that he oDuld put his haiid on 
ar^^ng he wanted in a nrnrent "During the 
wildest light at sea I can ente" the dark cabin and 
find a flashlight a spanner, acoldchisd, a knife, 
acrowtor, shackles, atnmscrew, arrarlinspite," 
Frank dedared "My slipnHte Graham Young 
once told hb that I had a pasaon for ph^/acal 
cleanliness and yet 1 livedinam^pie'snest It 
is true Butwi^ should those b\?o habits be con- 
trastEd?l lived naturally with both of fh^n" 

We drove throiigh the lagoon village called 
Bossieskraal, tliree miles from Kraal Bay wheae 
Wylo lay at Vigt mooring. Frank said I corild hire 
a cottage tireie for tliree pounds a month- It was 
conunodious for a cottage: a room, witii a double 
bed, anotber room witb a single bed and a SEttee, 



plates and pots and pans and kettle^ cups and 
saucE^s and a wood stove. 

He pointed it out standing on a rise with a stLmted 
iradtoka tree at the door, lookii^ out ovo" a 
beautiful part of the l^oon Three pounds a 
mDulh! The widowed owner would have to ask 
UDiE than ax rands now. 

Frank bou^it his vegetables from tlie farmers at 
low fxices coiT^Dared witii tiie city ^xsps aixl tiiey 
were not batto:ed remnants. Farni milk, eggs and 
CLeam weae available all the year round. Milk, in 
file late nineteen- fifties was fourpencebalfpenny 
a pint; and after standing for twelve hours it had 
three inches of thick cream "Vegetables come 
from the exulting earth into your pot^" Frank 
declared. "But forme the lagoon is a release from 
the rat raoe. Food is plefitiful but it is just a 
momentary sto]D at a service station. The sunset 
aixl stroking wings are n^ verities." 

Frank loved to describe the flanlngo nigralion to 
the l^oon in April or Me^ each year HehddMs 
Maids spellbound witli the vision of a beating 
confl^ration in the sky over Constable Hill, a 
dazzle of crinEon wings. The tdids wob tired In 



tiieir liiousands Ihey dipped steepJy aver the hill 
and ^diTBiied low ov«" Wylo on rigid, Lesliiig 
wings. It was Hke a gLeat wind comtang through a 
pane forest R:ank said tiiat lie wanted to kneei on 
deck in gratib.ide. Sonie of the birds were so 
exhausted that they only just avoided the yacht's 
masthead. A startled lift of the wingi^ a suddai 
dieer in the flight and a long, low dip to the 
beach- Then thousands of legs took tlie strain 
from overtaxed wings. And each weightless 
s^zJeaidourweait to ^ecp immediately, posed like a 
Chinese water colour. 

For^'^ars Frank tried to find thewDid or phrase 
tiEit desaibed exactly the flaningoes on the sand 
It was a coixpound, he thou^it of extioTE 
soplistication and sav:^ejy. The sav^oy can^ 
out in their moBdiMe voices, lelf pig, half dixk 
One note they sounded larciy; sonethii^ ^^art, a 
bluing notEL When he heard it Frank f dt that he 
was in tDudi with the great r^xsitoiy of race 
n^nories. The hards had an irrffahle degance 
He hunted for the right phrase for yeats; he knew 
itwas there but dedared he would never find it 

Rank admired the pelican^ too, and weiconied 
tlie qDectacie because tiiey wiEa:e among the raLEsr 



birds of the lagoon. Clumsy and bulky on earth, 
tiiey seemed to fly without effort They reminded 
him of sheets of \\hite p^Der, dif^ing and drifting 
in Icasuiely flight. The flamingoes Av^:e more 
beautiful; strangeiy inysterious creatures from 
anotiier planet. But tiie avocets uttered the finest 
call, liqLiid-pure and swifl^ like a roulade on a 
flute. R:aiik inasted tiiat no other bird call could 
matcli it, ffe loved the sanc^iapers because they 
drilled on the wing in dose-packed tixjusands at 
dawn and sunset. They seemed to have a "grorq^- 
soul" capable of giving a signal to which all the 
birds responded instantly. At one morriEait lie saw 
a mist of silver beilies and within a split second a 
dark haze of Izhtjwii backs. The diange from sjlvea: 
to brown was so quick that someone night have 
been fladiing a ninor. Their fli^it altered from a 
horizontal slieak low over the water to a great 
plume tLiming giddily at the top; the countless 
tiny bodies resembling a tall, s^irouded figure 
rising out of the lagoon. And wiiile tiiey flew they 
gave out tiriy calls like the darling of ^ass beads. 

Wh^i he waited on the l^oon beaches Frank 
wasofteipaecededty apetrof sanc^pejs. They 
raced ahead on tir^ legs bluned hy speed; and 



always liiey looked oves: tiieir ^TOLddeas and cried 
"pLoop^ proop". Rank said the bird tiiat jarred on 
him was die grEy crane^ for its voice was a hardi 
"crraaak" . He hated tiie dLrikeas and swore that if 
he w^re a kUlcf these weae tiie Izirds he w^Drild 
desliDy. "In iiie tird kingdom they are the Ligliest 
and most rEpulsave member^" R:ank declared. 
"RavcaiQus bcJlies in tlie dingy Hack tunics of 
parsons. I liate thean because tliey niEaiace the fish. 
tiiat swim below Wylo. In moniEaits of security 
tlie fi^i are so gay. I lie on deck and watch, those 
tumbling flashes. Whai I go overboard eaidi 
moming before the si.ui is rip their bodies stake 
mine with, a thousand startled touches before they 
sfH:ead in an outraged circle. Tlieir order of life is 
far more authentic that the winged, ravenous 
bellies preying on theaix This is indeed a 
niystGaious evolution. At sea I watched five fisli 
tliat sought the sliadow of Wylo. How did they 
keep up with, her? I ^ept and Wylo sailed on - aixl 
tiiose five fisli I had come to know well were 
always there. It was in tiie south-east trades and 
\^^o was alwaiys moving. The niystEay is still 
witbme," 



It sacMened Frank Wightman, the "carnival of 
killing" as he called it One dns/ the ar became 
a snowstDim of sMiling terns, the water sooty 
with duiteis shoulder to shoulder, thrusting 
forward into fish packed tight like bariey 
soif). The peace of the lagoon was shattered by 
file screaning tems, with the hideous grunts of 
the duiters as a background. "How nindless it 
is," Frank coinmented. "All those shining lives 
are distending ftiose greedy birds. Tlie duikess 
look as though they were fashioned out of 
dusty old umbrella cloth Surely they are the 
ugliest things that fly? Aflnr gorging 
themselves tiiey are so heavy that fhdr wings 
wlQ not lift them This is flie only tinne on the 
lagoon that 1 fed like killing - tiiat black- 
coated am^ of calanity." 

All that Frank could do dnring tliese massacres 
w^as to stand on his cabin-top and lash out 
madly at tiie birds wi.th a tow^l. Over tlie years 
in Kraal Bay he must have spent hundreds of 
ho urs gazi ng at the ti ny f i sh under Wy 1 o, 
w^atcliing them going through tlieir ballet. It 
w^as al^vays the same; thousands of tliem 
rubbing sides^ thick as a carjDet. Then one of 



tiiem hurled himself out of the water in a Uttle 
flip, making a tiny plop on the surface before 
beang mobbed by the ^loal. Some primordial 
in^ulse flickered through the multitude. 
Presently there was a threshing of the waters 
with a sound like a forest fii^. Countless fish 
curved into the air, performed tiny parabolas 
and dropped back. They flicked this way and 
that in ecstasy, icy and remote. Such a huddle 
that Wylo seemed to float on a bed of fish. 

On a summer evoing Frank stared down at his 
fish \\Mle the yacht stirred lazily in the silver 
hroth that vdled the sands beneath her. Side ty 
side the fish stBnined the slow tide, all facing 
the sane \\jny lite iron filings in a magnetic 
field; a host of blunt heads and quivering tails 
in waters stained amber by the dipping sun 
They had lived under Wylo for weeks, seeking 
her shadow from the noon sun; sanctuary from 
file plunging terns. Frank asked hiireelf w4iat 
he knew of the glooms and grandeurs, the 
r^tures and forebodings of the worid of Uttle 
fish; a green world quick with d^fli 

Once a mother seal and her pup enlivened the 
Kraal Bay scene for a time. Frank thought the 



mother was keeping the young one in the 
lagoon until it was strong enough to take to open 
sea. They joined Frank in his morning swim 
"My frieaids regard me as an exp^i; swimmer 
under water, but niy best effort^ even con^Dared 
witlr the pup, remind me of a cow on roller 
skates", Frank lauglied- With mixed feeiings he 
watched the nxitiiGr seal guzzling a numbea" of 
large Irardeas. The little one, like a huge slug, ate 
notliing. An hour later Frank SEtw the pair of 
tlrean on the beach, the mother suckling tire pup. 

Stcai^ and unexpected tasks confronted Frank 
Wiglittran in the solitude of the l^oon. One d^ 
a large grey crane flying ip-wind ^dnst a 
snorto" canne down in distcess near W^o. Frank 
hastened to the crane in the dii^:^ and rescued 
him A huge fov\l to handle He drove at Frank 
with Ms javdin beak and the last jab went 
throi^ a vdn in Frank s wrist Blood spoulii^, 
blood e^ejyvvhB:e. Frank dunped the crane in 
the sten of the dinghy, for the bird was teo wet 
to fly. On the pass^e to the beach he faced 
Frank; drawn-ip, remote, foniidahle, d^pii^ 
his beak Wh^i Ihey readied the shoie Frank 
gripped lis canonical snout then gafhaEd Mm 



under liis arm and left him on the sand. As lie 
rowed a[WHy tiie cxane faced Frank again in his 
soaked fJumage, claji^ng his beak, tall and 
distinguished, raliier like a bi^iop ^\iio had been 
josded by a mob. As he dwindled Frank watched 
him grooming liis grey ciotlies^ dignified and 
accoutred. 

Frank nede a deep study of the wild creatures 
suffering from irjuries. "Unlite us, having no 
irragtnatioiis, they know nofhii^ of death," 
Frank pointed out 'Wh^i they are stricten there 
isahrirf, fierce reaction - thenaankingintothe 
unknown, Fromachild 115^ cry hee beei: 'Leave 
it alone' . Qf course thsE are exceptions. If I see 
awUd animal temped I release it I have brought 
penguins ba::k from the beach covej^i with oil; 
sponged them off with so^y water - and 
watched themdie; all excq^t Ihree Soiib instinct 
we have lost tells then when to accept release 
Man's rmagrnadoii has bedevilled him He has 
not the course to see that death is oftei salt as a 
reward." Frank forrred a theory that thee was a 
fragile link between nsn and the nnamnBls; but 
he thoi^Tt the birds wero utterly roiDte, beii^ 




LangGbaan Lagoon v\^th Frank Wightnnn 



of an order of life incon^rehensible to humans. 
Not something man has known and forgotten, 
but something man has r»ever expeaieiiced. 
"Birds are stiange creature^" Frank said- "Fierce 
and bright and mindless, patlietic Wien stricken. 
But watch them wiien they are full of powEar and 
vitality. They re^Dond to some wavelength that is 
beyond our ken. ' ' 

Frank spote to me of the bdirf arrrn^ old-tiiiE 
sailoniMi that a shellback wto was lost 
overboatd lived again as a sooty aLbalross, That 
\\QS tlie origin of the siperstition; a CLirse rested 
on the Iran who killed a sooty albatross. The 
\\anderir^ albatross was fair gariE but the sooty 
albalioss was the rdncamation of a drowned 
sailor "1 like the idea," Frank adnitlBi "1 would 
not r^um io this worid as a nsn - ai^lhing but 
that Bub the albatrojss is loid of the air and he 
lives over the vast wastes of the sea, aw^ ftom 
rran with his rrDnkeydever brain and Ms tiger 
soul. Yes, the albalioss is a god of tiie ar, 
iimnense and ^la^t on wings that seen to span 
the horizon." 

Winter gales brought an albatross to Kraal Bay 
now and again, a rare visitor riding the wind with 



soft power. One si.ich day Frank saw an albatross 
aocon^Danied by two great shearwatEas. Aniid the 
clamour and violeaice they dipped in a sort of 
strenuous repose; theai all ttiree streaked away to 
tlie heavens. "I stared at tliis while ofhG9:s were 
grubbing on earth, nxDving like insects and 
making hydrogen bombs, " Frank declared. 

Again and ag^ Frank reveled to lis viaons of 
the birds and the huge quesdonmatis they raised 
in his iiind He saw nnan as a ciav\4ing insect 
nDving laixniously over the earth's surface. 
How the lids must lau^ at lim if they did not 
disdain Hrd They niEt lai^ even v\4iei his 
contenpdble little gun-barrels spiead death in 
the sl^. Mai\ an earthbound insect, vidous, 
nHlicious, destmctive. 

Weather dominated Frank Wightinan's life to a 
large extent and at the end of eveiy SLimmer he 
prayed for rain. One year he con^iJained of a 
summer cruelly long; bi.it at last he observed a 
high, glazed amlTing sky ^vith a low scud fleeing 
to the soutii and tbe glass dropping. The frogs 
were gonging that night. The rain came and tiie 
earth gave out liosannas of fragrance. Within a 
few days the flowers starred tlie land in a 



pageant of coloLir. Frank rejoiced He lived for 
tiie winter. Theii the eartii responded to rain like 
a woman denied of love too long. The drear 
summEr landscape was coveted with a 
triumphant flood of flame. A million tiny lives 
stretched and yawned beneatii tiie eartii and 
reached out for die sunlight Their fine tendrils 
spread a lo^v green mist over tlie gaunt eartii. "I 
i:H:ay tliat the rain wdll come again sooii," said 
R:ank. Those frail roots are no more tlian half 
an incii deep. Have mercy, god of tlie eailh, on 
tiiose w4io have risen to acciaimyou!" 

Qn board Wylo the honit Mt the full irrpact of 
the weafhB". Huge fhunderheods swept in over 
the sea fom flie west and Wylo was plunged in 
gloom A falier in the rising wind and then the 
staocatD excitement of heavy rain on deck, r^n 
laced finally with hdl. The wind screaiiHi 
through the rigging in triun:ph. All round the 
yacht there was Hie spouUng tinkle of water shed 
from the scrapers. The ran was coning out of a 
sIq^ lite the ^xx:alyp6e with towering cumuli. 
The face of the lagoon w^ pocked Fish ran 
wild, hards fled for slidte" and Frank stood at the 
hatch in adoration It had corr^ the reprieve. At 



last tiie wind setiled down to a steady snore. In 
tiie east there arose a flawless rainbow, archil^ 
the heavens in gaudy colours. 

"Soon tiie ^opes of Constable Hill will be as 
greeai as iLeland," Frank predicted. "Soon the 
eartii will rival Gaugin's palette. Soon the nights 
will be a drench of fragrance Soon the months 
of dearth ^vill be a niEanory. After the violGsice of 
the rain the sun is setting under pale fronds of 
fire and tlie elements are siee^ng like a diild 
witli tear stains on its face.. Here the si.uisets and 
dawns are beyond telling. The immense stiield of 
the lagoon lies supine in the changing lights, 
mulling the colours \vith her own, " 

Frank \vas oftei marooned on boatd W>io \\toi 
the northaly gales howled and the rain flooded 
the land. Inspiteof the Valkyrie's diorus in the 
rigging he found it strangdy restful in the cabin 
As a rule he had to row son^t\here for si^plies, 
water, letters. Now lie was pinned down and he 
was at peace SometiriES Wylo heeled steeply 
und^" fhe squalls pdtir^ down on ha" from 
Constable Hill; the cabin lanp took on an un- 
natural ai^le and the sounds lorinded Mm of the 
ordeal whai he w^s crosang the ocean in this 



litde ^lip. When he wEait on deck the sky was 
filled with lovely fonn^ he said that it r^^ninded 
him of tiie Camelot poeni^ lliat d^y with high- 
faled batdements. At aiiy momEait he expected to 
hear a peal of alveay tiun^DGte; tiie clouds w^Diild 
part and a legendary con^Dany of winged figures 
wflDuld sliieam across the heaveais to the pealing 
rapture. Suddenly the earth would Hoorn man 
wfl^uld be regGai^:ated and a New Age w^Duld start. 

His WQS indeed Ihe season tliat hroi^hb out the 
poeHc streak in Frank Wi^rbnan He found 
inspdialion in the pageant of flouo:s, the poppies 
flaning in the wheat "Was thB:e evo:' a red as 
subtle and evocative as a poppy red?" Frank 
asl^d "It slarrs into your lieart and nuniDS the 

hrmi And the vygl&s! Neon colour^ starir^g 
from the petals w^th the authority of Fliaraoh's 
^ance. On the hi^i^: dopes of ConstatJe Hill, 
beyond tiie guzding, destroying catde, theae is a 

riot of colour:; wii*i acies of v^gies SO dose 
togelhee:" ttet you do not daiB to walk among 
them The colouts are so bright that I dose ny 
sated ^'es with an idiot snile of surfeit - ard 
wh^i I stete ^ain I am bludgeoned into furfliB' 
allegiance" 



One fixing day R^rik found a tiny spider, a 
gossamer ^ider, tiiat had woven an elaboiate w^ 
in the rigging, Frank knew tiiat the spader would 
never catch insects out in Kraal Bay and so he 
folded a handkeanhief geaitiy nDund the ^^idea" and 
rowed on ^ore to leave it on a bush The rigging 
was covered with gossaniEr threads on warm 
daysL Rank saw the minute creatures scuttling 
along the threads down to the deck wliere they 
hunted frantically for busies aixl earth. He set 
himsGif tiie task of rescuing tiieair from death and 
found it mo^ difficult They w^re the aze of 
grains of sand. He s3id them on to a piece of 
p^Dcr, theai into a match box. When he rovyed 
back to Wylo theae weae alwE^^ a numbea: of 
spiders he had ovcaiooked. Sometimes this weird 
occupation went on all day. R:ank declared liiat he 
had Hasted them to hi^i heaven btri; kept on and 
on. Pfe regarded them as anall cxeatures inteait on 
con^Jcting tlieir cycle, 

Qfei Rank iBtLimed to his attenpls to aixour 
wild life in distress and he was cleariy troiihled 
hy problans he aioDuntered. "We human bdngs 
have a quality wtich we exalt unduly, soinethii^ 
called kindness/' he told ite reflectively "Bub 



are we being kind? If we took our kind acts by 
tiie liiraat and looked at ibem clinically I wonder 
w^iat we'd Find? The veotdes of the aninial 
kingdom are not ours. They are stark. They 
accept more tiian ^ve imagine. They are free from 
delusions. They take life as it comes and tliey are 
not frightGsied. Wlieai deatli toucbes them Ihey 
fold lip instantly - they recognise the ^gnal. 
Would that we could do tlial^ instead of the 
hospitals, tlie specialists, tlie crocodile tears, the 
tribal rituals ... and at last the surrender. It was 
obvious from the firsl^ as an animal would have 
known. The ^vild ones singly tum off the juice 
and die. In tiieir feral Avorid it is the best tiling to 
do because the moment you lose anytbing from 
your armoury you are eateai. Dying is a form of 
escape. That is why it is usually so fruitless to 
help any of Nature's folk. I Ibink tbeir world is 
tbe finer' 

Nevedhdess there WEj:e mary occa^ons wtien 
Frank atietipied Id aid the wild ones. He\vason 
his W3y to the spring to rinse some clothes one 
d^ iMien he caiiE 15x^11 a ack porcipne. Itwas 
so far gone that Frank found he oauld handle it 
wiftiout fear of the quUls. He wondered wii^hs:' 



it had been bittei by a snate - but how could a 
snal« lite a porcipne? Frank carried Hie 
porcipne to the spring and tried to give itwatEr, 
There was not a tremor of response AH the 
needlqx>int quills le^ si5)inely aloi^ the hody. 
Frank wos furious aid hdpless. He carried the 
porcipre aw^ downamoi^ the buslies and left 
itthe^e. 

At the end of a rain-starved winter Frank setw 
that the wild flowers were c^ng i:H:eniatLirely and 
made a vow that be would keep a square yard of 
veld alive. Every second day be carried a bucket 
up to Ibe sjHing and watered tbis little garden. He 
said tbe result was arresting, instructive and 
clrastening. Tbe wilting life flared up again. On 
tire WE^l-watered soil little prize bloonis appeared 
but all round thGa:e was dealb. It was wrong, 
Frank declared tbat he sliould not have meddled 
witli tbe pattern. Those enduring flower lives 
were attuned to a cyde tbat started before liie 
first ancestor of tire human race was bom. Frank 
decided tbat be bad created notiiing but confuaon 
and distress. 

Y^ he declared that it was a good life on the 
l^oon. Baking alv^o/s put hiin in a cheerful 



niood. He made his awn yeast from potato peeisL 
The cataii became fragrant witli the aronia from 
the htde ove« ovkt the paraffin stove. Round the 
VaAl the lagoon w^ii^DG^ed, Gannete jJunged after 
fi^X their bodies smadied through the surface 
with, a " chupp-chupp-chrqip" . Then a great 
buoyant gannEt would break the surface with a 
fi^ writhing in the beak, Frank said he admired 
the gannets for their skill in diving and cursed 
them for their muriieLous ^i^DelitesL 

The sun is dippi^, the andent rock faces on 
Constable HH are taking russet sliades A dying 
wind iiDans iii tlie rigging lite adreanliig pL5^. 
The sl:^ is ribbed with bnKh-sliotes of drrus 
Northely winds are on the w^, canning iiDre 
blessed iiDisture and paii^B nDie rain On shore 
the frogs aro sanging with voices lite d^ bdls 
The l^ooners se^^: "Fiistthefro^; theitteraii" 
It is a good lif^ Frank swears. The sav^ery is 
open and declared It is niridless and lianeless. 
The sav:^ay of the Mari^ Hace hides bdind a 
facade of seeiiiness. tfee Wylo swir^ lazily at 
he" nroring, the old sor^ in he" rigging, 
thousands of tit^ fish beneath h^. It is a good 
life 



Frank Wighlnian died in iFeiDLuary 1970, but the 
man who became a legend in his own lifetime has 
not been forgottGai. The lagooneas speak of him 
often; sailing m^i disciiss his achievGaiients at 
sea; and there are a few who have vivid personal 
memories of tlie heamit, those ciose frieaids w4to 
opened tiieir homes to Frank Wighliiian and 
listGaied to his pliilosophy of life. 

Alw^^ with Frank Wighiiran 1 realised that 1 
was in the p:esQice of a bafflir^ and 
uipiBdictBble personality. Ledeis that leached n^ 
after Frank's deatii held irar^ surprises. 
Conve:saiions botli with slrangeis and those vAn 
had known hirnwdl rerrinded iTE that w^ sddoin 
speak with ailire fceedom of the living; that the 
trulh usually en^g^es only after death. Fiank 
Wi^ibiBn was regarded by nsry l^oon viators 
as a man vAn hated intruders and repdled 
inveeions of his privacy. This was tme and even 
certain old friends and benefactDrs did ix)t 
always recdve the welcorre they had e^ery right 
to expect Few indeed were invitBd on boaid 
Wylo for ooffea 1 liave in nind friends who 
neant a great ded to Mm Whei they drove up 
to Kr^ B^ he would rreet them on the beach 



and share a nieal with them; but never woLild he 
take tiieni on boand the yacht. Anotiier friend 
w\rto had good reason to expect hospitable 
tieatmeait hailed Frank one daiy. Frank flung up 
an ami in acknowledgement ti^eii drof^Ded into 
tiie cabin and pulled tlie hatch over his head. 
"Malevolence had slowly become the biggest 
thinginhim," one man Avrote. " Like the sea wdtli 
its blind menace, his nialedictions Avere all- 
errinraciiig. " 

One of Frank's most intimate friends remaited 
to him "Frank, you oftei speak as though you 
intend to wound." Frank pond^sd over tliis and 
finally daied it "Qnlywtenl encounter crudty 
do I wish to hurt atE/one/' he declared. "Then I 
pull outall the stops." 

There ^vere exceptions to Frank's beliavi our with. 
viators. Mrs Louis Brinkman, w^io was living at 
Zeekoe Vlei in the early nineteen- sixties w/rote 
to Frank about his book "The Wind is Free". 
EvidEaitiy her letter of appreciation aroused 
Riank's interest He a^ed her to drive up to the 
lagoon and included her family in the invitation; 
her two young sons and a daughter of fiftecai. 
R:ank rowed them all out to Wylo and 



entertained thcsn so naturally that he left on all of 
tlieaii tiie irr^ression of a charming host. It seems 
tliat Frank had a chink in his armour. He \vas 
always tlirowing aw^y reiics of his past, but for 
years he kept all tlie letters from readers of liis 
two books. Some a^ied for infonnation and 
advice about ocean cruising; others sought 
comfort. He had a pile of these letters from many 
countries. Frank told Mrs Brinkman tiiat the 
most moving appeal came from a young 
American w^ose suffeong ^one through liis 
w^ords: "I have a prupose to go," he wrote. "Can 
you tell me how^? I don't liave any money. I have 
tlie desire and I can ^vork. I can leam." Frank 
advised him to go to the ^vest coast and join a 
filling boat for a few^ montiis. After that he 
could find a berth in a millionaire's yadit ^^^ 
snaipped up niEai wiio had beeai fishing. He took 
Frank's advice and WTTJte years afterwards from 
Honolulu. "It was just like you said- Now I'm 
going to be in different places wiienev^: the idea 
of going comes, beang natural. " That young man 
flouted everything that is knowoi of grammar and 
syntax arxl idion% but Frank never forgot those 
w^rds. 



Rank declared liiat a writEr nuist set down liis 
ideas wiiile tiiey are gnawing at liini. He might 
use the language of tiie guttGr but tiiat did not 
nnattEa; even those words would glow widi life. 
Irank said tiiat liis own first book was full of bad 
writing, but lie winte it at wliite heat and it had 
in^Dact, Afterwards he became conscious of his 
medium and ance tiien he liad never been liappy 
about his wTlting. He wrote his second book in a 
cliasteaied mood. "If I had to write those books 
again they w^Duld be vastly differEnt - and pEah^DS 
vastly wiDrs^" said Frank. 

Years ago I asfed Frank Wighbran \\tether he 
had ever tried to write veisa (By chance I had 
coiTE ipononeeariy dfort but liewas unawaiE of 
rn/ discovey.) Rmk was evaave He infomBd 
Mrs Brinkrran, hov^ever; thathe\\?astriggQBdoff 
ty an aiDtional experience ™th a Spanish giri in 
South Anmca The verse, he sdd, was writling 
and turgid. "VQ:se is beyond ny small taloit," 
Frank w^ib on. "I love it and I tiink that 1 have 
the vision - son^imes. It is as wondefd as 
walchii^ a ball^ dancer. I adnire a f^/v of the 
mxloTi poeb and mary of the olden " 



Mrs Brinlanan invited Frank to her honie beside 
ZeEfeoe Vlei and plaiyed readings from Dylan 
Thomas on tlie gramofJione, Frank said it was an 
entiir^ling experieaice. "Witii a few exception^ 
poets ha^'e always confused me, " Frank said. 
"Prose d^iiaiids lucidity and the more bri^y you 
can do it the better. Poetry strives for other ends - 
it toudies aiK:esb:al lUGaiiories. Truly a wflDndcrflil 
art I am humbled. The poets are tlie fortunate 
onesL Prose wiiteas have to grope forjewels in tiie 
mod of daily expedience. The muacian and tiie 
paintET are lucky for they use mediums that 
mankind has not used. 

Writes iTLtst use the battoed, defaced currency of 
speedi 1 think: the po^ is on tlie ri^ lines - he 
does it by infei:eTce, hy irxfiicalion, by 
SLggestion Only the ally writer tries to do it by 
direct description ItisrnpDsable" 

Roy Can^zfeeJl's shorts: poems appealed to Frank 
Wightman more than his huge set-pieces. He 
thought 'The Albatross" was ^^lendid. Frank also 
liked poems by Robert Graves; and W. R. 
Rodger^ eveai if it was only for one poeari, ' Tlie 
Train ", which displayed such an inaedible use of 
language. 



JosE^iJi CoiTLad had an immense Effect on Rank 
w^ien he was young, long bEfore he Ihou^it he 
might one day write a book, "Heart of Dariaiess" 
he regarded as one of the fine^ stories in Erigli^ 
but "Nbstxomo", three times tiie lengtii, in^xessed 
him as eveai more astounding in its teclmical 
achieveaiiEgit D. H Lawr^ce praised Conrad for 
some of liis stories but hated him for his 
pessimism. "As tiiough one could look at 
mankind and not be pessimistiQ" Frank 
commented. "Conrad, in the most propiietic way 
saw the w^^rid that was to come, the world that is 
ours. It is tiie w^rid in wiiich Gr^ram Greene is so 
adept now. The reason Conrad took me by the 
tiiroat, £qDart from liis stqDeLb descriptive writing, 
was because I ki»ew even as a youngster that tirere 
was another life beneatir the facade. At first I only 
sensed it. Later I knew it forw^iat itwas. Now^we 
have lowGf:ed the facade. Now we are unmasked. 
Now vye face each other witJi our naked ^:peti.tes 
revealed. A i:H:etty ]:«cture." 

ThEt nsdless critic Frank Wi^itiiHn gave 
alnDst unstiiited fxaise to George Bernard Shaw. 
"Shaw changed in/ Me," he told Mrs Brinkman 
"His nxiddng lai^ite^tDre the cataracts fromrry 



eyes. And ny eyes woe so young. I can nsvo' 
sufficiently bless htm As I matured I detected 
grave faults in the man but no faults in the s^e 
And vdiat does the n^e man matJe"? He died 
The s^e mil live forevo: PohepsI cane into the 
world with a conviction that things are not w4iat 
th^ seen It WQS a heavy burden for a child 1 
lived secr^y with with rry knouledge 1 
discoveed the psetence in growr>i:5:s aid can^ to 
disbdie^e in thir pietensions. Shaw helped itel 1 
was fieed of ar^ shreds of allegiance by Shaw. 
Y^ from the vay fiist, 1 was sipendy 
urinteested in the rran and has dreadful 
krid^hod^s. WhUe 1 was devouring Shaw's 
teacHf^ 1 sensed that thee was a rran 1 should 
not lite to know. Shaw's brain has altered 
human history. 1 have no illusions about the 
man. Shaw rescued ny sanity when I was sure 
the world was mad. His sabre wit and mocking 
laughter was aimed at the madness because he 
was the ^x^stle of sanity. After reading Shaw 
ny life took a right-angle turn. Shaw had the 
inpact that Vaslav Nijinsky made on he when 
1 saw him for the first time in 1910, witii ny 
mother at the Paris Opera " 



Ballet was foremost of the arts in Frank 
Wi ghtman ' s li f e, and when he spo ke o f 
Nijinsky the great dancer Hved again. Igor 
Stravinski wrote a description of Nijinski's 
character which confirined Frank's own 
estimate and Frank was deUghted. Stravinski 
said that Nijinsky was wholly witliout guile^ 
naively and entirely honest. Frank added (from 
peusonal knowledge) that Nij insky Avas not 
armoured against life; he was vulnerable and in 
full possession of his formidable powers only 
when he was dancing. Frank saw Nijinsky as a 
creature bom without a protective shel 1 . 
Whatever the relationship between Diaghilev 
and the dancer may have been, Diaghilev was a 
sure shield for Nijinsky against the onset of the 
world. But when Nijinsky married, Diaghilev 
broke with liim after the famous qLiarxel. Frank 
watched Nijinsky's atten^ts to escape from 
insanity in tire inost peifect gift of expression 
in movement on the stage. At last came the 
nightmare performance in the Teatixj Colon in 
Buenos Aires, Nijinsky's last escape before 
Diaghilev's revenge became con^lete. 



Frank tried to shub off his senses \\jhen ar^one 
turned on the radio, but one d^ son^thing 
h^pened. He became suddenly conscious of a 
diarrond brilliance and a consummate artistry. 
He sat ip straight and listEaied. At the end he 
cigped his ears in the nidst of conversation to 
hear flie narre of tiie singer. Maria Gallas! It 
was an initiation, not only in voice manipula- 
tion but in artistry. There was no hint of 
"breath" inhernotes. Itwas lite being spr^ed 
with jewels. Frank held that tiie human voice 
was the nost revealing of all maris w^ys of 
presenting hiiiEelf. The very torture of the 
voice was revealing to tiie ear tiiat could both 
listen and hear. Man surrounded himself with 
accoutrements to hide his real self frDiii his 
fellows. He forgot his voice. The texture, the 
cadence, the nuances of Ihe voice sounded from 
soriB deep caitre he had beoi unable to compt 

Someone who list^ied to pLank taiDadcasling in 
New Yoik (\\i»Gn "The Wind is Free" was 
putJifihed tliG^e) made a tape recording and played 
it back. Frank ^vas blocked, as maiiy peofJe are 
wiieai they liear thear own voices for tlie first time. 
He ^^ced his friend wiiat lie Ihou^Tt of it. "Ranl^ 



you soLinded like a m£ai witii thLee minutes to live 
and widi something of vital in^Dortaixie to say, " 
his friend lEplied- "Every syllaHe was giveai full 
value." Hank said that he had been left alone in a 
glass cabinet like a fisdi in an aquariun^ He was 
watcliing a liHle red disc^ the signal to start. There 
was a dock with a large second harxi Rank 
eiT^tied his mind of everything but V\^o and tiie 
sea. At last the disc glowed. Instantly W^o was 
fJunging out of Saldanha Bay with the immense 
sea bEfore hsr. He was with his beloved siiip on 
tiie open sea, the bronze porpoises curving in her 
wake. "Don't think that I spoke forthe jJeasure of 
hearing n^ own voice," Frank rEmarked. "I did it 
to pJease tlie puHishers. I have always believed 
tliat writing sliould sell itself and I hate pJaying to 
tiie gallEty." 

Frank oftei spote to Mis Brinkman of lis 
attenpts to wiitB a book about his life on the 
lagoon. His puliish^s passed tdm For nioiiflis 
he toiled over it Despite assurances that lis riixte 
of living was udqiK Frank fdt that it was not He 
put the iranuscript aside for rriDnths and isad it 
Et^n. It had its monenls, he sdd, but it was 
wror^. The rorator was too pasonal. He 



intruded The theiB called for d^achnMit, so fliat 
the iTBgic of the lagoon itseif could becoiiB the 
doninanb pei:sonality. He took out the typescript 
on a ni^ so calm that it bdonged to outo:' space 
He said that lis p^es jangled with atjeclives, 
iiisplaced oi^teas, richness put in the wrong 
fiaces. Qftei the craflsmanship showed through 
the texture the busy nxHo' grindir^ his oats. 
Crunp-crunp-crunp-crunp! A bla^ of 
adjectives. Crurip-crunp-crurrp-crurTp. Frank 
was convinced that he had faled arii he burnt his 
woiic on the beach 'The writer's craft is a 
n^/sterious tiii^ and wtei it is skilled it rises at 
you fiDin the living p^^" sunxiBdip Frank 

I knew, and others knew, tiiat al waiys at the back 
of Frank's mind was tlie fear that a book on the 
lagoon ^vould bring an invasion and ruin his 
secUided ]3aradise. That is why he never really 
put his lieart and soul into a lagoon book. He 
WTote^ but lie confessed to Mrs Brinknian : " Pray 
God that it is stillbom. Writing w^as never an 
ambition of mine. I wrote 'The Wind is Free' 
because I w^anted to render immortal the sliip I 
never expected to see again. Wlieai I started I setw 
a chance of putting niy sliipaiiate on the ni^ as 



WEil, and hini I tliought I ^ould see again. It was 
tiie ^lip I got baci^ with tiie shipmate lost. Now I 
want to be left alone. The timeless cycies pass 
over Wylo in tLanqiiillity. The sun swings his 
anient cx>urse. The seasons come and go and the 
winking of day and night is the pulse of a steady 
heart. Tides rise and fall, flu^iing the beaches. 
On this rhythm Wylo dips and sways througli the 
indiffGa:ent years. This is as I would have it. 
Would that I could share it," 

Llewdlyn Thomas, devoi yeeos youngo" than 
Frank Wighbran, was Fiank s shipTate between 

the wars in Mtfle T>pee and the twenty-five foot 

sloop LcHiair. These two fine seanoi went out 
sailing in all sorts of weather; they won UBny 
races and a cup for cnising far beyond the Talie 
B^ linits. In latH" years, whei Llewdlyn 
married Ina Hennesey, Frank becariE a nEnter 
of the fanily; the Thomas hoiiE, "Innisfi:ee" at 
Milnelon, was Frank' s home whenever he caiiE 
to town Thus 1 was deeply Interested (and not a 
little surprised) when Llewellyn Thomas gave 
me his inpressions of his departed sliipiratR 

"I believe that Frank Wightman consciou^y or 
subconsciously liated the sea," Llewellyn 



infonned nie "I think the origin of that feeding 
was to be found in Frank's ordeal during his hard 
passage to Australia in the bargue Sirkdol^. The 

ship hroached-to in the 'roaring forties' and was 
voy neariy lost Frank had signed-on ag^nst the 
wishes of tas father and mother. He was l^een - 
fartx) keen- bub he came dose to death on that 
occaaon and it left its mark on him Frank told 
iTE that he Ihoijght it was the Old of the S/tofcj/e 

and all on board- He had seeai what the sea could 
do and he kne^Af it cx>uld happen again. " 

When th^ woe cnMng t^gediB:^ went on 
Llewellyn Thomas, he noticed that Frank was far 
more concerned with the weath^" tlian he need 
have beei He was alw^^ t^^ping the 
baroii^er, getting out of his bunk at niglit to see 
whether the wind was changu^. Again and ^arn 
he got the anchor \jp in the niddle of the night, 
irade sail and moved out of sorre sheltered b^ 
te) avoid thedangerof alee shore He could have 
sl^/ed wiiere he was in saf^. Of course Frank 
owned the boat, he had very litlle money and he 
was andous to avoid ar^ r^ of loar^ the boat 
Frank was a master of technique lie could mafe 
and repair sails and rigging; his gear wes alw^^/s 



in perfect order, he never carried txDO much sail 
and tliGa:e was no need to worry. But R:ank did 
worry. He was nervous from the moment he 
stepped on board. Always in tlie back of his 
mind ^vas that grim experience wlien the 

Biriidale 1^ slricten in tiie tiDi^ rollir^ 
dangoi^usly. 

So tiiat when Frank sailed away alone in LOulQir 

withtheideaof viatii^StHdeia, hefdtthathe 
was settng out on a hazantous adventuiE. The 
lone hand needs a special brand of course. 
Frank left a letter addressed to Lle^^dlyn 
Thonas, to be opeaied after his dq^rture. "1 
think Frank had a pesentinnnt of evil vAi^i he 
en±arked on that cnise," Llewellyn renarted. 
"Hs letter read like a farewell from a nnn \sJbD 
nevQ" expected to see land ^dn Th^i cane the 
nness^e from the liglithouse-keepa" at Dassen 
Island rg»rting that Frank had brok^i his leg 
vAile lying at anchor off tiie island." 

LlewEilyn said tiiat Frank was irr^Detuous and 
acxzidentprone. Oncie, w^Eai Frank was alone on 
board Wylo in Kraal Baiy, he axi^ed a finger of 
his right hand betweeai the dingtiy and the side of 
the yacht. It became infected, tiie whole arm w/as 



swoUeri, the arrr^it tiirT>bbing and bnming. All 
feeding left the fingers. "I oftGsi get banged about 
in tiie life I lead," Frank ^vrote to a friend. "I do 
not always take precautions because tiie means 
are not available at the moment^ so I sometimes 
get an infected wound. My fear^ in this isolation 
which I love, is that I may be reduced to a state 
in wiiich I shall need help. Up to now this has 
never happeaied, so it is reasonable to iniEjgine 
that this little discomfort will pass. 

Aw^ back I made it clear to rry body that 1 
was boss and it has thrived on that My 
conteaiporaries are dropping out all over tte 
place, fix)m cirrhosis to throniiosis. If 1 go to a 
doctor it will be for a broten bone. My 
nightmare is bdng handled and taten to 
liosjital. My pr^er to the Dark Gods is: give 
me twenty-four hours' notica Time to make 
sal and aw£^ to the open sea This is not a 
counsel of despair It is a plea for an 
irxiulgence 1 shall probably never rec^ve - but 
1 still hope." 

Frank always spoke ^vith conten^t of food and 
over the years he ate very sparingly. Yet he 
had cravings. Week after week Llewellyn 



bought a rich CLeani layer cake for the week- 
end on boand Lothnir. (It cost three shillings 
and sdxpence in those d^^.) Frank loved cake 
and also a nixture of rice, honey, cream and 
cliopped mrts. He was alnxst a teetDtailer and 
almost a vegetarian in his youth. Llewellyn 
introduced him Id a dish called "Red Lead": a 
blend of tomatDes, onions and bacon heated on 
the pressure stove. 

Ina Thonias laughed at Frank's theories about 
diet. "When he came to 'Innisfree' afterweeks 
on bread and cheese he would get hungry on an 
aroma and come into the kitch^ to see w^iat 
was cooking, " recalled Ina. "It was fantastic to 
see him eating as soon as he got to town. Irisli 
stew, roast poik, tripe and onions - Frank 
eryoyed everytliing. " Ina believed that Frank's 
lac^ of interest in food was responsible for tlie 
en^hysema that caiised liis deatli. Bread and 
cheese failed to provide the nourisliment he 
needed. Ina always held tliat Frank was not the 
andent lover of solitude he pretended to be. He 
liked con^Dany and conversation at his own 
level and good food. 



Now and again, when the Thones fanily went 
awE^ on holid^, Frank left the lagoon and 
occipied "Innisfree". It was an unli^py 
experience. Frank said tliat houses without 
their ownejs were often weird; and it was even 
more distressing v^hen pets were left behind. 
Between people and fhdr Ixunes there was a 
sort of intoi:hange that was subtle and 
sustained. It built up an attirGpheie over the 
years. The person left behind (if he was at all 
sendtive) found the house full of echoes. The 
pets wandered in a bewildered w^ from room 
to roomwth^es like Bdie Davis. "I do not lite 
haunted hoiEes," dedaredFrank 

Frank Wi^itman had views on sufcgects outside 
his experieixie, but his fnEaids listeaied with 
intEaest though they oftEai differed. "It is a popular 
bE^ief that a nian nianying at forly kixjws his own 
nand," remariied Frank about someone in 
particulan "I think it illustiates tlie exact opposite 
- the doubts of forty years are not to be laid liglitly 
aside. I confess that iny syn^Datiiies are seidoni 
with the ^vonian in marriage. Women are usi.ially 
more assured emotionally than men aixl ofteai 
more mature. Marriage is an emotional contiact 



except among the SEaiatJe FrEsich. Man's 
emotional dependence is a diattenng tiling to 
witness, a valLiatJe invesbnent for a woman and a 
liafcility to him." 

Parente, according to Franl^ v\j^b to liaiiB for 
niDst badiy adjiKted dildrei The ri^ 
OTviionn^it for a cMld was not the fanily. "I 
tiav^ iiuch over the young," Fiank lan:HilBd. 
' Th^ conB mlo this w^dd ™thoi± the n^^ 
drfoTce. To look mto itbl^ your^ eyes is both 
huniiii^ and chasteni^. Tte dUd displ^^ an 
unquestionii^ trust What a vvoiid we hand over 
tD them! And thdr guardians are nuddle-headed 
If I woe a nillionaiie I WDuld set niUions a^de 
fordild welfare ' ' 

Hank Wi^TtniEHi was a pEastiasdve talka:' at times 
and Llewellyn Thomas gave me one amusing 
exan^le I liad never heard before. It seems tliat 
tlie income tax antliorities could not understaixl 
how a yacht-owner could live on the lagoon year 
after year wdthout a taxalJe income. So they sent 
an official to investigate arKl Frank met liim on 
tiie beach, and rowed him out to W^o to ^low 
him the documents he required- R:ank convinced 
tiie man tiiat he was able to live on a few pounds a 



montii- He described the rapture of esc^De from 
the Market Place; the beauty of liis days w^ldng 
barefooted on the lagoon beadie^ the ^varm days 
wheal the sun beat into limbs that weae not 
smotliered by city dotlie^ tiie hours he speait in 
tlie w^ter naked; tiie pleastn^ of tire evening meal 
of wiiolenieal bread, farm butter, ciieese and 
coffee. The iixx>nie tax man weart on shore 
comfdeteiy satisfied and vowing tlrat he was 
going to reagn and follow^ tlie same way of life. 

Mai^ people asked Frank wh.efher they should 
get rid of their possessions and find a hiding 
place aw^ from the poison of the cities. Frank 
advised them not tD part with arything untQ 
they woB sure. "Before you launch yourself 
into the stripped life you nust want it," Frank 
asserted "You nust make experirrents first 
There was no risk for me because 1 learnt eariy 
that the business of living was living - all else 
was clutter. Tlie true harvest of life was the 
experience of living and the rroxDries 
gathered in that process. All fliat we hold 
inviolate against the Dark Gods are our 
memories. The only wey tD defeat the Dark 
Gods is tD learn how to sli^^e yourself with 



infinite elasticity to tlieir visitations. Witli that 
technique you w/ill never become a mental 



case. 



For soiTB reason I never discovereci Frank 
alw^/s spote with savagery and contenpt 
aboub nervous breakdowns. "I liave watehed 
two women in the grip of their im^nadons 
and I was certain that they could have cured 
themselves if only they had stopped thinking 
about themselves/' Frank recalled. "I pub that 
sinple idea to a psychiatrist and he startled me 
when he replied: 'Of course they could. My 
job is to induce them to do that very thing' ." 
Frank said that the psychiatrist was just the 
priest in the confession box - accept that the 
psychiatrist charged heavily. 

Llewellyn Thomas SEiid that he could never 
understand why Frank had selected the 

Sfetj^oer "deadrise" design when he built Wylo. 
Posably it was due to the influence of Harry 
Pidgeon, the American yachtsman who had 
sailed twice round the worid in Marder, a 

sister diip. "Frank was like a pea in a drum 
wh^i ^^y ran into heavy weather in Wylo," 



w^nt on Llewellyn. "She was too lively. The 
motion must liave driven them mad." 

Frank replied that he had chosen his Old Lady 
of the Sea because he believed that with her 
section she would not roll. The rounded hull of 
the conventional yacht meant incessant rolling. 
When you run through the tiades with the 
steadying fore-and-aft canvas stowed, with 
double spinnakers set the ordinary yacht 
swings from side to side like a pendulum, 
deck-rail to deck-rail. Running through the 
trades, Wylo was a delight "She was like one 
of those fat women you dance with and find to 
your surprise that Ihey aiE featheriight on their 
feet" Frank asserted "Qftei in those enchanted 
lalitLides, contrary to legaid, there was a 
distifltang beam sea coning gainst the runnii^ 
sees fromsonE faraw^ distiBtence. W>io flui^ 
theni aade and k^ he" feet li^itiy." Llewdlyn 
ThonBS lEmaned unuipressed. "Frank was 
oilirdy oub of place on the sea," suniTed ip 
Llewellyn "Heshouldhavebeenafanre'." 

Theaie weae some who said that Frank. w\rto owed 
so much to certain fricaids^ was ungrateful. I 
cannot agree entirEiy witli that harsli verdict. In 



rtjy experience his tiianks were ^lort but sanceue. 
A few years before he died he wrote to his two 
best friends: "When tiie bag car did away my 
tbroat adied and I turned away. I took long to 
sleep diat night. This is to thank you both, for 
nursing me, for giving me the freedom of your 
home- andyourpatience." 

Frank Wighttran ne^er revealed himedf 
corrpletely to ar^/^one. Nevedhdess, I think there 
was a flash of iiiaght in Llewdlyrf s di^nosis. 1 
reoEnter a Noventier yeais ^o wiien Frank 
sailed Wylo alone from Saldanha to Table B^, a 
punisliing slog to windward against a hard and 
relentless south-caster. Offsliore fhoE wo:e tag 
seas and a surface cuoEnt travdling with tiie 
wind He had to stand at the tiller for thirty-ax 
hours while the yawl thrashed her w^ ^anst 
the weather. Wl^i he cane on shore his head 
was coverai with salt crystals. He told rre that 
Wyio seerred to love the ordeal whereas he fdt 
that he had been fadng the third degiea 

It \vas better on the lagoon. I can see him now, 
going alongside in his dinghy, sweaty and tired, 
Ixeathless and caked wifii spray grasping the rail 
witii cran^Ded hands. He heaved the few stores 



on deck and clambG^ed after thenx His old Wylo 
received him wn\h indulgence, as ^e had done 
always when he had come to her exhausted after 
tlie long pull across the lagoon. "Like a mother 
who lias had plans for a son wlio has ended as a 
clerk," aniled Frank. "I crossed the ocean in her, 
I meant to go on round the w^odd - but she never 
reminds me of the open sea w^ once sailed 
together." 



Chapter Ninkteen 
Table B\Y 




Chapter 19 
Table B\Y 

STANX.E!Y Lewis^ widi his shrewd eyes beiiind 
tiie spectacles and his wliite pointed beard, knew 
tiie Table Bay waterfront wlieai no one could 
mistake it for an34ihing but tlie "Tavern of the 
Seas" . He ^vas a son of Charies Lewis, tiie Welsii 
ship chandler and saihnakea: of Bree Street, a fine 
old craftsman w^io settled in Cape Town in the 
ei^iteen- fifties, Stanley took over the business 
w^G«i liis fatlier died. Many years later I w^eait to 
Stanley Lewis to order sails for niy little yaw4. 
Often I sat in tlie loft while Lewis w^axed his 
twine, fitted tire leatlrer palm over his right hand 
and drew his stitdies taut. He chatted as he 
wflDrked, so that tiie ciiaracters and the old Table 
Bay scene rose before me. On the screen of the 
mir»d I saw schooners and cutters launched. I 
watched ttrGnn sailing out on tireir lawful 
occasions and I stood over the deatii-traps of the 
Cape coast as some of them pounded on rock or 
sand until the beaches WE^e littered witlr tireir 
bones. 

"I gazed ipDn tiie largest fleet of sailing ships 
ever asseifcled in one anchorage," declared 



Stanley Lewis. "That was Table B^ in the 
early monlhs of the South African War. Yes,- 
fhere we3:e more windjaiirrE3:5 here than San 
Francisco saw in the d^/s of the gold njsh. 1 
stood on the old Central jetty and heard the 
anchor bells, tlie cries of the gulls, the soi^ of 
the drunken seamen as they rolled back \d fhear 
boats, the shouts of the stevedores and tally 
clerks, the ratjle of the w^ons and liorsedrawn 
trolleys, the cursing of Irisli ballast gangs with 
fhdr heavy siDne-laden barrows. That was 
Table B^ at the turn of the c^oitLiry, a sailor^ s 
town, the old Tavemof the Seas." 

All up and down that vanished waterfront 
moved the characters Lewis Irad once known. 
" Some were crin^DS, ready to shanghai a parson 
or ship a corpse on a dark night for the sake of 
the 'blood inoney'^ only a few pounds," Lewis 
went on witli a strange, reminiscent smile. 

"Tyler owned the jolly Sailor's Irm in Bree 
Street vdien ny father and 1 were in business 
fhero. Aliese the muacian lived at Nun±ier 
Sixty- ax. He was a MalE^ wfe> ODuld pl^ ai^- 
fhing from violin to drums and who made a 
good living in the taverns when flie sailors 



were in a geneiiDLis mood. Hope Iiin, HariD Inn, 
Mariner's Inn were celebrated pubs in tJiat 
waterfront area; the Widow Eriistzen ran the 
Insliennan's Inn, I renieniber tlie Blue Anchor, 
die Wliite Swan, tlie Britannia and Royal Oak. 
Most of tliem had pictui^sque signboards 
painted by itinerant artists witii varying 
degrees of talent. I ^vish tliat I had copied 
tliem: the golden anchors and dolpliins, crossed 
harpoons, cn^wns and ravisliing niemiaids. 
Bunnester tiie Addedey Street j eweller had a 
fine carved \vooden figure outside his shop, an 
admiral in full uniform witJi cocked hat, sword 

and sedant ^^ There was an angeL in a niche at 
the Angel Dispensary in Loop Street and a 
nuniier of haites and tDbacconists displ^ed 
signs. But the most vivid pictures were t) be 
seen along the waterEront oiteide the dance 
halls, bowiing-alleiys and sailors' boarding- 
house Nov^ they are all gone and forgotten; 
the South Atlantic BaUioom and its liootcl^- 
kootct^ dances, the rat and dog figlits in pits, 
the Neptune Bar, the Chain Locker, Liverpool 



'^ Now ill the C^)e Town cultuicil liistoiy niuaeiini at the 
tcp of Addeley Street 



Lizzie's place, Kdiys Coffee Saloon (where 
they sold stronger drinks than coffee), the 
Pelican Inn and that gruesome street of 
notorious dives known to sailors as Rat Alley. 
My father was a nilitant teetotaller and 1 never 
saw the insides of those places. Salomoi met 
tliere from the eods of the eartli C^tains and 
crews entered our ship chandler's shop with 
strange tales- arxi the wildest yams wesB true." 

SailoLS, aiid tiiey were sailoLS in those day^ 
came to the sJiip chandler's shop to buy 
dungarees and niariinspikes and the straw- 
filled niatli^sses known as "donkeys' 
breakfasts" . If tliey had been drinking tliey 
sang tlieir shanties: 

A^n tte capstan! 

Oh Sally Bm\m is a Creole lady, 

Pl^y hny, noil and go! 

Oh brrmn Plough but not too shady! 

spent ny mon&y on Sally Bnown, 

Stanley Lewis tliouglit tliat sliip chandlo:' was 
leally an old Dutch plirase - scMp-handd. They 

sold many seafaring essentials besides candles. 
" Chad.es Dickens said diat marine dealerrs werre 



reservoirs of dirt, drunkenness, drabs, thieves, 
oysters, baked potatoes and pickled salnx^n," 
quoted Lewis. "Our shop was not hke tbat, I 
tiiink Ave had tlie most interesting shop in Cape 
Town - we could supply anything from salted 
snoek to an ox, every item a deck officer or 
ciiief steward might need and certain engine- 
room stores. Some firms sold clothes that fell 
apart if the buyer sneezed. We kept the sort of 
oilskins tliat Aveue proof against a Cape Horn 
gale, warm pea jackets, fine sea boot^ gaudy 
handkerchiefs, knives witb. lanyards, peaked 
caps and pannikins and wallets with chains 
attadied." 

"Stewards cane in for the potatoes and onions 
and the few tinned foods that were on the 
market before the end of last century. They 
conld bi^ hard ship' s biscuit, of course, and 
corned beef, bub fhesB were few canned meats, 
vegetables or fmit Obtains ordered pound 
tins of butter, pori^ saus^es, sardines and 
salmon for flie afterguard The poor 
sailormaris 'vitdes' consasted mainly of salt 
horse - beef or pork heavily salted - and hard 
tack We sold barrels of flour and molasses. 



sacks of beans, dried peas and oatrreal, 
potatoes and rice, and the things fliatwent into 
the Sunde^ duff. Plum duff! That was a treat 
for weary sailomEU 1 oftnn ate it nysdf on 
board sailing ships at the docks. It was a 
pudding of ary dried fruit, flour and yeast and 
treacle And, of course, we sold them a lot of 
coffee, the clie^ Rio coffee. They drank it 
black and steaning and it went down well on a 
cold night at sea, strong coffee sweetened with 
molasses. Limsjiice was another essential, the 
lime juice that saved them from scurvy on long 
voyages." 

Naturally the ship's chandler kept large stocks 
of chipping hammeLS and wire brushes for 
dealing with rust. Lewis could mix paint to 
meet all requirements: he had the linseed oil, 
the poppy-seed oil^ the red and white lead, 
turpentine and alcohol. Camelhair bnislies 
were sold for lettering; there were men at sea 
wlio could do a grand ornamental job on a life- 
buoy. Lewis kept oakum for caulking deck 
seams, white marine glue for the poop, oak 
carrlking mallets, deck hoses and coir brooms 
and long-liandled holystones. He sliowed me a 



selection of blocks for cargo and rigging; every 
single^ double and Izeble blacky snatch block, 
cat block and fiddle block. There was always a 
binnacle in stock; hand leads marked witii the 
unchanging leatlier, cotton and woollen 
symbols; "chip logs" and taifrail logs. He had 
sailing directions for the wlrole world (book 
after book filled witii good, sound reading), 
charts, a medical guide for shipmasters and 
medical chests holding simple and ratlier crude 
remedies for tire common ailments likely to be 
found among sailom^n. I bought a small clock 
and barometer mounted on teak for my yawl 
Aniitia and I still ^vish that I had kept this 
useful ornament when I sold the yacht. Lewis 
also supplied me with an anchor and galva- 
nised chain. 

Stanley Lewis was alw^/s h^jpiest when he 
was handling his beloved fabric, canvas. Like 
his father lie was a craftsman of flie old school; 
he stiidied a sail plan as a portrait artist 
exardnes his sitter. I could see that this was at 
once an art and a sdeaice. Lewis handled the 
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tiaditional tools like a painter with a brush; the 
single knives, needles and awls, sewing palms 
and fids that sailmakers have used for 
centuries. He tried to sliow nie how to 
calculate stretch and CLUvata but I realised tliat 
I would have niade a poor apprentice. Then he 
chalked out niy niainsail on tiie floor of the 
lofl^ laid down tlie clotiis, marked and cut them 
with his sure hands. I saw him waxing his 
twine, sewing from left to right wdth the aid of 
his leatlrer palm and solid thimble. "A fore and 
aft sail must help to lift a yacht out of the 
trough of tire sea," Lewis remarked. "It must 
keep her free and lively. A bagging sail is 
dangerous for it holds the ^vind in a gale and 
presses the little ship down. You'll be all right 
with tills one. It ^vill trim properly close to the 
wind and every part wall share tiie strain." 

He tBlted as he worked, naniiig teclinical 
detdls that brought the wide oc^ais before me: 
the luff rope and grorm^ts, reef-poinls and 
cringles, the weft and the warp. Here was a sail 
designed to stnnd up to driving lain and 
burning sun, the salt of the sea and the r^ng 
soulh-easters of Table B&/. 



I shoAved Lewis an old Cape Toiati directory 
witli a list of locally-owned vessels and his 
eyes glowed as he read the names. The HuIt^ 

was there, his father's fifty- ton cutter, wth a 
long bowsprit and stiaight stem. Hairy 
Clmstopherson was her skipper, a giant with 
the ^pearanoe of a Viking, weighing nioie 
than fifteen stone but active as a cat He had 
lost his left hand as a boy. Instead of the 
wooden hand usually fitted in those deys he 
had a metal hook. This served niary useful 
purposes. If aryone attacked him Christopher- 
son hooked lis opponent and smashed him 
with his right fist Christoplierson was one of 
the survivors of the great gale of Ma^ 1865, 
v\hen one mail steamer, five barques and a 
number of schooners were lost Christopherson 

got on board the Ruby at the risk of his life and 
beat out of Table Bay. Only a great seamati 
coiild have clawed off that lee shore. 

Stanley Lewis carried a long list of ships and 
shipwrecks in his head He spoke of a victim of 

the 1865 gale, H.M.S. Galatea, a wooden 
frigate. Someone bought the ^vreck and used 
the timber to build a stout tiiirty-ton cutter, the 



X^olunte^r. "I knew her well - she had no shape 
at all but she was all right for the guano trade, " 
Lewis recalled. "Scotty Clarke SG^A'ed in her 
for sixteen years, rising from able seaman to 
master. Clarke ^vas a small, jolly, fearless man 
with red hair. He knew every mile of tlie west 
coast before the Gemians arrived. He collected 
queer-looking stones on Ihe beaclies and the 
i^and^ predicted tiie diamond discovery but 
never fomxl a diamond hims^f. " 

Sootty Qarfe was in comrBnd of the cutter 

MhZGppCl WiGai she was loading guano at Dyer's 
Island and l^ad to run for ^eJtrar. She found no 
diE^ter and Scotty lost his ship near the Breede 
River moulh. He was exonG^:ated at the inquiry. It 
was a tricky entrance as C^tain Nelson 
discovered. (He Avas husband of the notorious 
"Black SofJiie" of Bree Street) Nelson tried to 
take his schooner Cape of Goad Mope illfc) the 

rive" and lest hB". The ledoubtade Ceptinjati^s 
Stuhbington stuck ±e Breede River bar and 
nearly lost the Mathilde, but he floated her off 

aftET discliarging tlie cargo. You never hear of 
ships in tlie Breede River nowadays. Tliis is one 
of the Cape' s forgottEai l^arixjurs. 



Lewis spote of CefMn Richard Carstens, 
foimdee:" of the famDus NanBqiialand fanily, vdio 
sealed bebA^eoi Table B^ and Fbrt Nolloth in the 

axty-tDII schooner nUigence. Tliat was not 
al^vays an easy run but Carsteais knew tlie way 
over the bar at Port Nolloth- 

WhB:e aiE they now, the fleels of Stanley Le^s, 
theAde/e and Adv&ntiire, the Bu^/o and Ghm, 

the Gtona and/^/ibterty, Varr^re, Matchless 

aixl IAUq ? Se^oBl finiK seit tii:y ships all the 
w^ to the Cro^s for the sealii^ and son^ 1^ 
thdr bones theiR If the crevvs survived they ted 
to live as castaw^/s foriTDiilhs before th^ v\o:e 
rescLKd Wheat and otiiB" f ann prodii::e cane 
ftointhe\VEstcoasttDTatieB^by sea; and the 
Berg Rivo" bar vv^ another n^naca The^e the 

CUHh' Barbara foundEaed w^ien slie suddenly 
e!xx>untG*ed rollE^SL All hands w^re lost. C^Dtain 
Garcia loaded w^ieat at Patemostea; but his 

schoon^ Hopefteld Packet ran on the wicfed 
rerf them and becone a total loss. Robert 
Granger, tlie Castle Street nsrhant and a fine^ 
bave seansn hinEdf, owned a nLmte" of fast 
sedJil^ vessels: QjBGranger, j\nme, SpringboK 
Wave Sfxrit, Vl^tch of the Wave and othGss. He 



traded as far afieid as Rio and the United StatesL 
Granger kept his whale boats on tiie beach at tiie 
fJace that became known as Gianger Baiy. Whai 

tiie schooner Miliar c^fiized and foimde^Bd 
thse, Rohot Grange" took a dingl:^ oub and 
savei four men and a WDnnn. Granger also 
owned anclior boats, ti\oily-tonners that worked 
cargo in the b^ and canied anchors to ships in 
distress. AmDi:g the anchor hDals we^ the 
Califonia and Black Eagle, Kingfisher, 

Conqueror and PoUy. They have be^i forgotteai 
but evGai in faidy recent years TahJe Bay 
fislienneai WE^e still naming their craft after those 
adventurous ^lips of long ago. 

Stanley' Levris was an anlhority on figurdieads. 
He had gone to oionrDiK trouble in gath^r^ the 
stories of figurdieads fhat had parted conpar^ 
with thdr ships and he solved irai^ figurdiead 
n^^teries. A lecord ftom the ve^y early dn^ of 
the Cepe s^en^rt interested Hm deqiy; an 
account of a "wooden im^e" broi^ht to tlie 
Castle by a band of HotJeitDts; obvioidy a 
figurelieai thoii^ to be of FbrtugiEse origin 
Parties wob seit out to search the beaches for a 



wiBck but there WQS no wreck and no rnore rdics 
we:e ever found 

The figuTEhead rescued from the wreck of HNLS. 

Galat&a, a goddess of the sea, preaded over the 
bar in a C^^e Town hold. It was a splendid 
Qfarr|ie of the carves art AnothB" sea goddess 
WES remDved fiDin the bows of H.M.S. Flora 

wheal ^le was broken up in the eighteeai-ninetie^ 
and forniany years this graceful white figureiiead, 
with goldeai laurel leaf over the hair^ adorned the 
garden at Admiralty Ifouse^ Simonstown. 

Lewis loiew the tvvo wDoden biKls that woB to be 
seen on the stoq) at Iniioffs Gift near 
KoniTByie Aocording to local legend th^ wo:e 
found on the beach during Worid War 1, but this 
was pure im^inalion One was a liteness of 
Adniral M. A. de Ri^le' ftom the Dulch slip 

Adiriraal de Riiytx^. She was condeanned at 
Sinionstowii wiieai ^le arrived tliere in distress 
aver a century ago; her cargo of coffee was sold, 
tiie ^lip was bLokeai up and that was the story of 
tiie figureliead The oflier bust was of Prince 
Albert arxl had beeai salved from HMLS. Albert 

\\ten she sank in the Gariiia in tlie iriddle of last 
oaitLny. 



A well-knowii figuLehead in the Simonstown area 
canie from the Adrriraal ^/an Ge&ms WIEck. 

Gratrfd iiMiiDss of the crov fXESQited the 
WDO(fa; niDiEtached adniial to alandown^who 
helped tliemvdjeii they struggled on shore. The 
adniral lias lost his telescope but the 
figurehead is otherwise conplete. There is an 
unidentified ftagn^nt of a figurehead at C^)e 
Agulhas, rescued when natives were found 
chopping it ip for firewood. 

Clipper ships often carried noble figureheads 
specially carved by master cuaftsnien. Ships 
named after kings were fine exan^les: KlTlQ 

Cenric, King Malcolni King Arthur and so 

on. The King Cenric figurehead showed the 
monarch in battle armour with a swonl. The 
ship was launched in 1874 and she was saihng 
under the Norwegian flag wlien she anchored 
in Mossel Bay in October 1903 to discharge 
her cargo of Baltic timber. She was driven on 
shore during a south-east gale. The captain and 
his wife and daughter and all tlie crew reached 
the shore safely in tlie breeches buoy. Mr. N. 
Anderson bought the wreck. The figurehead 



travelled to Oudtshoom by ox-wagon and it is 
still to be seen in the owner's garden. 

"I deplore the fact that the carvers of 
figureheads iiever engraved their names or 
other details, induding the nariE of the ship, 
on the tiniDer they enriched with thdr art," 
Lewis declared. "Hardly ever do you find a 
clue - unless, of course, some fanous person 
like King Cenric was portc^ed. Lions and 
dolpliins, angels and n:ieamaids, sea wolves and 
dr^ons make splendid carvings but fliey are 
not alw^^ easy to link with the ships they 
once b^ailified We have \d search old boots 
and records for information that has sometimes 
been lost for ever. ' ' 

There i s a f i gurehead at Swel 1 endani that 
baffled Stanley Lewis con^letely. It stands at 
the DnDstdy, nine feet high, a stone Viking 
possibly or a Crusader or a soldier. Son»e resi- 
dents believe that it came either fnDm. tlie 

Quaen oftlie Thamss or tte BirkBnii&ad, two of 

the best-known wrecks on that coastline. The 
local belief is unfounded. No one has ever 
traced the origin of that huge stone figure. 
Another figurehead at Swell endani was 



identified some years ago by experts in 
Holland; tlie effigy of William tiie Silent fnani 

die ship vmiGm de Sw^^ger, wre::ked at 
Martha's Point, in the Breiasdorp district in 
the niddle of last century. 

Stanley Lewis spoke of a figurehead that \vas 
hoTought to C^qDe Town frDm Blaauv\iDG3:g beacii 
by ox-wagon many years ago before tlie road was 
built He was told that it had come from a ship 

named La BgUg AlUonce; but he WQS unalie to 
tiace a wreck of tliat nanR The n^/slerious rdic 
was to be seei in a Kloof Street gatdai for a long 
p^od 

"Hgureiieads are true folk art/' lemarked Stanley 
Lewis, "They come down to us from the days 
w^ien men imagined ^hat a ship could see. Some 
are immortal for Ihey survived the de^ruclion of 
tiie ships fhey once graced- Hgureheads also 
survived the pasang of tiie sailing ^lip - I saw 
steametB ^vitir clipjDer bows in TahJe Bay Doc^is, 
and tiiey carried on the tiadition. The old Union 
lineas Irad tiiem and tire New Zealand Ship^ng 
Con^Dany steamers fliat came this way. But tireae 
was no room for a figureiiead on a fJumb bow 



and so tire graceful carvings vani^ed wireai 
steamET desa gn changed- " 

Siraller rdics of the ^e of sedl also held great 
chann for Leivis the sdlira!:^!: He had irade a 
collection of the oldfastioned salonrari s art^ the 
pdntings, the decorative ropevrod^ the irals, 
lai^^adS; b^s, shaddes, carvirgS; lianmocks and 
nets that cane out of the fo'c'stla Lewis was as 
efpQl:™thropeashe\\ss™thcaiwas. I do not 
think the inDdem i^on and toyleiie WDiid have 
aroused his enShuaasm "Marila is stior^ and 
easy to wori^" reiiHifed Lewis witli deep 
satisfaction "Cotton is linp, smDoth and vAite 
and looks all right on ayacht Cotton is the ri^ 
stuff for decorative work- chest handles, the bell 
rope that is the pride of the ship, or a Turk s Head 
for the top spote of the steering-wheel. " 

Lewis stxjwed me a knot that a naval bo'sun had 
taugtit him. "The lesson made lue sliudder 
because that bo'sun daimed to Irave used the knot 
at a hanging on board a nian-o'war;" Lewis said- 
"Heae it is - tire Hangman's Knol; designed to 
draw up smoothly with r»o chaixie of letting go. 
You place it beiow tire left ear at tire back. Nine 
turns to the noose, you observe. Tire knot 



fHTJvides a auig fit and causes the adeways jedc 
tiiat breaks the condemned man's neck - liie 
hallmark of a succes^ul execiitiorL If anything 
went wrong tiie bo'sun was the mo^ ur^Dopular 
man in the ship. I mnst say that I w^Duld not care 
to take cliarge of a hanging or even witness on^ 
but that man revelled in it" 

Another grim exaiiple of seafaring art in the 
Lewis collection was a cat-o' -nine-tails. The 
rest of his exhibits looked tame in conparison 
with the cat and scaffold knots. Nevertheless 
the technique is worth recording. As a rule the 
sailor worked with his hands, a knife and a 
mariinspike; nothing else He night use a 
hickory fid (a large wooden spike) for splicing 
thick fibre ropes; but the sheath knife was the 
badge of his trade, sorrething he heeded every 
hourof thede^; on deck and at rreals; apart of 
himself lite the dancing giris tattooed on his 
hairy arms. Often the sailorman made his own 
knife with an elegant ropework handle and 
leather sheath "Blaclgacks" or life-preservers 
were also among the products of the fo'c'stle. 
In peaceful mood he night design an oval rope 
mat with a neat border. Even a bucket rope or 



fender received full attention to detail and 
every design was based on the knots used 
every d^ at sea Lewis had mai^ beautiful 
kixits on his disple^^ board: the star and the 
rose, the diamond, crown and pine^ple, a 
clasac Matthew Walker (finest of all laryard 
kixits) ; thumb and cringle knots, hitch weaves 
and carrick bends. "Now and again a true 
seafaring artist invented a new knot," Lewis 
informed me "Such a man gloried in his 
achievement and often tept his methods secret 
The arts of the fo' c' sUe flourished during mast 
of the last century, especially on long voyages 
in whalers. Steam killed the jackkiife 
iixiustries. No longer does the seaman pdnt a 
lighihonse on a scutlle-butt or a fuU-rigged 
ship inside the lid of his sea-chest 

"I have a few good specimens of tlie art of the 
old whalermen," Lewis told nie. "Those tough 
Americans out of Mystic and Naiitiicket and 
New Bedford all knew Table Bay. They called 
here all through last century, famous ^lips like 
the Charles W. Morgan, launclied in the 

dghteen-forties. She anchored in Table Be^ 
for the last tine when she was seventy years 



old. I can see her now with her banqiie rig and 
sqLiare stem. The lookoutmen stand in hoops at 
th.e mastheads, not baniels. Her captain had his 
bed hung on gimbals so tbat he could swing 
with the ship. I was on board, often - I made 
sails for her. And her^e is something tire captain 
gave me in appreciation of the work. 
Scrimshaw, they called it." 

Scrimshaw, I galfaered, ni^ait the n:ieticulous 
carviDg and eteliing of whale ivory, especially 
the teeth of sperm whales. Stanley Lewis had 
an esqiialB piece showing Table B^ with 
whalers at anchor He said it was difficult to 
visualise flie rough, illiterate fo'c'sde hands 
turning out such delicalB work They carved a 
wide range of omarrents and useful articles. 
He had seen a snuff box with the words: "If 
you love rre lend rre not" Bird-cages, 
walking-sticks and rolling-pins were made 
from whalebone. Sorre made toys in the 
sh^^es of the creatures they knew so well; 
whales and seals or an albatross with its great 
wings arched. A favourite deagn was a 
jaggingwhed so that the wives of the whaling 



ports could decorate their pies with various 
patterns. 

"Many examples of this tnie folk art were left 
behind in Cape Town, though it might be hard 
to discover themnow." said Lewis. "You could 
hardly believe that tiiese things were made 
witti knives and coarse sail needles. Sometimes 
every man on board a A\iialer, from captain to 
cabin-boy, would fill his spare time with this 
hobby. Large pieces of whale ivory were in 
great demand. The fo'c'stle artist would first 
scrape, cut and polish his material. Then he 
marked his picture or design on the ivory in 
pencil and pricked tire outline. It called for a 
lot of patience, but a A\iialing voyage often 
lasted for three years. When he had finished 
the cutting he used lamp blac^ tar or soot. The 
ivory took a high polish and the best 
scrimslraw work ranked as fine art." 

Lewis said Ihe whalermen seldom put model 
ships in bottles - tliey were rrore iniHrestEd in 
\Ahales than ships. When they carved niniature 
spemi whales and hunpba::ks, right whales 
and bowhead a zoologist could not have found 
a faulty detail. They were forxi of carving 



penguins. Son^ men spent months on the 
familiar scene that fascinated tliem; tlie duel 
with the harpooned whale, the thrashing flukes, 
a tortured giant fighting for life, the bowman 
ready with his lance. Tliat was tire supreme 
design - better than a jewel-box or an ivory 
anchor, an ivory-handled brush or a candle- 
stick. Lewis admired ttie wtialebone figure- 
heads. He saw one grand design showing tlie 
stars in the heavens. They made spoons and 
forks, pestles and mortars, napkin rings, 
bodkins for sewing and cameo IxoocliesL Now 
arxl again a seafaring poet would carve a b*.i^ for 
his sweetlieart's corset and iixiude a loving vease: 

A<Dc^jt dear cfirl this busk from mB, 

Caived b^ ny hunUe hard 

I tjookit/roma sperm.\^hale^ sjaw 

One thyisard rrilesfromlard. 

Lewis had presoved other ftagriMils or tygone 
f o' c' sfle art broijglib to Tade B^ ly the iroi v\to 
WDited on the guano islands along the C^^ ODast 
and as far aw^ as Goninn SouSh West Africa 
The island labourers v\oe neariy all sedlors of 
various naUonalities. No one thoi^it of the 
poigiin at that tine as a biid in dango'of ottinc- 



tion The island aev^ killed jaclsss poiguins by 
the hundred, scr^^ the blubber off the skins, 
dried them and made ceps, slipped and pDuches. 
A coiple of do^n skins made a handsone irat 
Mattresses WE^e filled with the feathers of 
nDulting poiguins. 

What happened to all iiie curio^ die relics of sail 
that came to Table Bay? The inusewnis liEwe some 
of theaii, figuTEiTeads and blip's beil^ ^lip 
mode^^ quadrants and sextants, log books and 
pictLires. Yet tiiese exhihits are palifiilly few com- 
pared with, tlie things niEn lianded over to 
pawnbrokeis or gave to barmaids. Wliere can you 
find llie tattooed eardrxim of a fin wliale now, or a 
shark's backbone made into a walldngstick? A 
wealtli of WEard art has disappeared and if there is 
anything left it is undEr ihe heavy dust in Cape 
Town atlicsL It lias gone like tiie TaUe Bay 
waterfront of Stanley LewisL Now tbere are tower 
blocks w^iere the grog-^o]]s flouri^ied and great 
ten^les of ^ass aixl steei wiieae Deepwater Dan 
welcomed red-coated soldiers from tiie Castle and 
men in seaboots from tlie docks. Perh^qDS it is just 
as weil. Tlie old moruitain is still theae, tiie hungry 
gulls still cry over the fish quay^ the w^berfront 



^11 clianges like a kaleidoscope as the ships come 
and go. Wli^i fog softens the huge and ruthless 
madiines of the late tweaitiG^ii century you may 
see the bowsprits agaiti, anzades of bow^zoits 
riang ovo" the woodeai wharves. And if you do 
not mind waterfront language aixl jangling piano^ 
fandango dives ar»d hindy-gurtfy musics then you 
may hear the sounds fliat Stanley Lesvis heard 
before Red Ned closed his dubious premises^ 
before the boss of tQie Embancadero put up the 
shutters for the last time, before the fascination 
of the nineteenth century scene gave way to the 
undying romance of Table Bay today. 

The End 
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Errata And Acknowledgments 

Chapter 11, "A Thousand PLecious Thoughts" 

1, A numberof theslBt^Tenlsonpp. 120-21 are 
atiribulahle to and par^iirased from M. F. 
Valldioff, studies in PortuguesB nrd Creole 
vAth special reference to South Africa 
(Johannesburg, Witwatersrand Univeraty Plcss, 
1966). In some cases tiie par^iJirases do not 
reflect precisely the views of tlie original autlior, 
forw^ch the reievant references are: 

p. 120 para 2 see Vaikhoff p. 20 

120 3 11 

1211 31 

121 2 28 

121 3 10 

2. A number of tlie statements on pp. 123-25 are 
attributable to and paraphrased from D. T. Cole, 
'Fanagalo and the Bantu languages in South 

Africa,' AfricQU StudiGS (Johani^sbuig, Wit- 
walHsrand Univeraty Hess) 12 (1) 1953, pp. 1- 
9. In soiiB cases the par^hrases do not reflect 
precisely the vieus of the original author, for 
vdich the relevant references are: 

p. 123 para. 2 see Cole yyp. 2, 3 

123 3 p 1 



124 2 pp. 3, 5, 4, 7, 9 

125 3 pp. 7, 9 

3. The following statement aji^Dears on p, 125^ 
para, 3: "Cole is opposed to the spread of 

Fanagalo. 'If we vwsh to rrtike the Bantu a 
good and independent fellow u^ niLfSt address 
him in something better than this Jargon/ 
Cole urges. ' ' The italicised quotation is inconect 
it is not dkecdy attributable to Professor Col^ 
and it does not reflect dfher his viev\s or those of 
Professors J. A Ei^elbrecht and D. Ziervogd. 
The original (Cole, p 8) reads: "...11] quote the 
foUowng lemarks on FanagalO; translated from 
a recently published article hy Prof. J. A. 
Ei^dbrecht and Dr. D. Servogd, of the 
Department of Bantu Languages in the 
Unive:rity of Protoria: '... If this is to be our 
^jproach to the Native probloiT, it niist retrain a 
problem If on the contiBry, our aim is to itbI^ 
the Bantu individual a good and ind^jendent 
fdlow-countryman, we shall have to address htm 
in sorr^hing better than this jargon before he 
becomes convinced of ourgood inteilions.' 

[Footnote] ... 'Die keuse van 'n Bantoetaal op 
skool'. Journal of Racial Affairs, Vol. 2, No. 2, 

Januaiy 1951, Fp. 29-30." 



